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THE ALLEGORY OF THE PEARL 


A fitting subtitle for the Pearl would be Paradise Regained. 
The poet declares how that which Adam lost the Christian may 
recover. The blood and water which flowed from Christ’s 
wounds, and still mystically flow in the wine of communion and 
the water of baptism, have washed away all impediments be- 
tween mankind and its forfeited bliss. 


‘Inoze is knawen pat mankyn grete 
Fyrste wats wro3t to blysse parfyt; 
Oure forme fader hit con forfete 
pur; an apple pat he vpon con byte; 

Al wer we dampned for pat mete 
To dy3e in doel out of delyt, 

& sypen wende to helle hete, 
Perinne to won wythoute respyt. 
Bot per oncom a‘bote as-tyt; 
Ryche blod ran on rode so roghe, 
& wynne water pen at pat plyt; 
Pe grace of God wex gret innoghe. 

‘Innoghe per wax out of pat welle, 

Blod & water of brode wounde: 
Pe blod vus bo3t fro bale of helle, 
& delyvered vus of pe deth secounde; 
Pe water is baptem, pe sobe to telle, 
Pat folyed pe glayue so grymly grounde, 
Pat wasche3; away pe gylte; felle 
Pat Adam wyth inne deth vus drounde. 
Now is per no3t in pe worlde rounde 
Bytwene vus & blysse bot pat he wythdro3, 
& pat is restored in sely stounde, 
& pe grace of God is gret innogh.' 

Man is made one in body and spirit with Christ. 

‘Of courtaysye, as sayt; Saynt Paule, 
Al arn we membre; of Jesu Kryst; 

As heued & arme & legg & naule 
Temen to hys body ful trwe & tyste, 
Ry3t so is vch a Krysten sawle 
A longande lym to pe Mayster of myste.” 
? Stanzas liv-lv. 
* Il. 457-462. Obviously, the poet means that we are attached in all our 


parts—extremities and middle, or “navel”—to the divine body. Osgood (ed. 
Pearl, Boston, 1906, note to 1. 459) renders “‘naule” as “nail,” declaring “navel” 
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But to continue truly one with Christ we must act as He. 
Since He gave all for us, we must give allfor Him. So the Peari- 
maiden exhorts: 


‘I rede pe forsake pe worlde wode, 
& porchase py perle maskelles.* 


Her words imply the parable of which the poem is chiefly an 
allegorical interpretation.‘ As to the primary signification of 
the “pretiosa margarita’ in the parable the poet is explicit. 
Christ had said: “Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’* So the poet: 


‘Jesus con calle to hym hys mylde, 
& sayde hys ryche no wy; my;t wynne 
Bot he com pyder ry3t as a chylde, 
Oper elle; neuer more com perinne. 
Harmle;, trwe, & vndefylde, 
Wythouten mote oper mascle of sulpande synne— 
Quen such per cnoken on pe byide, 
Tyt schal hem men pe jate vnpynne. 
per is pe blys pat con not blynne 
pat pe jueler sojte bury perre pres, 
& solde alle hys goud, bope wolen & lynne, 
To bye hym a perle wat; mascelle;.* 


To win the Pearl is to win back innocence, the quality of the 
little child. Without innocence, that “pretiosa margarita,” 
which costs all else that one has in this world, none can enter 
heaven. 





repugnant to phonology, sense, and poetic delicacy. The matter of phonology 
I leave to experts, but submit that the translation ‘nail’ makes nonsense. I 
assume that nail of the Cross is intended, and not a coalescence of finger-nail 
and toe-nail. But, according to the text, “naule” is not a means of attach- 
ment, but a thing attached. As to “poetic delicacy,” the objection is one more 
illustration of a lack of historical perspective strangely common among our 
most learned. Medieval writers saw nothing indelicate in the navel. Albertus 
Magnus, among others, compares the Virgin Mary’s navel to a wine-cup in the 
hand of the Holy Ghost (De Laud. B. Mar. Virg. V, ii, 68). 

il. 734-744, 

* Matth. xiii, 45-46. 

5 Matt. xviii, 3-4. 

* st. Lxi. 
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Innocence is not only the quality which wins heaven, it is 
also the quality of heaven. As Christ had said: 
To such is heuenrych arayed.’ 
And the poet makes the comparison: 


‘ “This maskelle; perele, pat bo3t is dere, 

pe joueler gef fore alle hys god, 

Is like pe reme of heuenesse clere;” 

So sayde pe Fader of folde & flode; 

For hit is wemle}, clene, & clere, 

& endele; rounde, & blype of mode, 

& commune to alle pat ry;twys were.’* 
In other words, the same physical qualities of spotlessness, 
clarity, beauty, roundness,’ which, subjectively regarded, make 
the gem a natural symbol of innocence, also suggest in minia- 
ture the empyrean heaven.” Accordingly, the “pearl of great 
price,” borne on the bosoms of the 144,000 maiden queens," 
brides of the supreme Innocent,” the Lamb, is token at once 
of their merit, innocence, and of their reward of merit,—heaven, 
or the bliss of heaven. Naturally, also, the “righteous” in 
heaven wear the pearl, since without it they could not be in 
heaven. But the innocence of the “righteous’’ is not the pure 
innocence of the little child, whose one blot of original sin has 
been washed away in baptism. The child is “saf by ry;t,”™ that 
is, by merit of innocence. Grace is sufficient to make good 
its defect of good works.“ But the righteous man is in really 
worse case respecting the merit of good works. However many 
he count to his credit, the balance is surely against him. 

‘Where wyste; pou euer any bourne abate 

Euer so holy in hys prayere 

71. 719. 

®il. 733-739. 

* As the perfect form, the sphere symbolizes innumerable excellences,— 
among others, simplicity and cleanness. So, for example, Albertus Magnus: 
“. . . quoniam orbicularis figura sine angulis est, quibus duplicitas figuratur, 
simplicitatem designat.” Also, “sicut dicit beatus Bernardus, ubi. . . angulus, 
ibi procul dubio sordes, sive rubigo.” (De Laud. B. Mar. Virg. VII, i, 1). 

Dante calls the Moon the “eterna margarita.” (Par. ii, 34). 

" Il. 740, 785-786, 865-870, 854-856. 

® Commenting on the text, Rev. xiv, 1-4, which is the poet’s authority, 
Albertus says: “Ei vidi, et ecce Agnus stabat supra montem Sion, id est Christus, 
qui est agnus per innocentiam, quasi juvare paratus.” (O9. cit. VI, xiii, 1). 

% The refrain of sect. xii. 
“ Cf. st. liii. 
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pat he ne forfeted by sumkyn gate 

Pe mede sumtyme of heuene; clere? 

& ay pe ofter, pe alder pay were, 

& ay laften ry;t & wrojten woghe. 

Mercy & grace moste hem pen stere, 

For pe grace of God is gret inno;e.’” 
At the bar of pure Justice, while neither can safely stand by 
the merit of good works, the little child is really innocent, the 
righteous man is only constructively so by the fiat of divine 
Mercy. At most, by contrition he has humbled himself as a 
little child. In other words, he is not by mature one with the 
perfect exemplar of Innocence, Christ, as is the little child. 

Thus, unexpectedly, in the argument of the Pearl, the glori- 

fied child turns the tables upon her doubting interlocutor. He 
had voiced the time-honored protest of common sense against 
the equal wage of the eleventh-hour laborer: 


‘That cortayse is to fre of dede, 
zyf hyt be soth pat pou cone; saye; 
Pou lyfed not two jer in oure pede; 
Pou cowpe; neuer God nauber plese ne pray, 
Ne neuer nawper Pater ne Crede. 

& quen mad on pe fyrst day! 

I may not traw, so God me spede, 

Pat God wolde wrype so wrange away; 
Of countes, damysel, par ma fay, 

Wer fayr in heuen to halde asstate, 
Aber elle3 a lady of lasse aray; 

Bot a quene!—hit is to dere a date.”* 


She answers, at first conventionally enough, by the orthodox 
interpretation of the parable of the Vineyard.” Her interlocu- 
tor, still unconvinced, declares her “‘tale vnresounable,” and 
quotes Scripture on his side: 


‘Dou quyte; vchon as hys desserte, 
Pou hy3e Kyng ay pretermynable.” ’ 

At this, the maid springs her surprise. She says, in effect: if 
you raise the question of “deserts,” what are the deserts of 
the laborer in God’s vineyard of this world? The longer he 
works, the more he mars. He accumulates, therefore, not more 


% Il. 616-624, 

8 st. xii. 

7 Matt. xx, 1-16. Pearl, sts. xlii-xlix. 
81]. 595-596. Ps. xi, 12-12. 
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wages, but more fines. At the end of the day, instead of God 
owing him the penny agreed upon, he probably owes God 
several pennies. Only, 


Pe grace of God is gret inno3e, 


not only to remit the debt, but to pay the originally promised 
penny of eternal life.'® I, on the other hand, called back from 
this miry world before I could be soiled by it, have the greatest 
of all deserts—likeness to the spotless kingdom whence I sprang, 
likeness to the unsullied Lamb, the pure Innocent, Jesus Christ. 
By deserts, therefore, “by ry3t,” the reward of the full penny is 
mine,—once indeed my one fine for the sin of my father Adam 
has been remitted by my Lord’s Atonement, repeated for me 
in baptism.”° 

The poet of the Pearl is a mystic. His solution of the prob- 
lem of salvation is the mystic solution. His heavenly maiden 
advises: 

‘I rede pe forsake pe worlde wode, 
& porchase py perle maskelles.’”™ 

If the world, the worldly self, is the great impediment to salva- 
tion, blessed indeed are they who die as little children, for whom 
this “‘worlde wode” hardly exists. Beati pauperes spiritu. 

In the poet’s dream, the babe that was appears as a maiden 
of surpassing loveliness, in shining white raiment, pearl- 
bedecked, and wearing a regal crown, 


Hise pynakled of cler quyt perle, 
Wyth flurted flowres perfet vpon.” 


So are the “poor in spirit’’ enriched, and the humble exalted.* 
The Dreamer asks who formed her beauty, and fashioned 
her raiment.“ The maiden replies that it was Christ, her 
“‘maskelez Lambe,”’ who 


‘calde me to hys bonerte: 
“Cum hyder to me, my lemman swete, 

9 st. lii. 

20 sts. liii- Lx. 

“1. 743-744. 

2 I]. 207-208. 

*% Cf. St. Thomas, Jn Guaest. disput. de Potentia, q. vi, 9: “Paupertas 
meretur regnum et divitias spirituales, et humilitas meretur exaltationem et 
dignitates coelestes.” 

“st. lxiii. 
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For mote ne spot is non in pe.” 

He gef me my3t & als bewte; 

In hys blod he wesh my wede on dese, 

& coronde clene in vergynte, 

& py3t me in perle; maskelle;. 4 
In the strikingly parallel passage in Boccaccio’s Eclogue,. 
Olympia gives credit for similar benefits to the Virgin. Silvius, 
whose réle is altogether correspondent to that of the Dreamer 
of the Pearl, asks: 


‘Dic munere cujus 
Inter texta auro vestis tibi candida flavo?’ 


And Olympia replies: 


‘Has vestes formamque dedit faciemque coruscam 
Parthenos, secumque fui.” 


In fact, the poet of the Pearl pays as great tribute to the Virgin, 
but in subtler fashion. According to him, Christ makes over 
the risen babe in the image of Mary, and crowns her in be- 
trothal with the very words attributed to Him, when crowning 
Mary: 

‘Cum hyder to me, my lemman swete, 

For mote ne spot is non in pe.” 


The words are those of Cantic. iv, 7-8: ““Tota pulchra es, amica 
mea, et macula non est in te. Veni de Libano, sponsa mea, 
veni de Libano, veni, coronaberis.’’ In his monumental De 
Laudibus B. Mariae Virginis Libri XII, Albertus Magnus 
gives elaborate interpretations of this text. He says, among 
other things: ‘‘Dicit ergo [Christus]: Veni, amica, id est, conscia 
secretorum, ut tibi revelem secreta, quae nec oculus vidit nec 
auris audivit, etc.2* Veni, sponsa, ad thalamum sponsi tui 
immortalis, ne ab ipso de caetero separeris. . . Veni, humilis 
ancilla, ut fias sublimis regina. Qui enim humiliatus fuerit, 


% ll. 762-768. 

* 11. 59 et seq. 

% ij, 763-764. 

27 Op. Omn., ed. Borgnet, Par., 1898, XXXVI. The work is a veritable 
thesaurus of symbolic lore concerning the Virgin. I use it for that reason, 
neither asserting nor denying that the poet of the Pearl used it directly. 

*8 The maiden declares herself 

‘Sesed in alle hys herytage [I]. 417]; and asserts of herself and her peers, 

that ‘We purjoutly hauen cnawyng’ [1. 859]. 
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erit in gloria [Job. xxii, 29]: et ancillae debetur exaltatio tanto 
major, et locus sublimior, quanto ipsa ancilla humilior.”™ 

Mary is not only supreme queen in heaven, but also empress 
of the three kingdoms of heaven, earth, and hell. She is the 
“Quene of cortaysye” ;*° the Pearl-maiden is queen by courtesy.~ 
Mary is empress: 

Pat Emperise al heuene; hat 

& vrpe & helle in her bayly.* 
So, according to Albertus, at her Assumption Christ pronounced 
Mary: “Dixit, inquam, ei sicut legitur, Esther, xv, 14: Accede, 
et tange sceptrum. Accede huc, et tene sceptrum, accipe regiam 
dignitatem, esto domina coeli et terrae, esto regina et impera- 
trix Angelorum et hominum, sede a dextris meis in gloria, quae 
semper adstitisti a dextris meis serviens pro aeternis, in vestitu 
deaurato, id est, corpore immaculato.”* And again: “Regnum 
autem Christi et Mariae quod ideo regnum est, extenditur et 
continet quasi tres provincias, coelestium, terrestrium, et in- 
fernorum.’” 

Because of her infinite love of Christ, Mary is made over 
into His likeness.“ She is not only His “‘sister,’’ but even His 
twin sister.» Obviously, then, between Olympia’s accrediting 
her transfiguration to Mary, and the Pearl-maiden accrediting 
her transfiguration to Christ, there is a distinction without a , 
difference. And both, in sex, belong with Mary. Ir fact, the 
poet of the Peari paints his glorified maiden in the very colors 
of the symbolic portraits of Mary. She appears to him a vision 
of white and gold. 

* XII, vii, vi, 4. Cf. Ill, xiv: Maria in coelis coronata; V, i: De spiritualé 
pulchritudine Mariae; V1, vi: Maria sponsa; VI, xiii: Maria regina. 

#1. 456. Cf. Dante’s “donna de la cortesia.” (Vita Nuova xii, 10.) 

" I. 441-442. 

® Op. cit. ITI, xiv. 

* Op. cit. VI, xiii, 3. 

™ Albert. Mag., op. cit. IV, xvii, 1: “Et nota, quod dilectio dicitur quasi 
duos ligans, diligentem videlicet rei quam diligit, id est, amantem amato: est 
enim amor amantis et amati quasi quaedam unio potissimum in bonis, et nat- 
uraliter illud quod amatur, in sui naturam suum convertit amatorem.” And, 
specifically, Mary’s “pulchritudines quasi derivantur a pulchritudinibus sponsi, 
& quo sponsa recipit totam suam pulchritudinem: quia sponsus pulcher est per 
naturam, sponsa pulchra est per gratiam.” (Ib. V, i, 3.) 

™ Cf. Albert. Mag. op. cét. VI, iii: Maria soror. 
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Blysnande whyt wat; hyr bleaunt. . . . 
As glysnande golde pat man con schere, 
So schon pat schene anvnder schore.* 


He compares her whiteness to that of ivory: 

Hyr vysage whyt as playn yuore.” 
“Ebur castitas,” explains Albertus,“ . . . aurum humilitas. . . 
Anima enim Mariae et corpus quasi de ebore per virtutem in- 
tegerrimae virginitatis, virtutes ejus corpus ejus adornantes 
quasi aurum.’** Again, the poet compares the maiden’s 
whiteness to that of the lily: 

Py colour passe; pe flour-de-lys.** 


So Mary “propter candorem comparatur ipsa lilio, Cantic. ii, 2: 
Sicus lilium inter spinas, etc.’”’ And Albertus immediately adds 
the apposite moral interpretation: ‘“Moraliter: Fideli animae 
necessarius est candor innocentiae.’*° Innocence is the one 
and sufficient virtue of the Pearl-maiden. Once more, the hue 
of the maiden is likened to that of pearl, not pallid, but warm 
with rose color: 

Her depe colour jet wonted non 

Of precios perle in porfyl py ste.“ 
Osgood says,““This mingling of white and red is a convention.’ 
So it is;—and also, symbolically, of the Virgin. And the “‘faith- 
ful soul” is fitly colored in her likeness. “In frontis planitie et 
candore, quo scilicet frons quandoque perfunditur quasi quodam 
roseo rubore, designatur verecundia Virginis. Planities se habet 
ad simplicitatem, candor ad munditiam, rubor ad charitatem. 
Frons autem fidelis animae erubescentia nominis Christiani et 
verecundia, ne audeat scilicet cogitare, loqui, audire, vel facere 


* Il. 163, 165-166. 

37]. 178. Also, 1. 212: ‘Her ble more bla3t pen whalle; bon.’ 

* Op. cit. X,ii,9. Cf. X, ii, 5: ‘Maria eburnea: quia ebur est os elephantis, 

. . » prius obscurum sed quibusdam instrumentis elimatum artificiose, red- 

ditur candidum et lucidum. Sic Maria quando concepta est, obscura fuit per 
originale, sed subtili sancti Spiritus artificio candida et lucida facta est in 
sanctificatione: et tunc data est ei gloria Libani, qui interpretatur candor vel 
candidatio.” 

ells . 

Op. cit. V, ii, 19. 

“jl. 215-216. Cf. Beatrice’s “color di perle . . . . non for misura.” (Vite 
Nuova, xix, 66-67). 

@ Ed. Pearl, |. 215 note. 
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aliquid inhonestum, aut nutu, aut signo, aut gestu, seu riso.’’” 
Not only is the maiden goldenly radiant, but her hair is specifi- 
cally like spun gold. 


As schorne golde schyr her fax penne schon.“ 


So is the Virgin’s hair, signifying her “golden thoughts.” 
“‘Ratione capillorum comparatur Maria, Cantic. IV, 14: Nardus 
et crocus, etc. Crocus enim crines habet aureos, quales ad lit- 
teram Virginem credimus habuisse, et tales vidimus in reliquiis 
apud Rothomagum. Vere enim cogitationes ejus fuerunt 
aureae: quia dependentes et ortum habentes in capite aureo 
deitatis, etc.’“* This quality of gold in the maid is due to the 
infusion of the virtues of the Virgin. “Aurum pulcherrimum 
metallorum: caetera metalla, caeterae virgines, vel caeteri 
sancti, de quibus format Dominus vasa gloriae, quos omnes 
olorat et insignit pulchritudo virtutum Mariae.”“ Because 
Mary is without taint of sin, she is of the very purest gold. ~ 
‘“‘Mundissimum aurum est carere fomite peccati, quod nullus 
habuit praeter beatam Virginem. Unde congrue attribuitur 


ei superlativus gradus.’*’ The baptized little child in heaven 
asserts the same of itself: 


‘Maskelles,’ quod pat myry quene, 
‘Vnblemyst I am, wythouten blot, 
& pat may I wyth mensk menteene.’* 


Naturally, also, the babe is virginal, ‘‘coronde clene in ver- 
gynte.’“* There would be, however, a distinction. There is 
no personal merit in the unconscious babe’s sinlessness and vir- 
ginity, whereas in the Virgin Mary these qualities represent a 
victory. Although she was immune from the lusts of the flesh, 
yet, like Christ himself, she had to withstand the temptations 
of Satan.*® So, according to St. Thomas, the innocent babe, 


* Albert. Mag., op. cit. V. ii, 7. Hence, also, the appellative of “rose” for 
both Mary and the maiden. Pearl, ll. 269,906. De Laud. XII, iv, 34. 

“1. 213. 

* Albert. Mag., op. cit. V, ii, 5. 

“ Albertus Mag., op. cit. X, ii, 10. 

7 Ib. 

8 Il. 781-783. 

1. 767. 

% Cf. St. Thomas, Sent. IV, d. xlix, q. v, a. 3, q. 1, 2. 
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dying after baptism, would lack the reward of victory, the 
aureole of virginity, but would have a “‘special joy of innocence 
and integrity of the flesh.”' So the maid asserts: 

‘More haf I of ioye & blysse hereinne, 

Of ladyschyp gret & lyve; blom, 

Den alle be wy3e3 in be worlde my;t wynne 

By pe way of ry;t to aske dome.” ~ 
As brides of the Lamb, both Mary and the maiden are clothed 
“in linen (bysso), clean and white,” as declared in Reo. xix, 7-8. 
The poet notes that 


Blysnande whyt wat; hyr bleaunt;* 


and again: 
Al blysnande whyt wat; hir bleaunt of biys.™ 


Identifying the first nuptials of the Lamb with the Incarnation, 
Albertus interprets the text of Revelations: “‘Venerunt nuptiae 
Agni, id est, tempus carnem assumendi. E# uxor ejus praepar- 
avit se, id est reddidit idoneam, ut de ipsa carnem assumeret. 
Praeparavit, inquam, per libertatem arbitrii. Sed quia hoc non 
sufficit sine adjutorio gratiae, subdit, v. 8: Et datum est alli ut 


cooperiat se bysso, id est, castitati, splendenti ad alios per exem- 
plum, et candido quoad se, et hoc maxime quando vovit virginita- 
tem.” And Mary, in turn, confers upon her faithful the “vestem 
candidam sine admixtione maculae mortalis,” the ‘“‘byssum [qui] 
candidam significat innocentiam.’”™ Again, at her second 
nuptials, her Coronation, in the greeting of the Bridegroom, 
“Veni de Libano, coronaberis,” the word Libanus is inter- 
preted to mean “whiteness” in several symbolic senses.” Finally, 


® Sent. IV, d. xxxiii, q. iii, a. 3, 3%: “Aureola est premium accidentale de 
operibus perfectionis, secundum perfectam victoriam. Sen/. IV, d. xlix, q. v, 
a. 3, q. 1, c. fi.: “Puer moriens post baptismum, habet speciale gaudium de 
innocentia, et de integritate carnis. Non autem habet proprie aureolam 
virginitatis.” 

® Il. 577-580. 

8]. 163. 

1]. 197, Osgood’s reading. 

® Op. cit. VI, vii, 1. 

Op. cit. II, i, 15. 

*“TLibanus interpretatur albus, candidus, candor, candidatio, quia in 
significatis istorum quatuor habitabat Virgo quando vocabatur ad coronam. 
Erat enim alba et candida per duplicem virginitatem, vel per puritatem et 
innocentiam, quae duo signantur in candore. Erat etiam candor substantiva, 
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the maiden’s garments, as well as her crown, are richly orna- 
mented with pearls. Mary, as Virgin, is “universarum vir- — 
tutum margaritis adornata.’** The maiden, indeed, wears only 
pearls. 

A ry3t coroune jet wer pat gyrie 

Of marioyrs & non oper ston.” 

Py3t & poyned at vche a hemme, 

At honde, at sydes, at ouerture, 

Wyth whyte perle & non oper gemme.“ 


The gems that Mary wears symbolize her virtues, and these she 
confers upon her faithful ones. Adorned with these gems, 
faithful souls are received into heaven as queens, crowned by 
the Bridegroom even like Mary herself. Such Albertus pre- 
sents as the moral sense of the scriptural account of the recep- 
tion by King Solomon of the Queen of Sheba, which account 
anagogically signifies the Assumption and Coronation of Mary. 
The passage is singularly apposite to the dramatic symbolism of 
the Pearl,—except that the “faithful soul” in the poem, the 
little child, is bedecked with but one gem, one virtue, the pearl 


of innocence, yet sufficient and supreme. Albertus says: ‘‘Mor- 
aliter: Vis ut anima tua introeat in supernam Jerusalem, et 
veniat in morte ad verum Salomonem, oportet ut sit regina non 
serva peccati . . . oportet etiam ut regina ista habeat aurum 
quadruplex, scilicet aurum castitatis, charitatis, sapientiae, et 





non solum adjectiva, quia candor est lucis aeterna, et speculum sine macula. Et 
ab isto candore candescit quidquid candidum est. . . . Erat et est candidatio: 
quia nigros peccatores qui divinam peccando amiserunt similitudinem impe- 
trando eis a Filio gratiam compunctionis, misericorditer candidat et dealbat.” 
(Albert. Mag., op. cit. XII, vii, vi, 4). Cf Pearl, |. 766: 

‘in hys blod he wesch my wede on dese.’ 
In the last analysis, for Albertus also, Christ is really the one who cleanses by 
his Atonement. But, on the other hand, my whole line of argument goes to 
show that the poet of the Peari also believed in the necessary mediation of the 
Virgin. 

% Sts. 17-18. 

5 Albert. Mag. ,op. cit. IV, ix, 7. 

* }}. 205-206. 

@ I, 217-219. 

@“‘Gemmae istae virtutes designant, scilicet humilitatem, castitatem, 
pietatem, justitiam, fortitudinem, prudentiam, temperantiam, et hujus modi, 
quibus Maria per gratiam ornat amatores et imitatores suos.” (Albert. Mag., 
op. cit. VI, xiii, 4). 
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obedientiae. . . Oportet etiam ut habeat gemmas pretiosas, 
id est, virtutes. De isto enim auro et gemmis istis componitur 
corona reginae, id est, fidelis animae. Alioquin impossibile est 
ipsam ante veri Salomonis faciem pervenire.’’® 
By an easy shift from the quality possessed to the possessor 

of the quality, the Pearl, which signifies innocence, is made also 
to signify the innocent one. The poet addresses the glorified 
maiden: 

‘O perle,’ quod I, ‘in perle; py3t, 

Art pou my perle pat I haf playned, 

Kegretted by myn one, on ny3te’?* 


And she acknowledges the identity. 


‘Sir, 3e¢ haf your tale mysetente, 

To say your perle is al awaye. 

Pat is in cofer so comly clente 

As in pis gardyn gracios gaye, 

Hereinne to lenge for euer & play’® 
So Mary is also figured in the pearl of the parable. “Ipsa est 
enim pretios. margarita, pro quo omnia quae habentur, ven- 
denda sunt ut ematur, id est, omnia emolumenta vitae praesentis 
contemnenda, ut ei serviatur.” The maid’s advice— 


‘I rede pe forsake pe worlde wode, 
& porchase py perle maskelles,—’*’ 


would be followed if the penitent faithfully served the Virgin. 
A hint to this effect is also given in the poet’s declaration that 
his vision was vouchsafed to him 


In Augoste in a hy; seysoun. ® 


This ‘‘hy3 seysoun,” or feastday, would be that of the Assump- 
tion; and the coincidence would indicate her merciful inter- 
cession. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the part the Virgin played in the faith of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. St. Bernard had said: “Nihil nos Deus 


% Op. cit. VI, xiii, 4. 

I], 241-243. 

% I]. 257-261. 

® Albert. Mag., op. cit. LI, iii, 4. 
87 ll. 743-744. 

$81. 39. 

6° Cf. Osgood, ed. Pearl, p. xvi. 
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habere voluit, quod per Mariae manus non transiret.””° She 
is regarded as dispensing mercy as Christ justice:. . . saepe 
quos Filii justitia damnat, matris misericordia liberat. Quae 
scilicet justitia Filii et misericordia matris videntur sic altercari, 
quasi dicat justitia Filii: Ego occidam et percutiam: misericordia 
matris respondeat: Eé ego vivere faciam, et manabo.”’™ Mary, 
it seems, was predestined from the beginning to be the neces- 
sary complement to Christ in the scheme of salvation,—to me- 
diate with the Son, as the Son with the Father. “Siquidem 
deerat nobis advocatus apud Filium antequam Maria nascere- 
tur. Dixit autem Pater, Genes II, 18: Nom est bonum hominem 
esse solum, id est, non sufficit unicus advocatus, vel mediator, 
aut intercessor humano generi in coelo, cum tot et tam peri- 
culosas habeat causas coram me. Faciamus ei adjutorium, id 
est, beatam Virginem quae alleget pro genere humano coram 
Filio, sicut Filius coram me.”” Accordingly, “Paradisi porta 
per Hevam cunctis clausa est, et per Mariam Virginem pate- 
facta est.’ 

Whether the poet intended it, I cannot say, but there may 


be a subtler symbolic significance in the dating of his apocalyp- 
tic vision: 


In Augoste in a hy; seysoun, 
Quen corne is coruen wyth croke; kene.” 


A “hy; seysoun” is a feastday, dies festus; and, declares 
Albertus, “Dies festus, dies aeternitatis. In ipsa [Maria] enim 
fuit initium diei festi: quia omnia terrena contempsit supernis 
inhians.”” So fittingly, on Mary’s feastday, the poet has his 
vision of the eternal day, and is told that by “despising all 
earthly things,” he may awake in that eternal day.” Moreover, 
the mowing of the corn naturally refers to the harvest-time; 


7 In Vig. Nat. Dom., serm. I, in fine. 

™ Albert Mag., op. cit. II, i, 23. Cf. éb. VI, xiii, 3: “Regnum Die consis- 
tit in duobus, scilicet in misericordia et justitia: et Filius Dei sibi quasi reti- 
nuit justitiam velut dimidiam partem regni, matri concessit misericordiam 
quasi dimidiam aliam partem. Unde et dicitur regina miscricordiae, et Filius 
sol justitiac.” 

™ Albert. Mag., op. cit. II, i, 19. 

% Jb. IV, ix, 2. 

™ Il, 39-40. 

™ Op. cit. VI, i, 2. 

il. 743-744. 
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and the eternal day is the great harvest-time, when the “first- 
fruits’ from among men shall be gathered “unto God and to 
the Lamb.”’”” 

Mary, as has been said, is identified with the “pearl” of 
the parable, and to possess her we should be willing to give all 
the world.”* But Albertus carries his application of the parable 
to bolder praise. To possess that “pearl of great price,’”’ God 
himself gives his all. ‘Ipsa [Maria] enim est pretiosa illa mar- 
garita, quae quasi simgularis in Evangelio introducitur integra 
carne, et spiritu, in tantum concupiscibilis, ut divinos animos 
in se converteret, et, ut tota Dei fieret, in negotiatione absque 
omni exceptione negotiator coelestis omnia sua distrahit et 
commutat. Undecanitur: “Oadmirabile commercium.” Mar- 
garita etiam ista totum se Deo dedit, et, omnia divina sibi vin- 
dicans mutavit. Nam et Deus illam elegit, et in ejus com- 
paratione omnia sua contulit, et quasi pro ipsa habenda expendit 
omnia sua propria, id est, divina.””® And the Pearl-maiden 
appears to declare a similar “ccommercium” between Christ and 
herself, the handmaid of Mary: 

sesed in alle hys herytage 
Hys lef is, I am holy hysse.* 
And this idea of Christ storing in his golden coffer of paradise 
the pearl which he has purchased by giving his ali,—his life 
on the Cross,—reappears in the maiden’s retort: 


‘Sir, 3e haf your tale mysetente, 
To say your perle is al awaye, 
Pat is in cofer so comly clente.’* 


Also, implied in the first two lines— 


Perle plesaunte to Princes paye, 
To clanly clos in golde so clere!— 


it strikes the keynote of the whole poem. For to one who 
understands, these two lines symbolically imply both the means 
and the reward of salvation: the renouncement of all worldly 


™ Rev. xiv, 4. 
78 See above, p. 12. 
7 Op. cit. VI, ix, 9. 
80 I]. 417-418. 
81 I]. 257-259. 
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things, according to the parable; the so won intercession of 
Mary, the pearl of mercy; the rebirth in her likeness; the 
espousal with Christ, or to continue the figure, become a “‘prec- 
cious pearl,” to lie in his golden coffer secure forever. 

In the passage just quoted, Albertus applies to the Virgin 
the adjective “‘singularis.” It is an epithet virtually conse- 
crated to her. “Unde ei canit Ecclesia: 

Virgo singularis, 

Inter omnes mitis, etc.”™ 
She is unique in beauty: “vere enim pulcherrima, quae tot 
habuit in se pulchritudines, quot virtutes et singulas in super- 
lativo gradu. Et ideo vere dicitur simgularis.”™ The poet of 
the Pearl himself uses the term of her: 


Now for synglerty o hyr dousour, 
We calle hyr Fenyx of Araby.™ 


In the first stanza of the poem, the poet declares of his “perle 
wythouten spot,” that 


Queresoeuer I jugged gemme} gaye, 
I sette hyr sengeley in syngulere. 


This emphasis upon the familiar word must, I think, have 
arrested at once the attention of any fourteenth century Catho- 


& Albert. Mag., op. cit. XII, iv, 28. Cf. IL, ii, 15; IV, vi, 2; X, ii, 12. 

% 7b. V,i, 1. The devotees of the Virgin love to ring changes on the word. 
Thus Albertus enumerates her unique excellences “in pariendi singularitate. . . 
. . . . in singulari dominatu super Filium Dei et suum, ... . in singulari 
actione vel bona operatione, .. . . in singulari passione vel martyrio, . . . . 
in singulari transitu vel ascensu de mundo ad Deum, .. . . in singulari sep- 
ultura, . . . . in singulari sublimatione, . . . . in singulari consessu ad dex- 
teram Filii, . . . insingulari potestate.” (Op. cit. IV,iv,3). Similarly, St. Bon- 
aventure: “Maria singulariter, tam corpore quam anima, est aula Domini, 
domus Dei sanctissima. . . . O vere singulariter beatam domum, quae sola tam 
singulariter talem meruit habere Dominum . . . . Iste singularis Mariae Domi- 
nus sic singulariter cum Maria fuit, quod etiam ipsam tam singulariter dominam 
fecit, quod nec similem visa est, nec habere sequentem: dum ipsa singulariter; 
Domini filia, Domini mater, Domini sponsa, et Domini anciila facta est: Maria 
enim filia Domini singulariter, genefosa mater Domini singulariter, gloriosa 
sponsa Domini singulariter, pretiosa ancilla Domini singulariter obsequiosa 
fuit.” (Speculum B. Mar. Virg., Lect. X). 

% I]. 429-430. Albertus likens the Virgin to the phoenix for another singu- 
larity: “. . . . Maria una sola est mater et virgo. Unde et comparatur phoen- 
ici, quae est unica avis sine patre.” (Op. cit. VII, iii, 1). 
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lic reader, and, applied to the immaculate Pearl, have called 
up before his mind the image of the Virgin. Thus his mind is 
prepared beforehand for the association to be established 
between the glorified Innocent and the glorious “‘mater innocen- 
tiae,” and what the poet presents as apparently a mere compli- 
ment turns out in the sequel to be an inspired prophecy. The 
device is characteristic of medieval religious allegory. Dante, 
for instance, in the Vita Nuova as in the Divina Commedia, 
constantly employs it. In the principle, of course, the poet so 
assumes the rdéle of the prophets of the Old Testament, spokes- 
men of truths of which they themselves were unaware. 

On the warrant of Rev. xiv, 4, the Pearl-maiden declares 
herself to be one of 144,000 in heaven, all, like herself virgin 
queens fashioned in the diminished likeness of the virgin queen 
and empress, Mary. And, in the sequel, the Dreamer sees them 
all in procession, following the Lamb, and singing ‘‘a new song.” 
The apocalyptic number is a multiple of twelve, and as such 
may have been interpreted by the poet to signify the totality 
of a class. He surely does not include in this unified throng 
the whole host of the redeemed. In the first place, in accord 
with the text, he declares them to be virgins.% The loss of 
virginity in holy matrimony is certainly no bar to heaven; 
but not even God can restore virginity lost.*7 Moreover, the 
poet does present certain human personages in heaven outside 
of the virginal procession, namely, the “aldermen,” who, 


Ry3t byfore Gode; chayere,™ 


wait to receive it. His authority is Rev. xiv, 3, and, more fully, 
IV; 10: “Procidebant viginti quatuor seniores ante sedentem 
in throno, et adorabant viventem in saecula saeculorum.” By 
medieval theologians, these twenty-four elders were variously, 


% So Albertus, op. cit. XII, vii, v, 11: “(Duodenarius autem numerus est 


universitatis. ... . Per viginti quatuor sicut et per duodecim sanctorum uni- 
versitatis figuratur.” Cf. Dante’s two garlands of twelve doctors in Par. 
x, xii. 

® Reo. xiv, 4: “Hi sunt, qui cum niulieribus non sunt coinquinati, vir- 
gines sunt.” 


87 Cf. St. Thomas, S. T. III, Ixxxix, 3, c.: “Innocentia, et tempus amissum, 
irrecuperabilia.” St. Jerome, Epist. xxii, ad Eustoch, De custod. Virginit. v: 
“Cum omnia possit Deus, suscitare virginem non potest post ruinam.” 

*8 Il. 885, 887, 1119. 
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but most commonly taken as the Twelve Patriarchs, sons 
of Jacob, and the Twelve Apostles, spiritual sons of Christ.® 
Their position, right before God’s throne, implies a distinction 
of rank in heaven, and of itself refutes the notion, declaredly 
heretical, of a flat democracy, or rather oriental despotism of 
an absolute royal family ruling a dead level of subjects, attrib- 
uted to the poet of the Pearl by Professor Brown.* More- 
over, as Professor Osgood points out, “‘belief in the equality of 
heavenly rewards is certainly at variance with the poet’s 
social ideas,” and, moreover, the orthodox view is clearly 
implied in Purity (ll. 113-124), a poem almost certainly 
by him.“ To suppose, as Professor Osgood does, a sud- 
den change of mind by the poet on so fundamental a dogma is 
certainly gratuitous unless absolutely demanded. The pre- 
sumption is against a devout fourteenth-century Catholic acting 
the heretic; and if he were to do so, he would certainly try to 
bolster up his position as strongly as possible. In one sense, the 
poet of the Pearl does assert equality of reward. His baptised 
infant receives the penny, the promised wage, no less than the 
saint and martyr. The question is what the “penny” of the 
parable is interpreted, theologically, to mean. According to 
the common orthodox view, it means salvation, “eternal life’’ 
in communion with God. So, for instance, St. Augustine: “Ita 
quia ipsa vita aeterna pariter erit omnibus sanctis, aequalis 
denarius omnibus attributus est.’ But, as Professor Brown 
seems, if I understand him, to forget, orthodox writers make a 
distinction. This eternal “vision of God,” the one common 
reward of all the blest, is the essential reward. So the poet: 


pe ryjtwys mon schal se hys face, 
pe harmle; hapel schal com hym tylle.™ 


But, while objectively the essential reward is one and equal, 
subjectively it varies. Just as one man can get more good 


* So Albertus, op. cit. XII, vii, v, 11: “Duodecim enim Patriarche, scilicet 
filii Jacob fuerunt in Veteri Testamento, et duodecim Apostoli in Novo, quos 
Christus luctator noster genuit in passione.” 

* C. F. Brown, The Author of the Peari, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIX, pp. 
115ff. 

" Cf. ed. Pearl, pp. xxxix-xl. 

® De Sancta Virginitate, cap. 26, Migne, Pairol., vol. xl, col. 410. Quoted 
from Brown, op. cit., p. 138. 

* ll. 675-676. 
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out of a penny than another, so one spirit in the presence of 
God can realize him more fully than another.“ Bearing this 
distinction in mind, I can find nothing in the poet’s argument 
counter to the orthodox view. 

Where in the hierarchy of the blest he would set the bap- 
tized infant is another story. In such a question variant views 
are legitimate enough; for it is a question of opinion, or specula- 
tion, not of dogma, or infallible truth. At least, the poet seems 
to represent the baptized infants as all among themselves on 
an equal plane. They are all just alike in symbolic appearance. 
In this view he follows St. Thomas,” and opposes St. Bonaven- 
ture and Dante.” According to Dante, the baptized innocents 
form at least a hierarchy by themselves below that of the adult 
blest. His reason is that in them personal merit is lacking, 
and must be supplied by another (altrui).” By “another,” 
Dante, I think, means Christ. St. Thomas had said: “Nam 
pueris baptizatis subvenit meritum Christi ad beatitudinem 
consequendam, licet desint in eis merita propria, eo quod per 
baptismum sunt Christi membra effecti.** This pronounce- 
ment seems to supply the authority for the argument of the 
Pearl. The baptized innocent, child of a father in the faith,” 
ascribes its salvation entirely to Christ,’ and claims the salu- 
tary effect of baptism indicated by St. Thomas of being made 
one with Christ.’ 


™ Cf. St. Thomas, S. 7., I-II, v, 2: “Contingit autem aliquem perfectius 
frui Deo quam alium, ex eo quod est melius dispositus vel ordinatus ad ejus 
fruitionem . . . . Unitas denarii significat unitatem beatitudinis ex parte 
objecti; sed diversitas mansionum significat diversitatem beatitudinis secund- 
um diversum gradum fruitionis.” 

® S. T. III, lxix, 8. 

® Par. xxxii, 40 ff. 

Tb. 43-45. . 

%* S. T. I-II, v, 7, 2m, fi. On the strength of Par. 76-77, “Altrai’” is com- 
monly interpreted to mean “the faith of its parents,” but to be born in the 
faith and to be baptized are rather, I think, the “certe condi##ioni” (1.43) pre- 
requisite to salvation. 

% Cf. IL. 383-384: 

‘Bot Crystes mersy & Mary & Jon— 
Pise are pe grounde of alle my blysse.’ 
100 Cf., e. g., st. liii. 
11 Cf, Il. 457-462, quoted above, p. 1. 
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This entire dependence upon the vicarious merit of Christ 
apparently appeals to the poet as the perfection of “poverty 
in spirit.” Combined with utter humility'® and virginity, it 
forms a perfect defence against the enemies of the spirit,—the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. So Mary is said to be safe from 
these three enemies ‘‘quia humilis et pauper et virgo fuit.’”! 
For these reasons the Pearl-maiden declares of herself: 


‘More haf I of ioye & blysse hereinne, 

Of ladyschyp gret & lyve; blom, 

Pen alle pe wy3e3 in pe worlde my3t wynne 

By pe way of ry3t to aske dome.’™ 
She claims for herself certainly a higher ‘accidental reward’ of 
“joy and bliss” than attainable by the “righteous man.” The 
common “penny” means more to her. In claiming also “more 

Of ladyschyp gret & lyve3 blom,” 
I think she means to claim also that greater “clarity” which 
for orthodox theologians signifies capacity for more perfect 
fruition of God, and therefore a higher rank, a more exalted 
“mansion,” in heaven.’ Though higher than the “righteous,” 
the innocent does not rank necessarily highest after the Virgin. 
As already said, there are the “aldermen,” patriarchs and 
apostles, who are closer to the Throne. Doubtless, the poet 
would higher exalt also the prophets and martyrs, and probably 
others. But he is not concerned to edit the social register of 
paradise. He is discussing only one issue in the problem of the 
divine reward of merit, namely, the comparative worth for 
salvation of the vicarious merit of Christ’s sacrifice and of the 
direct individual merit of good works; and he decides in favor 
of the former.’ The example of the little child, born in the 
faith and dying after baptism, is simply an extreme cas au vif 
of one saved by vicarious merit solel¥, 


1 St. xxxiv. 

103 Albert. Mag., op. cit. I, vii, 14. 

104 I], 577-580. 

1% The poet’s case might be reduced to simple mathematical terms. The 
innocent’s merit is zero; but the righteous man’s balance of merit is a minus 
quantity (ll. 616-124); and a minus quantity is less than zero. 

16 Professor Brown, I think, is in error when he attributes to the poet 
the extreme view that “salvation is not at all a matter of merit.” (Op. cit., p. 
132). Merit does count: 

‘Pe ry3twys man schal se hys face.’ (1. 675). 
The poet’s position is not absolute, but comparative. 
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The child in question may have really lived and died; she 
may have been the poet’s own daughter.’ The issue has 
undoubtedly a certain literary interest. Modern readers would, 
I think, prefer a genuine elegy to a homily in the form of an 
elegy,—even if the two were verbally identical. We have a 
conviction that “sincerity’—meaning literal truth to fact— 
must somehow tell. But in the case of the Pearl, as in that of 
certain other medieval works,’* an altogether false dilemma 
has been vehemently debated. Either the Pear/ is an elegy, or 
it is an allegory. If one grasps the second horn of the dilemma, 
and declares the poem an allegory, then ipso facto he must admit 
that the lamented one is no really-truly child at all, but a mere 
personification—like Boethius’s Lady Philosophy or Bunyan’s 
Giant Despair. The fallacy of this dilemma has been so often 
exposed, that it is incomprehensible how learned critics should 
be still guilty of it; but they are. To such as remain stiff- 
necked in heresy I would commend the work so often cited in 
this article, that of Albertus Magnus in praise of the Virgin 
Mary. It is a rich and illuminating corrective of the idea of 
allegory represented in the Roman de la Rose. According to 
Albertus, Mary is “figured” in nearly every person or thing 
mentioned in Scripture. She is figured for instance, in the 
“t*hortus conclusus” of Canfic. iv, 12; rather, she is that “garden 
inclosed.”” Albertus then proceeds to enumerate and describe 
in 225 quarto pages the symbolic properties, delights, scents, 
meteorology, flora, and fauna of Mary qua Garden. It is a 
huge allegory, but Mary is no mere personification of a Garden. 
Her historical reality remains unimpeached. Again, to take an 
illustration from another quarter, in Dante’s allegorical inter- 
pretation of Lucan’s account of Martia’s return to Cato in her 
old age, Cato is said to signify God. Would Dante have us 
believe that Lucan’s Cato was not the real Cato? He himself 
answers the question: ‘‘What earthly man was more worthy 


7 That the babe was a girl might be argued from ll. 447-448: 
‘Alle pat may perinne aryve 
Of alle pe reme is quen oper kyng.’ 
The procession later described (sts. xcii-xciii) is altogether of maidens exactly 
like the heroine, “pe Lambes vyue;.” (1. 785). This discrepancy is not ex- 
plained. 
4 Dante’s Vita Nuova, for instance. 
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to signify God than Cato? Surely no one.’ So might the 
father say of his innocent and baptized babe that no one was 
more worthy to signify a bride of the Lamb. She who on earth 
had been to his heart the pearl of great price, more precious than 
all his earthly goods, herself now possessed the more truly 
divine jewel which is the ‘open sesame’ of heaven, which is also 
symbol of the lucid sphere of heaven. And he meets her there 
in vision, transformed, a virgin, into the image of the blessed 
Virgin, that most precious pearl for which God gave even His 
divine all,—His Son on the Cross. So once again, the poet’s 
babe is not only the exemplum of his sermon, but also example - 
for him and all others. Only by humbling himself as this 
little child, by sacrifice of all else regaining his lost innocence, 
may he enter into the kingdom where she is. So the “pearl” 
takes on still another signification: it is his lost innocence as 
well as his lost innocent. And in this aspect, his lament is 
that of the contrite heart groping in the darkness for its lost 
hope, 

A medieval symbol of this kind is like a crystal of many 
facets. Though each facet may reflect but one object, the sym- 
bol as a whole may at the same time reflect many objects. The 
“fourfold sense’’ in allegorical interpretation is only a limited 
and systematized application of this multiple reflection, or 
reference, of a symbol. Diametrically opposed in principle are 
the fixed and univocal personifications of the Roman de la Rose. 

I recognize that I have far from exhaustively discussed the 
symbolism of the Pearl. I have not touched, for instance, on 
the richly symbolic background. But if I may have success- 
fully indicated a profitable direction of study, my hope is more 
than fulfilled. 

JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
Columbia University 


1 Conv. IV, xxviii, 121-123. 











ZUM VOKALISMUS DES GOTISCHEN AND- 
WAIHANDO, ROM. 7, 23, IN SEINEM VERHALTNIS ZU 
ALTISLANDISCHEM VEGA ‘TOTEN’ 


Das gotische Verbum and-waihan ‘widerstreiten’ ist nur 
zweimal belegt, 1) im Part. priis. (Rim.) 7, 23)—witob—and- 
waihando witoda ahmins (vopov—évriotparevdpevoy TH vou Tod vodbs 
und 2) im Prat. sg. (Randglosse zu Rim. 9, 13) and—*waih 
(gulonoa, ‘ich hasste’) von Streitberg (Wérterb. S. 172) u. a. 
erschlossen. 

1) Statt and-waihando (so Castiglione-Braun) las Uppstrém 
failschlich and-weihando; diese Lesart hatten schon Gabelentz- 
Lébe vorgeschlagen, und dieselbe wurde noch immer von Heyne 
in seiner Ausgabe des Ulfilas (Paderborn, 1896) beibehalten. 
In seiner Ausgabe der gotischen Bibel (Heidelberg, 1908), die 
jetzt als die massgebende Gestalt des gotischen Textes gelten 
muss, will Streitberg entweder nach Gabelentz-Lébe-Heyne 
die Konjektur and-weihando beibehalten, oder angesichts aisl. 
vega ‘schlagen,’ ‘téten,’ ahd. ubaruuehan ‘iiberwinden’ ein go- 
tisches and-wathando (=wehando) ansetzen. Letztere Vermu- 
tung ist aber, wie mir scheint, von Braune (Literaturdl. 1908, 
S. 328) mit Recht abgewiesen. 

2) An der Stelle and-*waih (Randglosse zu fijaida, Rim. 9, 
13) ist im Manuskript nur das and- deutlich, das iibrige ist 
“fast verblichen”’; die Form -*waih ist von Streitberg (W@ért- 
erb. S. 172) nach dem Simplex weihan: waih erschlossen. Dieser 
Form and-waih entsprechend verdient im Part. pris. die Form 
-weihando (Rim. 7, 23) den Vorzug, wie Braune (a. a. O.) gegen 
Streitberg richtig hervorhebt: ‘Str. will nach ahd. ubar-uuehan 
ein got. and-wathan ansetzen. Mir scheint es angesichts der 
Glosse andwaih R. 9, 13 und des zweimal belegten Simplex 
weihan einfacher, die Konjektur andweihando beizubehalten.” 

Uber and-waihando (Rim. 7, 23) sagt Streitberg (Got. Ele- 
mentarbuch, §203, 1910): “‘Natiirlich kann ein Schreibfehler 
vorliegen; aber die in eine andere Ablautsreihe iibergetretenen 
Verba ahd. wubar-wehan ‘iiberwinden,’ aisl. vega ‘schlagen’ 
sprechen fiir ein urspr. Paradigma andwatha-andwiith.” 

Nach Streitberg (Urgerm. Grammatik, S. 291, §200, II, 1) 
beruhen aisl. vega ‘téten’ und ahd. ubar-uuehan auf dem uralten 
suffixbetonten e/o-Verbum, wihrend die Verba mit langem 
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Stammvokal der I. Ablautsreihe (got. weihan, ahd. wthan) auf 
das uralte wurzelbetonte e/o-Verbum zuriickzufiihren seien. 
Infolge der urspriinglich betonten Endsilbe habe die Stammsilbe 
den Schwundstufenvokal der I. Ablautsreihe erhalten und somit 
seien die betreffenden Verba schon in urgerm. Zeit in die V. 
Reihe iibergetreten. Aisl. vega ‘téten’ und ahd. ubar-uuehan 
will Streitberg also auf gleiche Linie stellen, indem sie beide auf 
einer urgerm. Priisensbildung' beruhen sollen, welche in dem- 
selben Verhiltnis zu *wihan stehe, wie etwa z. B. got. likan 
(sogenanntes Aoristpris.) zu biudan der II. Reihe, oder got. 
trudan, anord. troda zu angs. tredan, ahd. tretan der V. Reihe 
steht. 

Zwischen ahd. ubar-uuehan und got. and-waihan méchte 
man mit Streitberg-Fick jedenfalls einen niheren Zusammen- 
hang annehmen. Aber angesichts der Tatsache, dass wir 
iiber beide Verba so mangelhaft unterrichtet sind, lasst sich 
kaum behaupten, dass wir hier véllig sicher gehen. Hinsicht- 
lich des Priteritums lisst uns das Ahd. ganz im Stiche, denn 
von ubar-uuehan sind nur wenige spiarliche Reste von Prisens- 
formen iiberliefert, aus denen sich nur entnehmen lasst, dass 
der Inf.-uuehan und die 3. sg. -uuihit lautete.2 Dem Mhd. 
nach méchte man annehmen, dass ahd. ubar-uuehan mit gi- 
scehan auf einer Stufe stand. Zwar fehlt das Priteritum an- 
scheinend auch im Mhd.; die Formen wach: wéhen (in Miiller- 
Zarnckes Mhd. W érterbuch III, 650°) sind nur erschlossen. 

Mit aisl. vega ‘kimpfen’ hingegen ist die Sache ganz anders 
bestellt, denn von diesem Verbum besitzen wir im Anord. 
simtliche Formen, sowie auch Nebenformen (Anorw.), also 
vega (anorw. auch piga), vd: végum, vegenn (anorw. auch viginn). 

Gegen Streitberg und Fick vermuten schon Falk u. Torp 
(Norw.-Dén.-Etym. W érterb. I1, S. 1362 unter veie II), dass aisl. 
vega ‘téten’ nicht auf einer urgerm. Entgleisung von *wihan zu 
einem Verbum mit kurzem Stammvokal (*wigan) beruhe, son- 
dern erst nachtraiglich aus urgerm. *wihan durch das Part. prat. 


' Vgl. hingegen Fick, Vergleich. W orterb., 4. Aufl., 3. Bd., S. 408, der diese 
Verba als Aoristperf. ansehen will. Formell aber lauft Ficks Deutung auf das- 
selbe wie Streitbergs hinaus, da der sogenannte starke Aorist (vgl. griech. 
wWeiv, pvyeiv, deity usw.) der Bildung nach mit dem Pris. der suffixbetonten 
e/o Klasse identisch ist. 

2 Vgl. Freis.-Pn. ubaruuehan Inf., R. Glos. uparuuihit ‘exsuperat,’ Graff 
I, 701. 
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*wigan->*wegan-(=aisl. vegenn, vgl. bedenn zu btda ‘warten’) 
hervorgegangen sei. 

Wenn sich aisl. vega ‘téten’ auf diesem Wege erkliren lasst, 
d. h. wenn es als Neubildung (auf Grund des umgeformten Part. 
prit. vegenn entstanden) anzusehen ist, kann aisl. vega, als nach- 
triigliche Neubildung, natiirlich nichts fiir ein Alteres got. 
*-wathan sprechen. 

Mir erscheint Falk und Torps Erklarung des aisl. vega 
‘téten’ als Neubildung ganz richtig, nur hat den Ausgangspunkt 
zum Ubertritt in die V. Reihe wohl nicht das Part. prat. vegenn, 
sondern eher das Prit. sg. »é gewahrt (wie schon Noreen und 
Heusler angedeutet haben).* 

Zwar geht aisl. »é auf urspriingliches *waih zuriick (d. h. 
*waih>*véh>vd), aber diese Form v4 ist mit dem Prit. sg. od 
des Verbs vega ‘wiegen,’ ‘bewegen’ (=got. wigan, angs.-alts.- 
ahd. wegan) der V. Ablautsreihe zusammengefallen (d. h. 
*wag>*vah>vd). Weiter hat, wie schon Falk und Torp (a. a. O.) 
angedeutet haben, die Umformung des alten Part. prat. *viginn 
der I. Ablautsreihe zu veginn ein Seitenstiick an bedenn‘ Part. 
prat. (aus alterem *bdidinn, vgl. alts. gi-bidan, angs.-biden) zu 
bida ‘warten’ nach bedenn Part. prat. zu bidja ‘bitten.’ Tat- 
sichlich ist aber das alte Part. prat. von *wihkan der I.Ablauts- 
reihe in anorw. viginn (neben veginn) noch bewahrt, woraus 
der neue Inf. viga (neben vega) im Anorw. zu erkliren ist; d. h. 
im Einklang mit den Vokalverhaltnissen der V. Reihe erhalt 
hier im Anorw. der Inf. den gleichen Stammvokal wie das Part. 
prat. (d. h. wie vega: veginn, so auch viginn: viga). Die Partizi- 
pialformen viginn und veginn stehen also im Anord. als alte und 


* Vgl. A. Noreen, Aisi. Grammatik,® §488, Anm. 5; Heusler, Aisi. Elementar- 
buch, §310, 6: “Vega ‘kampfen, titen’ ging einst nach der 1. Klasse, vgl. got. 
weihan, ae. wigan, wég; den Ubertritt bewirkte der Sing. Prit. waik>od = 
24 ‘ich wog’ (got. wag).” 

* Uber die Neubildung bedenn vgl. Axel Kock, Beiir. XXIII, S. 498 und 
H. Collitz, “Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in keltischem Gewande,” 
J. E. Germ. Phil. V1, S. 297, Anm. 1. 

Man beachte, dass bide nur im Part. priit. bedenn nach dem Muster von 
bidja umgeformt ist. Ebenso wire zu erwarten, dass nur vigenn zu vegenn 
nach vegenn der V. Reihe umgeformt wire, wenn nicht das Prit. sg. »¢ von 
diesen beiden Verba lautlich zusammengefallen wire. Daher erscheint Heus- 
lers Annahme gegen Falk u. Torp richtig, dass nicht das Part. prit., sondern 
das Prit. sg. »é den Ausgangspunkt zum Ubertritt in die V. Reihe gewahrt 
habe. 
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jiingere Bildung neben einander, ebenso wie z. B. aisl. tigens® 
‘ausgezeichnet,’ ‘vornehm,’ altes starkes Part. prat. der I. 
Reihe, neben #ébr, schwache Neubildung zu #4 (=got. teihan), 
téba. 

Da nun im Aisl. nicht nur *viginn zu vegenn umgeformt, 
sondern auch oé Prit. sg. mit dem oé der V. Reihe zusam- 
mengefallen war, so wurden die itibrigen Formen des alten 
*wihan durch Analogiewirkung ganz natiirlich nach demselben 
Muster (d. h. nach dem von vega der V. Reihe) umgebildet, und 
somit ist im Aisl. altes *wikan in die V. Reihe iibergetreten. 

Diesen Ubertritt wird aber wohl weiter die naheliegende 
Bedeutung der beiden Verba beférdert haben, indem bei dem 
Verbum vega ‘schlagen,’ ‘téten’ auch der Gedanke an ‘das 
Schwert. bewegen’ (vgl. vega ‘bewegen’) hatte vorschweben kén- 
nen.® 

Das alte Verbum *wthan der I. Ablautsreihe hatte im Aisl. 
lautgesetzlich die folgende Gestalt ergeben miissen, 

*oj4,’ *vd: *vigum, *viginn. 

Wir sehen aber, dass die kontrahierten Verba der I. Ablauts- 

reihe mit urspriinglichem 4 oder hw im Auslaut der Stammsilbe 

sonst in die schwache Konjugation iibergetreten sind, wie z. B. 
lj4 (=got. leihwan), lépa, lépr (auch lénn) 

tj4° (=got. tethan), tépa (tjépa), tépr (tj4pr) usw. 


* Vgl. auch fogenn, alten Rest der II. Ablautsreihe, Part. prit. zu jingerem 
tj6a, t§ja (= got. tiuhan) tj6(a)da, tj6(a)dr; ebenso stehen im Alts.-Angs. z. B. die 
alten Part. priat. gi-thungan, -dungen neben den jiingeren gi-thigan, -digen zu 
pthon der I. Ablautsreihe aus urspriinglichem *pinkon der III. Reihe. Fir 
andere Part. prit., als alte Reste der I. Ablautsreihe im Aisl., vgl. Noreen, Aisi. 
Grammatik, §433, Anm. 

* Hiermit ist zu vergleichen angs. (ge)-wegan ‘tdten’, ‘kampfen.’ Es lisst 
sich aber schwer entscheiden, ob dieses (ge)-wegan dasselbe Verbum wie wegan 
‘tragen’ (=got. -wigan) mit sekundadrer Bedeutungsentwickelung sei, oder zu 
altem wthan mit Ubertritt in die V. Reihe gehére. Jedenfalls ist eine Um- 
bildung des angs. wigan, wig : wigon, -wigen der I. Reihe nach wegen, wig: 
wagon, -wegen der V. Reihe nicht anzunehmen, wie bei den entsprechenden 
Verben im Aisl., weil im Angs. keine grammatische Zweideutigkeit vorliegt, 
wie bei aisl. od Priit. sg. 

'Vgl. wthan>véha> véa> vd Inf. vé 1. Per. sg. usw. 

* Neben #é begegnet auch die seltnere Form fega. Die Formen éega Inf. 
und éiginn Part. prit. stehen also als jtingere und alte Bildung auf gleicher 
Stufe mit aisl. vega Inf. und anorw. viginn Part. prit. 
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Nach dem Vorbild von /jé: #j4 hatte man erwarten kénnen, dass 
auch *yjé in die schwache Konjugation iibergetreten wire, und 
dieses wiire wohl der Fall gewesen, wenn altes *yjé im Prat. 
sg. (d. h. »é) nicht mit dem starken Verbum vega (d. h. vé) der 
V. Reihe lautlich zusammengefallen wire, wie oben erklirt. 

Der auf Grund der grammatischen Zweideutigkeit mit vega 
‘bewegen’ veranlasste Ubertritt des alten *wthan der I. Reihe in 
die V. Reihe findet vorziigliche Parallelen im Angs., wo z. B. die 
starken Verba der I. Reihe mit urspriinglichem’ oder hw im 
Auslaut der Stammsilbe in die II. Reihe iibergetreten sind, 
weil aus der Kontraktion im Pris. derselbe Stammvokal (d. h. 
to, éo) bei der I. Reihe, wie bei der II. Reihe, hervorgeht. Vgl. 
z. B. angs. ton, téon (got. teihan =aisl. tijd), tah: tigon, -tigen (= 
aisl. sigenn), das infolge des Zusammenfalls des Priis. mit dem 
Priis. ton, téon (got. tiuhan=aisl. tjéa, tija, tjuga) der II. 
Ablautsreihe schiesslich ganz und gar mit diesem Verbum 
(ebenso wie aisl. *xjé der I. Reihe mit vega der V. Reihe) zusam- 
mengefallen ist; also neben téh : tigon, -tigen stehen auch (éah: 
tugon, -togen.° Der lautliche Zusammenfall von tion, téon der 
I. Reihe mit éfon, téon der II. Reihe veranlasste im Angs. den 
Ubertritt des alten *#than in die II. Reihe, gerade wie im Aisl. 
der Zusammenfall von vd Prit. sg. der I. Reihe mit vd der V. 
Reihe den Ubertritt des alten *wthan in die V. Reihe veranlasste, 
nur dass im Aisl. die urspriinglich lautgerechten Formen (von 
vd Priit. sg. und viginn (anorw.) Part. priit. abgesehen) schon 
friih (und zwar in vorliterarischer Zeit) geschwunden waren. 

Ebensowenig wie die jiingeren angs. Formen #éah : tugon, 
-togen auf got. téuh : tatihum, tatihans zuriickzufiihren sind, lasst 
sich die Form vega ‘téten’ im Aisl. auf ein got. -*wathan zuriick- 
fiihren, denn aisl. vega ‘téten’ lisst sich ebenso gut als sekundire 
Entwicklung aus altem *wthan der I. Reihe erkliren, wie angs. 
téah : tugon, -togen als sekundire Entwicklung aus altem *tihan 
der I. Reihe. 

Aus Missverstindnis der Entwicklung des aisl. vega, vd: 
vogum, vegenn haben Streitberg, Fick u. a. dieses Verbum auf 
eine Linie mit ahd. ubar-uuehan gestellt. Zwar scheinen ahd. 
-uuehan und aisl. vega ‘téten’ mit gleichem kurzem Stamm- 


* Vgl. Sievers Angs. Grammatik,’ §383, 2. 
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vokal (vgl. hiermit got. digan™ statt *deigan der I. Reihe) auf 
gleicher Stufe zu stehen, aber hier betriigt doch der Schein, denn 
der Vokalismus von ahd. -uuehan lasst sich jedenfalls auf an- 
derem Wege erkliren als der von aisl. vega. Sicher ist es, dass 
aisl. vega ‘téten’ eine nachtrigliche Entwickelung darstellt. 
Wie sich aber der Vokalismus von ahd. —uuehan zu dem des got. 
and-waihan verhilt, lasse ich dahingestellt, zumal der Mangel 
an Belegen von beiden Verben es unméglich macht, einen end- 
giiltigen Schluss iiber die Lautgestalt der beiden Verba zu 
ziehen. Wenn aber auch ahd. ubar-uuehan auf einer urgerm. 
Entgleisung des alten wihan in die V. Reihe beruht, wie dies 
Streitberg und Fick annehmen, lisst sich diese Entwicklung 
nicht von aisl. vega ‘téten’ gelten, und demnach darf man nicht 
aisl. vega neben ahd. ubar-uuehan (wie dies Streitberg tut) als 
Stiitze eines sonst nicht belegten got.-*wathan heranziehen. 
Was den Vokalismus von got. and-waihando (Rim. 7, 23) an- 
langt, ist es viel einfacher und natiirlicher, mit Braune (Liétera- 
turbl. 1908, S. 328) anzunehmen, dass hier ein Schreibfehler 
vorliege, wonach man natiirlich die Konjektur and-weihando 
beibehalten miisste. 
ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 


%© Von diesem Verbum sind nur das Part. priis., pamma digandin (Rim.9, 
20), und das Part. prit., ga-digans (I. Tim. 2, 13) und digana (2. Tim. 2, 20), 
belegt. Mit got. digan Inf. der I. Ablautsreihe sind in den jiingeren Sprachen 
solche Verba wie z. B. angs.ripan, northumb. grioppa (mit a-Brechung des 7), 
gripes zu vergleichen (vgl. Sievers, Angs. Grammatik,® §382, Anm. 3). Vgl. 
auch angs.-weosan ‘vergehen’ (Part. priis. 46-weosende, Part. prit. for-weren, 
for-weoren) der V. Ablautsreihe aus urgerm. -*wisan, woneben auch ein urgerm. 
-*wtsan der I. Reihe muss bestanden haben, wie das alte Part. prit. aisl. visenn 
‘verwelkt’ beweist; vgl. auch aisl. visna, angs. wisnian, weornian (mit Brechung 
des alten % vor 7). 











ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES ON GENESIS B 


The vexed question as to the originality of the Genesis B 
poet may fairly be considered as reopened since Professor Robin- 
son’s Note on the Sources of the Old Saxon Genesis. The pre- 
sumption is now in favor of some apocryphal source for the 
highly unusual account of the temptation given in this docu- 
ment. But the present paper does not aspire to the honors of 
Quellenforschung; its purpose is to cite from the commentators 
some bits of material which are more or less parallel to the 
striking differences appearing in the B fragment, and to hazard 
some suggestions about the method and purpose of the Old 
Saxon poet. 

At the beginning of Genesis B we notice that the poet evi- 
dently began with the story of creation, and then went back to 
tell of the fall of the angels. In Genesis A, on the other hand, 
the poet began with the creation, rebellion, and fali of the 
angels (ll. 1-91), and then proceeded as in the opening chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. The creation of man is a consequence 
of the fall of the angels (ll. 86-102). The Genesis B poet also 
held this doctrine (ll. 365-66; 395-97; 422-23), but that did 
not keep him from putting the story of the fall of the angels 
after the creation of the world and immediately before the temp- 
tation. Therefore the interpolator of Genesis B was obliged 
to make a composite in which the story of the rebellious angels 
appears twice. Giétzinger had noticed this, and Sievers later 
used it to enforce his classic argument.? Wiilker’s rejoinder 
that Milton also told the story of the rebellious angels twice® 
was not to the point, for the account in Paradise Lost, Book 
VI, is very brief, and Raphael does not repeat at any length 
the narrative of Book I. This difference between A and B is 
one illustration of the general difference between the two poets 
as to interest and purpose. The A poet follows the method of 
the chronicle; the B poet wants to tell the story of the tempta- 
tion by centering the interest on the motives and activities of 
the tempter. After he has shown Adam and Eve established in 
Paradise, therefore, he takes up the other thread of his story, 


1 Modern Philology, IV: 389 ff. 

* Der Heliand und die angelsichsische Genesis (Halle, 1875), p. 7. 

* Grundriss sur Geschichte der angelsichsischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 127. 
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and carries on the narrative without a break till the two threads 
- come together. It must be said, I think, that this method has 
advantages which Milton’s plan in Paradise Lost loses. Milton, 
it will be remembered, has drawn the reader’s attention from 
Satan by the time he reaches the crisis of his story in Book IX. 
The encounter of Eve and the serpent is far removed from the 
earlier account of the rebel angels; the character of Satan has 
changed, as the critics have pointed out, and we lose, to a large 
extent, the dramatic contrast that should come from the irrup- 
tion of the devil into Paradise. 

Li. 235-45. Apparently the B poet does not dwell at 
length on the delights of Paradise. We are not absolutely cer- 
tain of this, for we have no means of knowing what came just 
before our fragment. But even if we had the account of the 
planting of Paradise we should probably find little to remind us 
of the idyllic descriptions in the Guthlac (B) 795-816, or in the 
Phoenix. The B poet expands at great length for psycho- 
logical purposes, but he is not interested in the merely visual 
and picturesque. 

L. 307. The rebel angels fell for three days and nights. 
I have not seen this datum elsewhere, but it is more likely to 
be tradition than sheer invention, just as Milton’s “Nine days 
they fell” derives from the fall of the Titans in Hesiod.‘ All I 
can say of the Anglo-Saxon poet’s three days is that the detail 
fits fairly well with the two following traditions. Satan fell, 
according to one account, on the second day of the creative 
week. This is given as a Hebrew tradition in Petrus Comestor’s 
Historia Scholastica,’ whence the Middle English Genesis and 


Exodus has it: 
He was mad on pe sunedai 
He fel out on pe munendai.* 


Again, Adam fell on the day he was created, that is, the sixth 
day.” These traditions put together give an interval of three 
days. 


4 Paradise Lost, I, 50-53; VI, 871. Cf. edition by A. W. Verity (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), p. 371. 

5 Migne, 198: 1058-59. 

* LL. 71-72. 

’ Bede, Hexaemeron I ad Gen. 3; Migne, 91: 210. Bede, however, says 
that the angels were created on the first day of the week (Quaestiones super 
Genesin; Migne, 93: 243 ff.), and also that they fell on that day (Migne, 93: 
247 ff). 
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Ll. 371 ff. Satan is bound, and cannot escape from his 
prison. Abbetmeyer thinks the fetters are “from the de- 
scensus literature.’’* The binding of Satan occurred in connec- 
tion with the harrowing of hell,® and was then, in this version, 
transferred to the original fall of the angels. This feature of 
the Genesis narrative is closely connected with another, the 
temptation of Eve by an emissary of Satan, instead of by 
Satan himself. Satan sends an emissary because he is bound. 
He is still the leader of the fallen angels, but he has to call for 
a volunteer to overthrow mankind. Sandras compared this 
tradition of temptation by an envoy with the reference in the 
Book of Enoch to Gadrel as the angel who tempted Eve.’® In 
the Genesis B, then, these elements, probably deriving from 
different sources, are combined in a closely knit narrative. 

Abbetmeyer classifies the accounts of the fall of the angels 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry into two groups: (1) the “Epical Group”; 
(2) the “Semi-dramatic Group, or Plaints of Lucifer.”™" In his 
remark about the fetters he seems to imply that there may be 
some interaction between the two traditions. A later state- 
ment of his puts the influence of the Plaints on the Genesis 
somewhat differently: ‘““‘The idea of the fettered devil in 
Genesis B probably arose independently of the Plaints; but 
the short narrative of the tall of the angels, Genesis 736-750, 
seems to show their influence.” The question of this rela- 
tionship naturally arises in connection with the speech of Satan 
to his thanes. Have we here a version of the episode known as 
the “infernal council,’ which has had a long career in European 
literature? Professor Olin H. Moore traces a tradition of the 
infernal council from the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus 
through Robert de Boron’s Merlin, Boccaccio’s Filocolo, Vida’s 
Christiad, Sannazaro’s De Partu Virginis, Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata, and Milton’s Paradise Lost.“ But in this series only 
Milton associates the council with the fall of man. The others 

* Old English Poetical Motives Derived from the Doctrine of Sin (Minneapolis, 
1903), p. 10. 

* Gospel of Nicodemus, Ch. VIII. 

© De carminibus Anglo-Saxonicis Caedmoni adjudicatis disquisitio (Paris, 
1859), p. 67. 


1 Op. cit., p. 16. 
3 Ibid., p. 19. 
™ Modern Philology, XVI: 169 ff, 
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connect it with some later crisis in the affairs of men. To Mr. 
Moore’s list, for example, might be added Phineas Fletcher’s 
A pollyonists,“ in which Satan and his peers evolve the Gun- 
powder Plot. It is possible, however, that a tradition connect- 
ing the council with the fall of man might be traced. The idea 
evidently had wide currency in the seventeenth century. Thus 
in the Sarcotis of Masenius, Satan, alias Antitheus, makes a 
speech to his fellows describing their wretched state, and urging 
them to action. Jealousy of man is emphasized, and Satan 
finally selects himself for the enterprise of temptation.“ In 
Vondel’s Lucifer there is an infernal council after the defeat of 
the rebel angels.“ Here Satan does not describe at length the 
present sufferings of his crew, but goes directly to the point and 
proposes revenge. He does not talk about a volunteer, or make 
the appeal for a messenger, but finally— 

Even thus spake Lucifer, and then he sent 

Prince Belial down, that he forthwith might cause 

Mankind to fall.” 
It seems probable that there are other examples of a council 
of devils connected with the fall of man, between the Anglo- 
Saxon Genesis and Milton. It is just possible that the tradi- 
tion represented in the Gospel of Nicodemus is responsible for 
both the Anglo-Saxon and the seventeenth century councils, 
that at an early date it was transferred from the harrowing of 
hell to the original fall by some kind of action from the “Plaint”’ 
tradition on the “Epical’’ tradition, and that, in the course of 
literary history, it was a second time transferred to the fall of 
man by the steps described in Mr. Moore’s article. 

Of the infernal council I have found no trace in the commen- 
tators. There is a soliloquy of Satan, however, in Ambrose’s De 
Paradiso Liber Unus, which may be worth quoting, since any- 
thing approaching the dramatic is a rare thing in the com- 
mentaries. “Considerabat enim diabolus quod ipse qui fuisset 
superioris naturae, in haec saecularia et mundana deciderat; 


“ Canto I, 17 ff. 

% Sarcotis (Paris, 1771), p. 98 ff: Original edition 1650. Quoted in William 
Lauder, Essay om Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Ancients in Paradise Lost 
(London, 1750), pp. 34-35. 

* Trans. L. C. Van Noppen (New York, 1898), p. 424. 

7 Thid., p. 427. 
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homo autem inferioris naturae sperabat aeterna. Hoc est ergo 
quod invidet dicens: Iste inferior adipiscitur quod ego servare 
non potui? Iste de terris migrabit ad coelum, cum ego de coelo 
lapsus in terra sim? Multas vias habeo quibus hominem de- 
cipere possim. De limo factus est, terra ei mater est, corrupta- 
bilis involutus est,” etc."* The wording here is pretty close to 
the following lines of the Genesis: 
Paet me is sorga maest, 

paet Adam sceal, pe waes of eortan geworht, 

minne stronglican stol behealdan, 

wesan him on wynne, and we pis wite polien, 

hearm on pisse helle.'* 
Avitus has a speech of Satan after the fall, which is a plaint 
for a few lines, but for the most part an outline of policy.*® 
There is a similar speech, or rather meditation in direct dis- 
course, in the Middle English Genesis and Exodus, in which 
envy and policy appear rather than the plaint.** Fritzsche sug- 
gested that Avitus possibly influenced the part of the poem 
in which this meditation occurs.” 

Li. 460 ff. The description of the two trees in the garden 
is strikingly unorthodox. The poet tells first of the tree of life, 
beautiful and excellent; he who ate of this tree would never 
experience evil, and would live forever, enjoying the favor of 
God. But there was also the tree of death, black and gloomy; 
whoever ate of the fruit of this tree would know both evil and 
good, would henceforth live a sorrowful and laborious life, and 
would finally be overcome by old age and death. We see that 
here the tree of life (Genesis, ii: 9; iii: 22) is brought into direct 
contrast with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. This 
antithesis is not biblical. The poet almost writes as if the 
choice offered to man were between the fruit of the tree of life 
and the fruit of the tree of death. But the most striking thing 
in the passage is the description of the tree of death as “eallenga 
sweart, dim and pystre.”™ This directly contradicts Genesis 
iii: 6: “ . . The woman saw that the tree was good for food, 

8 Migne 14: 301. 

* LL 364-68. 

2° De Originali Peccato, ll. 89-116. 

™ LL 295-318. 

= Anglia, V: 49. 

™ Ll. 477-78. 
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and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was 
to be desired to make one wise.”” Moreover, the commentators 
were at some pains to explain that the tree was not intrinsically 
evil, that it was good, like everything else created by God, and 
could be called the tree of the knowledge of evil as well as good 
only because of the possibility of transgression which it offered.™ 
This was the orthodox doctrine on the subject. Bede thus 
stated it: ‘“Lignum etiam scientiae boni et mali, non est dubi- 
tandum quod esset lignum visibile, in quo utique non suspicor 
aliquid noxium inesse, cum fecerit Deus omnia bona valde; 
sed malum est homini transgressione praecepti.’”™ Accordingly, 
in Christ and Satan the tree is called holy and its fruit beauti- 
ful — 
on pam halgan treo 
beorhte blaeda.* 
A. R. Skemp notes the contrast of the two trees in Genesis B 
as an example of the universal association of brightness with 
goodness, and of darkness with evil.** But a poet writing under 
orthodox influences might avoid such a contrast. 
On the other hand, there was also a tendency to denounce 
the tree that brought death into the world. In the Genesis 
poem attributed to Juvencus, the dual nature of the fruit of 
the tree is thus described: 
Gignitur haec inter pomis letalibus arbos, 
Conjunctum generans vitae, mortisque saporem.”” 
Guibert said: “‘Lignum est cujus robur stoliditas, fructus in- 
fectio, et umbra caecitas.’"* A favorite subject in early Chris- 
tian literature was the contrast between Adam’s tree and Christ’s 
tree,?® called respectively the tree of death and the tree of life; 


“So Augustine, De Genesi ad Litteram, Migne 34: 377; Chrysostom, Pat- 
rologia Graeca, 53: 132-33; Isidore, In Genesin, Migne 83: 216; Remigius 
Antissiodorensis, Exegetica, Migne 131: 61, etc. 

* In Pentateuchum Commentarii, Migne 91: 207. 

* 1}. 417-18. So 1. 484. 

%° The Transformation of Scriptural Story, Motive, and Conception in Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. Modern Philology, TV: 423, especially p. 445. 

37 Migne 19: 347. Also 2: 1099, Incerti Auctoris Genesis. 

%8 Moralia in Genesin, Migne 156: 64. 

** Cf. Sophus Bugge, Studien tiber die Entstehung der nordischen Gotter- und 
Heldensagen, trans. Oscar Brenner (Munich, 1881-89), p. 476. Also Abbet- 
meyer, op. cit., p. 22. 
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and this helped to point the contrast between the two trees in 
the garden, as appears in the following passage in Ambrose: 
“Paradisum nobis Crux reddidit Christi. Hoc est lignum quod 
Adae Dominus demonstravit, dicens de ligno vitae, quod esset 
in medio paradisi, edendum: de ligno autem scientiae boni et 
mali, non edendum.’’® Here the antithesis between the tree 
of knowledge and the cross is definitely transferred to the two 
trees in the garden. In Alcuin the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge is intrinsically bad, and the antithesis appears: “Cur 
[enim] in paradiso lignum vitae et lignum scientiae boni et mali 
creatum est?—Resp. Ut per illud potuisset homo immortalis 
esse, per hoc vero mortalis; ligno vitae quasi medicina, ut in- 
corruptabilis esset, utebatur; ligno autem scientiae boni et mali, 
quasi ut veneno, ut moriretur.”** Wherever the Genesis poet 
got the idea of the contrast, it falls in very well with his doc- 
trine of the origin of evil. It is probable that he took the idea 
from such passages as I have cited from the commentators, and 
elaborated the contrast in his own style. 

The remarkable deviation of the Saxon poet’s temptation 
story from the orthodox account has often been noticed. The 
commentators can be cited only for the sake of contrast. The 
orthodox opinion was that the serpent was an automaton oper- 
ated by the devil.* More unusual was the opinion that Satan 
transformed himself into a serpent.“ Of course the idea of 
transformation was simpler and more vivid, and so better 
adapted for poetry, than the idea of the automaton, and 
accordingly we have in Genesis B: 

Wearp hine pa on wyrmes lic. 
Professor Robinson has shown that the telescoping of the two 
versions of the temptation story, the tempter appearing in one 
case as the serpent, and in the other as an angel of light, is 
to be found both in the A pocalypse of Moses and in Genesis B.* 

© In Psalmum XXXV Enarratio, Migne 14: 954. 

" Interrogationes et Responsiones in Genesin, Migne 100: 517-18. 

® See below. 

*® So Augustine, De Genesi ad Litleram, Migne 34: 443; Chrysostom, Homil- 
tae in Genesin, Pairologia Graeca 53: 127; Eucherius, Migne 50: 910; Bede, 
In Pentateuchum Commentarii, Migne 91: 210-11; Alcuin, Migne 100: 523, etc. 

“Bruno Astensis, Expositio in Genesim, Migne 164: 166; Hugo of St. 
Victor, Dogmatica, Migne 176: 287. 

® Modern Philology, loc. cit. 
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Interesting confirmation of this point is offered by Mr. C. W. 
Kennedy, who draws attention to the fact that some of the pic- 
tures in the Junius MS. show the tempter in the form of an 
angel, others in the form of a serpent.* It may be added that 
both forms of the temptation occur in Paradise Lost. In the 
story of the temptation as dreamed by Eve, told at the begin- 
ning of Book V, the tempter is | 


One shaped and winged like one of those of Heaven.*" 


But in Book IX he is the serpent of the biblical account. 
The criticism of Ker and others has brought out the fact 
that the Genesis poet is not trying to justify the ways of God 
to men. He does not seek to explain away evil. At the same 
time, he tends to refer evil to causes beyond the province of the 
human will. The description of the tree of knowledge as in- 
trinsically evil, already discussed, is a case in point. The evil 
does not inhere solely in the fallibility of the human will, but 
in the tree itself. And so Adam and Eve are deceived into 
thinking that they are doing God’s will; they do not fall a prey 
to gluttony, vanity, and vain-glory. The poet goes so far as 
to express his wonder at the mystery of the fall: 
Paet is micel wundor 

Paet hit ece God aefre wolde 

Peoden polian paet wurde pegn swa monig 

forlaedd be pam ligenum, pe for pam larum com.™ 
This is directly in opposition to the commentators, who 
generally emphasize the primordial wickedness of mankind. 
Only in a few passages have I noticed any attempt to lighten 
Eve’s burden of guilt. Rupertus Tuitiensis says that Eve 
certainly knew that it was not the serpent, but a spirit, that 
was speaking to her, and was led astray by sheer wonder at 
his wisdom and cunning. “Item et illud quaeritur, utrim 
nesciret mulier quod serpens, aeque ut caetera animantia, 
irrationalis esset, et sua facultate loqui non posset. Si hoc 
nescivit, minorem (quod absurdum est) intelligentiam in illo 
lucido Dei paradiso habuit, quam nunc habet in hac obscuri- 

* The Caedmon Poems Translated into English Prose (New York, 1916), pp. 

xl, 208-11, 215. C. R. Morey, The Drawings of the Junius MS., in the same 
work, p. 193. 


* Paradise Lost, V, 55. 
* LIL 595-98. 
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tate vitae plenae miseriis, ubi licet caro quae corrumpitur 
aggravet animam ... , scit tamen nullam praeter suam ra- 
tionalem esse vitam. Si autem (quod verum est) scivit ser- 
pentem non nisi alieno spiritu potuisse loqui, profecto in eo 
mire seductionis immensitas est quod quasi omnipotentiam 
spiritus ejus mirata est mulier, qui per irrationabile animal 
humana formare verba potuisset. . . . Hoc, inquam, dubium 
jam non remanet, unde tanti erroris vitium tam tenaciter hom- 
inibus inhaeserit: quia videlicet mater nostra, mater cunctorum 
viventium Eva, prima felle hujus nequitiae intrinsecus amari- 
cata est, quando in illa facundiam male diserti serpentis, quasi 
divinam diabolici spiritus sapientiam mirata, et stulte venenata 
est.’** This faintly suggests the exoneration of mankind 
in Genesis B. In a passage in Ambrose, mitigation of Eve’s 
guilt appears in connection with the telescoping of the two 
modes of temptation, discussed above. ‘‘Serpens, inquit, me 
persuasit: et hoc veniabile Deo visum est; eo quod nosset mul- 
tas ad decipiendum vias esse serpentis (quia transfiguratur in 
angelum lucis, et ministri ejus sicut ministri justitiae sunt). .’* 
This is about as far as orthodoxy could go in the direction of the 
Saxon poet’s version. 

The tempter promises Adam that if he eats the fruit of the 
forbidden tree his body will be more glorious, and his mind en- 
larged.** When he speaks to Eve he goes farther, and promises 
that this physical and mental transfiguration will bring her a 
vision of earth and heaven. 


Ponne wurdaB pin eagen swa leoht, 
Paet pu meaht swa wide ofer woruld ealle 
geseon siddan and selfes stol 
Herren pines and habban his hyldo ford. 


And in fact, after she eats the fruit, she sees a new glory in 
earth and heaven (ll. 600 ff.). She is physically transformed, 
or thinks herself so— 
. . « be is ungelic 
wlite and waestmas.* 

3° In Genesim, Migne 167: 289. Cf. also Bruno Astensis, Expositio in 
Genesim, Migne 164: 166. 
“© De Paradiso, Migne 14: 311. 
® Ll. 502-03; 519-20. 
“Li. 564-67. 
#1). 612-13. 
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She can see God and his angels (ll. 666 ff.). But after Adam 
eats the fruit, the light disappears (ll. 772 ff.). Evidently this 
theme, which is considerably elaborated by the poet, is somehow 
connected with Genesis iii: 3: . . “In the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God.” Of 
course the ensuing passage, iii: 7—‘‘And the eyes of them both 
were opened’”’—was taken by the commentators to mean that 
they awoke to a consciousness of guilt. But it is natural that 
the words of the tempter should have been sometimes inter- 
preted as a more or less vague promise of glory to come. 
Thus in the Genesis poem attributed to Juvencus, Satan utters 
the following curious lines in speaking of the tree: 

Atqui si studeas mellitos carpere victus, 

Aureus astrigero redibit cardine mundus.“ 
In the same poem Adam and Eve undergo a sort of physical 
transformation after they have eaten the fruit: 

Quod simul ac sumpsit, detersa nocte, nitentes 

Emicuere oculi, mundo splendente, sereni.* 
This at least represents a departure from the biblical narrative 
in the direction of the Genesis. However, it is closer to the 
passage in Avitus cited by Sievers than to the Anglo-Saxon.“ 
Professor Robinson emphasizes the important difference that 
this transfiguration takes place after Adam’s fall, and of 
course this difference holds for the Juvencus passage also. 

In the passage already quoted, the physical transfiguration 
is associated with the glory that invests heaven and earth 
after Eve has yielded to the tempter. By this time we are so 
far from the book of Genesis that the matter seems purely 
apocryphal, and in truth an apocryphal source has been offered 
by Professor Robinson, in the ‘great glory’ which surrounds 
the forbidden tree in the Apocalypse of Moses. It is perhaps 
hard to say further whether Eve’s vision of God on His throne, 
with the angels flying through the heavens, is simply a develop- 
ment of the ideas of supernatural radiance and heightened 
vision, or whether it represents an independent element from 

“ Migne 19: 348. Also Migne 2: 1099, Incerti Auctoris Genesis, with a 
slightly different text. 

® Migne 19: 348. Also Migne 2: 1100. 


* De Originali Peccato, ll. 261-64. 
*? Modern Philology, loc. cit. 
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some apocryphal source. But it may be worth while to point 
out that there was, in the Orient at least, a widespread legend 
to the effect that Adam and Eve, when they were in Paradise, 
could see the angels in heaven. In the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the so-called ‘Slavonic Enoch,’ God says in his account 
of the life of Adam in Paradise: “I made for him the heavens 
open that he should perceive the angels singing the song of 
triumph.’** This was taken over into the Book of Adam and 
Eve: ‘‘When we dwelt in the garden . . we saw the angels that 
sang praises in heaven.’”’** I quote further from the editor of 
the “‘Slavonic Enoch”: “According to S. Ephrem, i, 139, Adam 
and Eve lost the angelic vision on their fall (Malan). Philo, 
Quaest. xxxii in Gen., believes, ‘oculis illos praeditos esse quibus 
potuerunt etiam eas quae in coelo sunt.’’*®® This vision, of 
course, is a somewhat different matter from the one in Genesis 
B. It is of the same nature, and it disappears after the fall, 
but it is of divine, not of diabolic, origin. And still it does not 
seem unlikely that a fragment of apocalyptic tradition of this 
sort should have got attached to the text, ‘““Your eyes shall be 
opened” of Genesis, and thus have been drawn into the temp- 
tation story. The tradition would have to be followed much 
farther into the Occident before any claim for its influence on 
Genesis B could be set up. Gregory the Great seems to have 
known it.® 

A later episode in the Book of Adam and Eve may also be 
cited. After the expulsion Adam and Eve are forced to take 
refuge in a dark cave. Satan and his followers appear as angels 
of light, and the cave becomes bright. Adam first thinks they 
are angels of God, but he has certain doubts, and prays for en- 
lightenment. A true angel then comes, and shows Satan to 
Adam in his true form.™ 

The Rice Institute Atan D. McKILLop 


* Oxford, 1896, trans. W. R. Morfill, ed. R. H. Charles, XXX, 2. 

** Quoted by Charles in note to loc. cit. Cf. also the following passage, 
which I take from A. Dillmann’s translation of this document: “So lange du 
in demititigem gehorsam standest,’’ God said to Adam, “war die lichtnatur in 
dir, und deswegen sahest du die fernsten dinge; aber seit die lichtnatur dir 
entzogen ist, kannst du das ferne nicht mehr sehen.” (Das christiche Adam- 
buch des Morgenlandes, 1853, p. 17.) 

% Op. cit., p. 44. 

*! Dialogues, Migne 57: 317. 

® Das christliche Adambuch des Morgenlandes, pp. 28 ff. 
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CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT OF CRISEYDE 


In an article published in Modern Language Notes for 1904 
(XIX, 235) Professor G. P. Krapp inquires why Chaucer in 
Troilus and Criseyde (ed. Skeat, V, 813-4) should have been so 
ungallant as to bestow upon his otherwise beautiful heroine 
the single defect of knit eye-brows: 

“And, save hir browes ioyneden y-fere, 

Ther nas no lak, in ought I can espeyen.” 
As Professor Krapp intimates, the question is pertinent not 
merely upon chivalrous but also upon artistic grounds. Mr. 
Krapp contends that as an historian, anxious only to preserve 
the truth of fact, Chaucer might well have pictured Criseyde as 
he has done but as a poet, intent solely upon an artistic ideal, 
his representation demands explanation. And this explanation 
the author of the article in question feels himself not in a posi- 
tion to supply. 

If we assume with Mr. Krapp that Chaucer is proceeding 
with an artistic ideal in view, then indeed we must admit that 
the poet has blundered. Even on general grounds we should 
expect an artist—particularly such an artist as Chaucer—to 
picture a beautiful woman and call her Criseyde rather than 
to paint Criseyde as she was, even though her ill-looks were 
limited to one feature only. Indeed the very singleness of the 
defect centers attention upon it. Still more should we expect 
him to refrain from gratuitous animadversion upon this im- 
perfection. For an unbecoming feature, however slight, can- 
not fail to be conspicuous when attention is explicitly called 
to it. But it is not merely on general grounds that we should 
expect Chaucer to refrain from admitting any blemish in the 
appearance of his heroine. For, as Professor Kittredge has 
pointed out (Chaucer and His Poetry, pp. 128 ff.),! the poet is 
at evident pains to exonerate the erring Cris¢yde, to extenuate 
her faults, and to present her as an object for the utmost pity 
of the reader. This purpose, as Mr. Kittredge observes, 

1 Notwithstanding the fact tha two elaborate studies of the character of 
Criseyde had already been published, one by Cook, A. S., Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XXII, 531 ff., and the other by Root, R. K., The 
Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 105 ff. 
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Chaucer explicitly acknowledges in a passage that follows 
hard upon the one just quoted: 

“Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 

Ferther than the story wol devyse. 

Hir name, alas! is publisshed so wyde, 

That for hir gilt it oughte y-now suffyse. 

And if I mighte excuse hir any wyse, 

For she so sory was for hir untrouthe, 

Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe.” 

(V, 1093-99.) 
Now if Chaucer feels thus tenderly toward his heroine, why 

should he endow her with a feature not calculated certainly to 
contribute to such a feeling on the part of poet or reader? We pity 
those we admire. Imagine an Effie Dean with squint eyes or still 
worse a Scott who should deliberately call attention to the fact! 
Elsewhere to be sure Chaucer realized the desirability of limit- 
ing himself to an exclusively complimentary representation of 
his heroine. The various references to Criseyde’s good looks 
scattered throughout the Troilus amply bear out the poet’s 
assertion that save for her eye-brows she suffered from no lack 
of comeliness. How gloriously does he everywhere enlarge 
upon her schedule of beauty! When she makes her first ap- 
pearance in the poem we read: 


“In al Troyes citee 
Nas noon so fair, for passing every wight 
So aungellyk was hir natyf beautee, 
That lyk a thing inmortal semed she, 
As doth an hevenish parfit creature, 
That doun were sent in scorning of nature.” (I, 100-105.) 


Again observe that Chaucer makes direct use of her physical 
beauty as a means of increasing our pity for her when she is 
forced to abandon Troilus: 

“Hir ounded heer, that sonnish was of hewe, 
She rente.” (IV, 736-7.) 

Moreover the detailed portrait of Criseyde, from which the 
passage under consideration is quoted, abounds, both before and 
after that passage, @ complimentary descriptions: 

““Criseyde mene was of her stature, 
Ther-to of shap, of face, and eek of chere, 


Ther mighte been no fairer creature. 
And ofte tyme this was hir manere 
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To gon y-tressed with hir heres clere 
Doun by hir coler at hir bak behinde, 
Which with a threde of gold she wolde binde.” (V, 806-12.) 


“But for to speken of her eyen clere, 

Lo, trewely, they writen that hir syen, 

That Paradys stood formed in her yén. 

And with hir riche beautee ever-more 

Strof love in hir, ay which of hem was more.” (V, 815-19.) 


It cannot be gainsaid therefore that in attributing to Cris- 
eyde a feature avowedly unbecoming Chaucer has allowed him- 
self to be betrayed into the admission of an attribute not only 
inconsistent with what he elsewhere says of his heroine but also 
singularly at variance with the purpose of the poem. Evi- 
dently from the aesthetic point of view Chaucer has, as Krapp 
alleges, committed an error and it remains to be seen whether 
we can discover a reason for that error. 

It cannot be pleaded in defence of the poet that he was 
misled by bad example and strayed from the path of art because 
those authors from whom he derived the materials of his Troilus, 
had so strayed before him. Boccaccio, his principal source, 
omits all mention of knit eye-brows in his portrait of Criseida 
in the first canto of the Filostrato (st. 27) as well as elsewhere 
in that poem. Joseph of Exeter, from whose portraits of Troilus 
(vv. 60-4), Diomedes (vv. 124-7), and Briseis (vv. 156-62) in 
the fourth book of his De Bello Trojano (ed. A. J. Valpy, 
Scriptores Latini, London, 1825) Chaucer has, as shown by 
Professor Root (Chaucer’s Dares in Modern Philology, XV, 
3ff.), extracted the larger portions of his personal descriptions 
of his three protagonists in the fifth book of the Troilus (vv. 799- 
840), is in like manner completely silent as respects the married 
brows of Briseis.? Of the four authors whom the English poet 


* Root’s suggestion that Chaucer’s derogatory reference to Criseyde’s 
eye-brows might be due to a misapprehension of Joseph’s ‘umbreque minoris 
delicias’ whereby he understood ‘the delights of lesser shadow’ to mean ‘a 
shadow of lesser delight’ is, as he himself acknowledges, not at all probable. 
Neither the construction of the Latin words as they stand nor the context in 
which they occur—which demands either umbre (a genitive, as we have it) or 
umbras (an accusative plural)—would allow such a supposition. Nor would 
Root’s parallel from Claudian allow it, in which the expression ‘umbra minor’— 
not ‘umbra’ alone—appears to mean eye-brows (i.c.) lesser shadow, as con- 
trasted with ‘umbra major,’ greater shadow, i.e. hair of the head). 
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consulted in composing his Troilus and Criseyde but two remain, 
viz. Benoit de Ste. More and Guido delle Colonne. Both these 
writers to be sure give Briseida knit eye-brows and both sub- 
join an adverse comment thereupon: 

“Mais les sorcilles li joignerent 

Que auques li mesaveneient” (Roman de Troie ed. L. Constans, vv. 5279- 
80), 

“Sed [briseida fuit] superciliis iunctis quorum iunctura dum multa pilosi- 
tate tumesceret modicam inconuenientiam presentabat.” 

(Historia Trojana, Strassburg, 1486, sig. e. 2, rect., 2, 16-8.) 

But it must be borne in mind that Benoit and Guido main- 
tain towards their heroine an attitude diametrically opposed 
to that maintained by Chaucer toward his. Instead of attempt- 
ing to condone her offence they reproach and upbraid her for 
it. Even before Briseida has left Troy both authors have so far 
guaged the fickleness of their heroine as to feel themselves 
already justified in predicting her defection to Diomede and 
in uttering in anticipation thereof a prolonged diatribe on the 
inconstancy of women.’ Again she has no sooner reached the 
Greek camp than she finds, they say, much that pleases her. 
Benoit allows her just three days in which to remain faithful 
to Troilus: 

“Anceis que [el] veie le quart seir 
N’avra corage ne voleir 

De retorner en la cité. 

Mout sont corage tost miié, 

Poi veritable e poi estable; 

Mout sont li cuer vain e muable. 


Por col comperent li leial: 
Sovent en traient peine e mal.” (Roman de Troie, vv. 13859-66.) 


Guido, who in the matter of moral censure always goes 
Benoit one better, claims that her change of heart began im- 
mediately: 


“Nondum illa [prima] dies ad horas declinauerat vesperas cum iam 
briseida suas recentes mutauerat voluntates et vetera proposita sui cordis et 
fam magis sibi succedit ad votum esse cum grecis quam fuisse hactenus cum 
troianis. Jam nobilis troili amor cepit in sua mente tapescere et tam breui 
hora repente sic subito facta volubilis ceperat in omnibus variari. Quid est 
ergo quod dicaturdeconstantia mulierum? Quarum sexus proprium in se habet 
vt repentina fragilitate eorum proposita dissoluantur et hora breuissima muta- 


* Roman de Troie, vv, 13429-56; Historia Trojana sig. i, 2, 27—vers. I, 7. 
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biliter variantur. Non enim cadit in homine varietates et dolos earum posse 
describere, cum magis quam dici possint, sint earum volubilia proposita nequi- 
ora.” (Historia Trojana sig. i, 3, rect, I, 41-2, 15.) 


Thus the object of Benoit and of Guido was not, like that of 
Chaucer, artistic but didactic. A disfigured Briseida must ac- 
cordingly have proved indifferent, if not actually serviceable, 
to their design.‘ But with Chaucer the case was otherwise. A 
physical defect that might readily pass unchallenged when 
admitted by authors whose purpose it is to hold their heroine 
up to ignominy and contempt, cannot fail to excite surprise 
when allowed by an author whose object it is to enlist the read- 
er’s sympathy for his heroine. Evidently therefore we cannot 
throw the initial blame for Chaucer’s artistic lapse back upon 
the shoulders of his French and Latin predecessors. Nor can 
it be maintained that Chaucer merely copied inadvertently a 
representation appropriate enough for their purpose but out 
of keeping with his own. The English poet is not in the habit 
of falling asleep in this manner—particularly in the case of a 
heroine. Much more probable is it that we have to do with an 
instance in which Chaucer sought above all else to comply with 
the facts of history and indeed for the very reason that Criseyde 
was his heroine felt it incumbent upon him to paint her as she 
was—not as she might have been. In matters historical—or 
supposedly historical—a scrupulously conscientious fidelity to 
sources was, as we know, a characteristic of the author 6 the 
Troilus and Criseyde no less than of his contemporaries. More- 
over in the telling of the Trojan story the English poet had 
peculiar reasons to sacrifice art to accuracy. For had he 


‘ Serviceable if we may suppose that the disapprobation visited upor knit 
eye-brows by Benoit and Guido was due to the fact that they regarded them 
less as a mark of physical ugliness than as a sign of moral obliquity. Counte- 
nance is given to this interpretation by the example of Benoit’s eleventh century 
Byzantine contemporary Johannes Tzetzes who in his Ante-Homerica (vs. 355-7) 
represents Briseis as one (to translate freely) ‘whose sweet smiles did not 
disguise the fact that she possessed knit eye-brows.’ Hamilton, G. L. (Modern 
Language Notes XX, 80), to be sure, while admitting moral disapprobation 
on the part of Tzetzes, denies it on the part of Benoit. But certainly Benoit’s 
attitude towards women in general and towards Briseida in particular is suf- 
ficiently censorious to justify amply the conclusion that he too regarded 
Briseida’s knit eye-brows as constituting a sort of bar sinister in her tempera- 
mental endowment. 
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not in the history of Dares Phrygius, whom he twice cites in 
the Troilus (I, 146; V, 1771), the record of a personal participant 
in the Trojan war and an eye-witness of that event (De Excidio 
Trojae Historia, ed. Meister, F., cap. XII)? And was it not 
with a view to providing special authentication for his portraits 
of the Trojans (cap. XII) and of the Greeks (cap. XIII) that 
Dares thus particularizes with regard to his identity? For 
why otherwise should he have placed the foregoing specifica- 
tions with regard to himself immediately in front of his list of 
portraits and why in particular should he have been so care- 
ful to explain the precise occasions upon which he beheld these 
Greeks and Trojans, viz. partly during periods of war and 
partly during intervals of peace? Particularly valuable, of 
course, must have been his testimony with regard to the exact 
appearance of Briseida since she was a Trojan and he had 
fought on the side of the Trojans (cap. XLIV). Now this in- 
formation respecting Dares, despite his two citations of that 
author, Chaucer did not glean directly from the Historia. There 
is no reason to suppose that he ever possessed direct access to 
the annals of the Phrygian soldier (cf. Young, K., The Origin 
and Development of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer 
Society, 1908, p. 106, n, 2). Indeed had he enjoyed such access 
he could hardly have been led into his present blunder. For 
while Dares records ‘supercilia juncta’ among the various at- 
tributes that go to make up his portrait of Briseida (cap. XIII), 
he abstains altogether from passing any derogatory comment 
thereupon. Nor can we doubt that he intended it as a mark 
of beauty. Such was the interpretation it regularly bore among 
the ancients (cf. Fiirst, J., Philologus LXI, 387) and Dares, 
if not himself an ancient,® was certainly dependent upon antique 
authors (cf. my Dares and Dictys, Furst and Co., Baltimore, 
1907, p. 5. n. 3). Moreover since all the other specifications 
with which this of the joined eye-brows is associated are without 
exception complimentary, there can be no doubt that this one 
as well was intended by the author to be so construed. In any 
case the absence of any derogatory reference to knit eye-brows 


* Since Dictys is now known to have been a Greek author, presumably of 
the age of Nero, there is no good reason to doubt that his fellow author Dares 
was likewise a Greek of about the same date. 
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on the part of Dares would have enabled Chaucer to save him- 
self the necessity of adverse comment, had he enjoyed oppor- 
tunity to consult that author directly. Young has, however, 
shown (op. cit. pp. 105ff.), by the adduction of a number of 
verbal parallels, that it was in all probability Benoit and Guido 
whom Chaucer had in mind when he cites Dares (I, 146; V, 
1771). Both Benoit and Guido refer constantly to Dares 
throughout their respective histories and it would accordingly 
appear that in the two foregoing citations Chaucer is seeking 
merely, in compliance with a practice well nigh universal in the 
Middle Ages, to win superior authority for his recital by nam- 
ing an ulterior rather than an immediate source. But whether 
or no it may have been Benoit and Guido to whom Chaucer 
is referring under the name of Dares, it was certainly from them 
that he derived his unflattering allusion to the knit eye-brows 


* It is possible, though by no means probable, that it is Joseph of Exeter 
rather than Benoit or Guido to whom Chaucer is referring under the name 
of Dares. The two particulars for which Chaucer cites the authority of Dares 
are the capture of Troy (I, 146) and the prowess of Troilus (V, 1771). The 
capture of Troy is treated at length by Benoit (vv. 25945-6590) and by Guido 
(sig. m, 5 vers. 2, I—n. I, rect. I, 29). It is treated also as Root observes (op. 
cit., p. 5) by Joseph of Exeter in the sixth book of his history. Since, however, 
Chaucer passes over the incident in silence, as lying outside the scope of his 
poem, it would be impossible to determine to whom he is here referring. To the 
bravery of Troilus, however, which naturally lies very much within the province 
of his poem, Chaucer devotes no inconsiderable amount of attention (I, 482-3, 
1074; III, 1775; V, 1755-6, 1802-4) and in one instance at least, as Young has 
shown (p. 130), in close conformity with Benoit and Guido, who likewise have 
much to say of the exploits of Troilus (Roman de Troie vv, 19955-20042; 
20451-620; Historia Trojana sig. k, 5, vers. I, 16—6, vers. I, 22; L I, rect. 
2, 19—vers. I, 34). As to whether or no Joseph of Exeter, who though he omits 
altogether the story of his love for Briseis has touched in at least two passages 
upon the exploits of Troilus, deals with them in a manner at all closely resem- 
bling Chaucer’s, the author of the article in question says nothing. Insofaras 
the Troilus is concerned that critic had, of course, set before himself simply the 
task of pointing out the indebtedness of Chaucer to Joseph in so far only as 
regards the portraits. It is therefore a little unfortunate that he should have 
selected for the title of his article Chaucer’s Dares. For while that title, as the 
writer remarks (p. 5), was not unnaturally suggested by the occurrence, in early 
mss. of Joseph’s history, of the title Frigit Daretis Ylias in place of the more 
modern title De Bello Trojano, it nevertheless conveys the impression that the 
author has prejudged his case and means to go so far as to claim that it is Joseph 
of Exeter rather than Benoit and Guido that Chaucer has in mind when he uses 
the name Dares. 
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of Criseyde. They alone of Chaucer’s sources make uncompli- 
mentary reference to this feature and make it, as the above 
quotations indicate, in close agreement with Chaucer. Benoit 
(vv. 5093-106) and Guido (sig. e; 1, vers., 1, 33-44) are, more- 
over, careful to repeat Dares’s specifications with regard to the 
exceptional opportunities he enjoyed of observing the exact 
appearance of the Greeks and Trojans whose portraits he gives 
and to follow him in placing these specifications immediately 
in front of the portraits and in explaining them as introduced 
for the express purpose of authenticating the portraits. There 
can be but little doubt therefore that the specifications in 
question were interpreted by Chaucer as placing the portraits 
in a class by themselves—as the features of his work in which 
Dares took the greatest pride and sought to render the 
most accurate. What more natural then than that the English 
poet, anxious to retain intact every item in a portrait of Cri- 
seyde attested by so well accredited a witness as Dares, should 
have felt himself under obligation to repeat, in the interests of 
historical truth, the construction placed, as he supposed by 
Dares, upon a feature so prominent in the physiognomy of his 
heroine as were her eye-brows. Only by assuming an unlimited 
respect on Chaucer’s part for the authority of Dares Phrygius 
can we explain why, when provided both by Boccaccio and 
by Joseph of Exeter with ample excuse for rejecting a feature 
so out of harmony both with the complimentary attributes 
which he elsewhere has exclusively ascribed to his lady and 
with the evident artistic demands of his subject, Chaucer should 
have preferred to retain it rather than ‘falsen [his] matere.’ 
NATHANIEL E. GRIFFIN 


University of Chattanooga 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ABNORMALITIES IN 
AUGUST STRINDBERG 


In his famous preface! to ‘Miss Julia,” Strindberg has 
remonstrated against the customary practice in literature of 
constructing only simple automatic characters. Human nature 
is too deep, and possesses too plastic a mobility, and too great 
a complexity of structure to be disposed of in a sweeping manner. 
Of this complexity and unfathomableness of the human nature, 
he himself is the best example. The number of pronounced, 
and, as it will seem, strangely antagonistic elements of his per- 
sonality, is the first thing noticed by him who attempts to in- 
terpret the character of August Strindberg. 

What a soul-complex is his; the full natural force, and the 
fear, and the unbridled imagination of early man, proud and 
irresistible in its unsubdued, primitive strength; the love of 
perfected, ideal beauty of classical Greece; the voluptuous, 
sensualistic love of art and life, characteristic of the Renais- 
sance; the ethical sternness of the Reformation; the keen 
intellect of the twentieth century scientist: his intensely sensi- 
tive perceptions, his sceptical attitude, ever ready to criticize, 
dissect and analyze all things, from the chemical solution in his 
retort to the vaguest moods of the longing soul; the credo quia 
absurdum-atmosphere of the Middle Ages, where mischievous 
goblins in the dusk perform their hocus pocus with duped 
mortals, and witches prepare their mysterious potations in the 
church yards by night,—all the different strata of human civili- 
zation seem to have made their deposits to form the phenom- 
enon called August Strindberg. But the process was not of 
that quiet, unpassionate nature which we find represented in 
the mind of a scientist, nor like the gentle geologic formations 
of a plain, but rather the wild strata-formations of a volcanic 
region, fantastic at times, grandiose often, interesting always, 
a region where impetuous forces are ever at war with one another. 
It is on these chaotic depths of strength and weakness, of refined 
genius and strange abnormality that the modern psychologist has 
ample opportunity to exercise his analytic acuteness. 


1 Fréken Julie, Samlade skrifter av August Strindberg, v. XXII, p. 102 ff. 
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I 
STRINDBERG’S EARLY DEVELOPMENT AND NEUROTIC DISPOSITON 


No matter how vacillating, how incomprehensibly complex 
Strindberg’s personality may be, there are a few traits that 
ever remain unchanged throughout life: his quenchless thirst 
for knowledge, his incorruptible honesty, unconditional truth- 
fulness, child-like open heartedness, and above all, his extreme 
sensitiveness,—the vividness by which he experiences, the 
primitive force by which he responds to stimuli, “a life trem- 
bling as an uncovered nerve”; and asa result of these, a strongly 
developed tendency to self-revelation and self-torture. 

Every literary work must of necessity be more or less colored 
by the particular life-experience of its author, but this is es- 
pecially true in our day of extreme individualism, when each 
little literary Ichheit, every diminutive ego, clamors for atten- 
tion to his own private home-affairs, and every youth imagines 
that each emotional ripple of his, each chaste love-dream in life’s 
May-time belongs to the “Eternal Values” without the knowl- 
edge of which the world would suffer irreparable loss. At the 
same time there lies deep in our common human nature an im- 
pulse of self-revelation. No wonder, then, that those great 
spontaneous beings called poetic geniuses, who see clearer, 
think deeper, and, above all, feel stronger and consequently 
suffer more than ordinary men, should feel an invincible impulse 
to give artistic expression to the varied events of their life. 
“All I have published is but fragments of a long confession,” 
Goethe wrote. But no great author, unless it be Rousseau, is 
so thoroughly subjective as August Strindberg. Practically all 
that he has written may, in the fullest sense, be said to be bone 
of his bone, flesh of his flesh. His entire productions ought, 
therefore, to be consulted in a study of this kind, but his 
autobiographical works, of which there is a considerable number, 
ought to receive first consideration. In these autobiographica 
works collected and issued under the title, ““The Bondwoman’s 
Son”’—perhaps the most remarkable volumes of their kind in 


The series contain the following parts: 
1. Tjanstekvinnans son, 3. Irédarummet, 6. Legender, 
2. Jasningstiden, 4. Férfattaren, 7. Ensam. 
5. Inferno, 
Under this group ought also to be considered, “En dares forsvarstal,” and 
“Fagervik och skamsund.” 
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the world’s literature, he has recounted his varied life-expe- 
riences, and submitted his interpretation of them. 

What is it that makes these quite innocent looking volumes 
so unique: youth’s common struggle with scepticism and warm 
blood, thwarted plans, old age and conservatism? It is more 
than that: it is a great human life-history,—the life-history we 
might almost say of a whole period with its hopes and sorrows, 
burning hot, that throb on these pages; a self-consuming genius, 
who is continually born anew. His was the story of Prometheus 
and the vulture over again, and the vulture was his own restless 
thoughts. His was a life so full of intense suffering, of intel- 
lectual self-torture that ordinary callous mortals find it quite 
impossible to comprehend; it was the violent reaction of a hyper- 
sensitive mind to the manifold stimuli of an unsympathetic world. 

But the question will naturally be raised how far, after all, 
may we take this revelation to be a reliable vivisection of his 
inner mental state? How far has a retrospective falsification 
of memory played its part in giving us a distorted picture of his 
real condition? Being a poet, and having a poet’s vivid fancy, 
might he not have idealized or intensified his story? As a 
dramatist of the first order, might he not have incarnated him- 
self, so to speak, into different personalities without really being 
aware of it? To questions like these it is difficult to give a posi- 
tive answer. Instances are not lacking that point to a remould- 
ing artistic touch or a presentation of facts that will give force 
to his view-point at the time of writing, unconscious though it 
may be.? But herein friends and foes agree that if ever poet 
uncovered his soul to the profane world, laid bare his most in- 
timate experiences with, at times, almost brutal severity, that 
poet is he. The following stanza, as a critic has pointed out, 
could serve as a motto to most of his works: 

There hangs in the book-store window 
A thin-clad little book. 

It is a torn heart, bleeding ~ 

Which dangles on its hook.* 

* Cf. his introduction to the 2-6 editions of Tjdnstekvinnans son. Sam. skr., 
v. XXVIII, p. 460; Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVII, p. 205. 

* Simngdngarndtier pd vakna dagar, Sam. skr. v. XIII, p. 210. 

Dar hanger i boklddsfénstret 
en tunnkladd liten bok. 


Det ar ett urtaget hjarta 
som dinglar dir p4 sin krok. 
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In the first chapter of the ““Bondwoman’s Son,’ which is 
perhaps, if not the best that he has written, at any rate the 
most characteristic, full of the keenest psychological observa- 
tions presented to us with graphical lucidity, it is the child whom 
he portrays, and that child is the coming August Strindberg in 
miniature. First, we catch a glimpse of his parents. His father,‘ 
strict, stern, a decided aristocrat who has learned to receive 
life’s hard knocks with quiet resignation, does not seem to have, 
though mentally gifted, much in common with his son. But 
there is a much stronger resemblance, we are told,5 between the 
poet and his grandfather, a passionate man with living, artis- 
tic interests. We have three dramatic sketches from his hand 
in print. That Strindberg however should owe the peculiari- 
ties of his artistic temperament to a very uncertain tinge of Fin- 
nish blood, as Marholm Hansson* would have us believe, is 
mere nonsense. His mother,’ and this should be noted more 
than has hitherto been the case, was of a highly nervous, 
hysteric temperament, easily irritated, a woman of the frail 
and religiously devotional type. That congenital influences of 
a pathological nature were not absent in the family is shown by 
the fact that his oldest brother suffered from hysteria.* 

Strindberg has himself repeatedly called attention to his pre- 
mature birth, and the possible influence of the stormy family- 
affairs on his constitutional development previous to this event. 
However this may be, we know that already as a child he shows 
something of the abnormality that has often been attributed 
to genius. 

“His first sensations, as he afterward recollected them, were 
fear and hunger. He was afraid of the dark, afraid of getting 
thrashed, afraid of irritating everybody, afraid of falling, of 
stumbling, of being in the way. He was afraid of his brother’s 
fists, the maidservant’s hair pullings, grandmother’s snubs, 
mother’s switch, aad father’s rod.’’!® 


* Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, p. 9 ff., 68. 

* Eswein: August Strindberg. 

* Vi Kvinder og vore Diktere, pp. 126-163. 

’ Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, p. 10 ff., 88. 

® Tjdnstekvinnans son, [bid., p. 15. 

* Ibid., p.9; En dares forsvarstal, Sam. skr., v. XXVI, p. 114. 
* Tbid., p. 8. 
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“His early training,’ he says, “‘no one had time to attend 
to, and the school took a hand in the matter where the maid- 
servant left off. The family was really an institution for feeding, 
and a washing and ironing establishment.” 

“He was brought up on snubs and hair pullings, ‘God who 
loves thee,’ and lessons of obedience. Life received the child 
with duties, only duties, no rights. The wishes of all the other 
persons must be granted, but the child’s alone suppressed. He 
could not take hold of a thing without doing something wrong, 
he could not go anywhere without being in the way, he could 
not say a word without disturbing someone. At last he did not 
dare to move. His highest duty and his highest virtue was: to 
sit still in a chair and be quiet.’’” 

These, perhaps, many of us partly recognize as familiar, 
but few indeed have August Strindberg’s extreme sensitiveness. 
It is as “if my soul were exposed raw,”” he writes in “Alone.” 
No figure of speech could better express the nature of his tem- 
perament. Everything with which he comes in contact burns 
him. In this extreme sensitiveness, I contend, we find the secret 
of the unparalleled productivity, but it is also the soil from 
which have sprung the unfortunate pathological weeds of later 
tragic hours. If his early nourishment had been healthier," 
if the countenances of those about him had been brighter, 
their attitude toward him more tenderly loving; had the fortune 
of the home been more prosperous his life’s story would have 
read differently, the bearing of his works would have been 
calmer. But this was not to be. 

The once prosperous home had met with serious reverses. 
With seven children and two servants, the family had now to be 
contented with only three rooms. ‘The furniture,” he writes, 
“consisted mostly of cradles and beds. Children lay on ironing 
boards and chairs, children in cradles and beds.” Baptisms 
and funerals were the most common events of the house. The 
food was deficient in quality, even though there was no absolute 


" Tbid., p. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 

3 Ensam. 

“ His nurse suffered from some kind of nervous disease. 
4% Tjdnsickvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, p. 12. 
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lack of it. John’s * “entire youth reminded him of a long starva- 
tion.’”””? And when once treated to a square meal and a couple 
of drams, this, as it might seem, unimportant event had a most 
decided influence on his religiously brooding mind. 

The same unfortunate circumstanc2s extended also to other 
conditions of life. His home-made gymnasium cap—and this 
even at a period when the prosperity of the home had notice- 
ably increased, his sleeves that reached only to the elbow, his 
trousers that left a considerable part of his lower extremities 
uncovered, all were sources of exquisite and continual torture 
to his sensitive nature. In direct keeping with conditions 
existing in the house were the influences from without. 
The scenery from his window consisted largely of roofs and 
chimneys. The only place outside of the three rcoms available 
for play ground was an inhospitable, dark, well-like back yard, 
so often met with in large cities, withits refuse boxes, closets, 
wood sheds and rats. Such an environment must have had 
a decidedly harmful influence on an organism of inborn, long- 
ing desire for the beautiful in nature. When he for the first time, 
from a hill side, saw the archipelago of Stockholm spreading 
out before him in its varied, charming beauty of innumerable, 
firth-embraced islets, he experienced a sensation similar to a 
chill. He forgot duties and comrades.’* This devotional atti- 
tude towards nature remained characteristic of him throughout 
life. In a strict sense, he was never irreligious, for during the 
so-called materialistic period of his forties, he worshipped 
nature with all the fervor of his passionate soul. Never does 
he become so despondent, never so hopelessly pessimistic, that 
a beautiful landscape can not at once stir him to the highest 
poetic fancy. 

But that which, assuredly, had greater effect on his early 
mental growth than both the sordid surroundings and the 
material wants was the unsympathetic attitude of his parents. 
They never seemed to understand their love-thirsting little son. 
Both had favorites among the other children. No sympathy 
was left for John. When he sought to win them, especially the 


 Strindberg’s baptismal name and the name by which he designated him- 
self in the Bondwoman’s Son. 

"1 Tbid., p. 112. 

8 Tbid., p. 192. 
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mother, for himself, he was coldly repelled. And when failing 
to be understood by his own mother, how could he hope to be 
understood by the world? “His sympathy for humanity would 
remain unrequited, since their thoughts did not coincide with 
his. Afterwards he would go about offering his heart to the 
first one that came along, but no one would receive it, for it 
was strange to them; he would draw himself back within him- 
self, wounded, humiliated, unnoticed, passed by.’* In being 
perpetually misunderstood lay much of the bitterness of his 
life. He was told to put great requirements upon himself. 
He did so. But then he demanded of those about him to do 
likewise. It often happened that he was severely punished, 
while his brothers would go free. His keen sense of justice 
was offended, and he protested. But then, when considered 
jealous, he became reserved, introspective, melancholic and 
brooding. And so a seed had been sown which, in the course 
of time, was to develop into a strongly self-critical and self- 
torturing disposition, an element most vital, it is true, in form- 
ing the uniqueness of his productions, but which, when carried 
to its extreme, became morbid. There were two similar inci- 
dents which left deep, indelible scars in his childhood memories, 
poisoning his entire life by an ingredient of smarting bitterness. 
Time and again we meet with references in his works which are 
traceable directly to these events. Once there was the question 
of some wine having disappeared from a bottle;?® the other 
time it concerned some wagon-burs, which his father suspected 
that he had stolen.** At both times he was forced to plead 
guilty to the crimes, which he never had committed. Many of 
his hasty accusations might have been unwritten, many a fierce 
invective against home and humanity might have remained 
unspoken had it not been for those pedagogical mistakes on the 
part of his father. 

Concerning his school days, again we may say that his lot 
was neither better nor worse than that of the average school boy 
of those days; and again we must attribute his sad experiences 
to a temperament so sensitive that pressure, under any form, 
at once took the most exaggerated proportions. He always was 


* Tbid., p. 56. 
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the youngest pupil in his class. In spite of the fact that his 
credits entitled him to promotion, he was kept back not less 
than three years “‘in order to ripen,’ as it was euphemistically 
expressed. Perchance he did ripen, but the retardation was a 
bore to him which left its traces. Unlike Rousseau, with whom 
he otherwise had so much in common, he never could, he tells us, 
think of the time he spent at a certain school without a strong 
feeling of disgust. The epithets he applied to it are often coarse. 
Later in life, when reading books, he always skipped those 
passages which referred to school memories. 

The semesters he spent at the University of Uppsala for the 
purpose of obtaining a degree, were still more trying. The only 
help received from home during his first Uppsala period was 
a “box of cigars and an exhortation to help himself."" He 
lacked the means by which he could obtain proper instruction 
and necessary books. He suffered at times from want of 
food, even to the point of starvation, and during the winter 
months, lacking fuel, he had to remain in bed in order to keep 
warm.” He sought to compensate himself by associating with 
liberal friends at the cafés. He had a natural inclination for 
strong drinks; his habits became disturbingly irregular. The 
result was that he made little or no progress academically. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that this was more on account 
of the professors’ narrowmindedness and absolute inability to 
understand him, than by reason of inability and lack of knowl- 
edge on his part. As a matter of fact, he knew considerably 
more than his courses actually required. At the customary oral 
individual examinations, however well he knew his subject, 
he usually suffered from inhibition of speech, or from what he 
believed were attacks of aphasia,* to which he also attributes 
his inability to make public speeches and to speak foreign lan- 
guages. At other instances he would be seized by an uncon- 
querable spirit of contradiction, which, of course, quickly ex- 
tinguished whatsoever little flickering spark of good will others 
might have had for him. 


® Tbdid., pp. 40, 100. 

™ Tbid., p. 212. 

™ J dsningstiden, Ibid., p. 435, and the sketch Mellan drabbningarna in 
Fjdrdingen och Svartbicken. I Varbryiningen. Sam. skr., v. U1. 

® Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, pp. 64, 441. 
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To these varied and, for a harmonious growth, disturbing 
influences at home and at school, of jarring environment and 
misdirected parental zeal, of petty animosity and cruel fate, we 
must also add the struggles of his own inner thoughts, patho- 
logical almost from the beginning, in their convulsive frenzy. 
An inborn religious feeling, nursed by a mother’s and a step- 
mother’s narrowly pietistic views and the anaemic religious- 
ness of his first love, intensified by the remorse of the usual boy- 
hood, puberty transgressions,—so closely connected with all 
early, so-called spiritual awakenings —it is these religious feel- 
ings, with ascetic ideals and self-renunciations, which fight their 
bitter contests with an equally strong sensuality and a growing 
knowledge and intellect. It is asceticism against sensualism, 
mysticism against positivism, tradition contra scepticism, in a 
word, it is the life and death struggle between “‘the old and the 
new man.” 

Apparently the new man won, but only for a time, as we shall 
see. Strindberg could never forget the past, and herein we have 
another cause for his life’s many fitful fevers; fevers that got 
their first literary expression in his “‘Free-Thinker,”’ in “Master 
Olof,” and “The Red Room” with the impressionistic force of 
a wounded soul. 

His thoughts demanded expression, nay, they insisted on 
being proclaimed loudly to the world. A literary confession 
of his innermost thoughts was for Strindberg a question of life 
and death. If he had been prevented from heralding his ideas, 
from opening his heart, he would have committed suicide, or 
gone completely insane. Indeed, he made several attempts to 
end his life, as we shall have occasion to speak of later. The 
aesthetic element in his productions was never the most im- 
portant with him, but reform, revolution, truth. When people 
misunderstood his intentions, despised his endeavors, misin- 
terpreted his thoughts, black-mailed him, scorned him, his whole 
being was filled with wrath, and he shook his fist in wild, frantic 
despair® against home, humanity, against God and religion, and 
lastly even against himself. He became the poet of: 


The great beautiful hate.*” 


™" I hafsbandet, Sam. skr., v. XXIV, p. 242. 
7 Dikter, Sam. skr., v. XIII, p. 29. 
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Strindberg is a ‘“Naturwesen” whose longing for freedom is 
unlimited, and whose consideration for the existing condition is 
nil; a natural phenomenon who responds only to his own laws; 
untamable, strange, incalculable.** As a boy he breaks open the 
chest if the key is not at hand. Electric machines, inventions, 
which it has taken days or weeks to construct, are impatiently 
smashed at the very instant when he is about to finish them.*® 
When he, as a youth, for the first time became intoxicated, 
he had hallucinations.*® In a moment of weakness he chanced 
to promise a birthday poem to an adored one, a kitchen wench, 
by the way, of slightly questionable reputation. But meter, 
strange as it may seem, was at this time an utter impossibility 
for the future poet. A friend came to his rescue, but when the 
origin of the verses was discovered, he escaped to the woods as 
a wounded animal in utter despair.** When his first accepted 
drama® was presented on the stage, he was so deeply affected by 
its naive faults,—he was then twenty-two, and the playlet was 
written the year before,—that he rushed out with the intention 
of drowning himself. 

There is a scene in his autobiographical work ‘in the Red 
Room” (not to be confused with the novel ‘““‘The Red Room’’) 
which in one single stroke exposes the whole emotional im- 
pulsiveness of his passionate temperament: 

“But, wherever he went, along the shore, over the fences 
and into the woods, contours and colors began to flow together, 
as though he saw everything through a mist of tears. Soul 
anguish, twinges of conscience, remorse, shame, began to dis- 
integrate his mind, and the seams of consciousness were loos- 
ened. Old thoughts emerged of a life purpose misspent, of a 
humanity that suffered through mistakes and delusions. This 
suffering expanded his ego. The impression of fighting an evil 
force lashed his powers of resistance into a wild opposition; the 
desire to struggle against fate awoke in him, and from a picket 
fence he tore a long pointed stake. It became in his hand a spear 


** Cf. Johan Mortenson’s Introduction, Sveriges national-litteratur 1500- 
1900, v. XXII. 

%* Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., V. XVIII, p. 97 ff. 

© Tbid., p. 173. 
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andaclub. He rushed into the woods, beating down branches 
about him as though he were fighting murky giants. He 
trampled mushrooms under his feet as though he were crush- 
ing the empty skulls of so many dwarfs. He shouted as if he 
would arouse the wolves and foxes, and up! up! up! rolled the 
cry in the pine forest. He finally came to a cliff which almost 
vertically raised itself like a wall before him. He beat against 
it with his spear, as though to overthrow it, and then he stormed 
it. Under his hand bushes, torn up by the roots, crashed and 
rattled down the hill; stones clattered down; he put his foot 
on young junipers and lashed them till they lay broken as down- 
trodden grass. He clambered up and stood on the hilly 
plateau. There lay the archipelago and beyond it the ocean in 
a large broad panorama. He inhaled as if for the first time he 
had found breathing space. But a naked pine, taller than he, 
stood on the cliff. With the spear in one hand he climbed up, 
and on the top that formed a saddle, he sat like an equestrian. 
Then he removed his belt and hung it around a branch, de- 
scended from the tree and brought up a large stone which he laid 
in the tightly drawn belt that represented a sling. Now he had 
nothing but the heavens above him. But below him stood the 
evergreen forest, head upon head, like an army that stormed 
his castle. Beyond it surged the billows that came toward him 
wave after wave as white Cossacks cavalry; and beyond them 
lay the rocky islets like a fleet of monitors. 

“Come on!” he cried and swung his spear, ‘come hundreds, 
come thousands!’ he shouted and then he spurred his tall 
wooden horse and shook his spear. 

“The September wind blew from the bay, and the sun went 
down. The spruce forest beneath him became a murmuring 
mob. And now he wished to speak to it. But it merely mur- 
mured unintelligible words and answered, ‘wood’ when he 
spoke to it. 

“ ‘Jesus or Barabbas!’ he bellowed, ‘Jesus or Barabbas!’ 

“‘ ‘Barabbas, of course,’ he answered himself as he waited for 
a response. The darkness fell and he was afraid. He dis- 
mounted from the saddle and went home. 

“Was he mad? No! He was only a poet who composed out 
in the forest instead of at his writing desk. But he hoped that 
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he was insane, he longed for the darkness to blot out his light, 
since he saw no hope shining in the darkness.’”™ 

Mad! No, not mad, but it is certainly dwelling upon the 
borderland of those terribly fantastic regions of human con- 
sciousness where the beautifully balanced harmony of self is no 
more, and the ghostly spirits of discord reign supreme. 


II 
TRAITS OF ABNORMALITY FROM “MASTER OLOF’’ TO “INFERNO” 


Some of the most widely read works from Strindberg’s early 
period are “Master Olof,” “The Red Room,” ““The New King- 
dom,” “Swedish Events,” “Poems,” “The Nights of Sleep- 
walking,” “The Wanderings of Lucky-Per,” ‘Marriage I,” 
and “Real Utopias.” It would be difficult to describe the pe- 
culiar and poignantly delicious satisfaction experienced in read- 
ing books like these, by one whose aesthetic cravings heretofore 
had been mainly satisfied with Bible history and catechism and, 
at solemn occasions, with poetry of the “‘Evangeline”’ and 
“Angelica” type. It is something of that feeling of expansion, 
of exuberant vitality one experiences on a beautiful spring 
morning, after having been a whole winter confined in close, 
dusty rooms, in being suddenly transferred to a rocky plateau 
close to the sea, where the view is unobstructed and the air 
invigorating, while a salt-laden breeze scatters the shadows of 
night. Pulses quicken, thoughts take on wings; feelings that 
youth often harbored, but never dared disclose, even to inti- 
mate friends, are here freely expressed. Fructified by his 
powerful soul, new, daring ideas are continually conceived and 
born. 

It was something of this infinite delight which Young 
Sweden felt, when August Strindberg’s rebellious thoughts 
flashed through the sultry, wine-colored, after-dinner atmosphere 
of the sixties and seventies. There are soft, tender moods also 
in his books, but also youthful haughtiness and potential vital- 
ity as well, fresh northern winds and the clang of tempered steel, 
spring-floods that sweep everything before them. Old murky 
institutions trembled on their foundations. Instead of a pale 
yearning romanticism one was treated to the strong natural- 
istic wine of the eighties. 


® I rida rummet, Sam. skr., v. XTX, pp. 93-95. 
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It is incomprehensible how August Strindberg, in this first 
literary period, could in the true sense of the word be charged 
with dark pessimism.' Was it not rather the proud scorn of a 
young iconoclast? He lashed with unmerciful sarcasm “The 
gods of time,” dutifully worshipped by pharisaic patriots. 
With perfect surgical skill, he dissected the cancers of social 
and political corruption and held them up to the light. He 
trampled on what he believed to be but illusions of a stagnant 
imagination or mere constructions of egotistic coteries; but he 
did it all, because he fervently believed that if we could only 
learn to see how hopelessly deformed and stigmatized existing 
society really is, true progress would be possible. He may 
have been at times deeply despondent, but back of caustic 
invectives and drastic pictures, which lovers of all existing 
conditions have termed pessimistic creations of a sordid mind, 
we discern “Loke’s”’ | 

“Ever young hope.’” 

He had, as every enthusiastic young reformer, that happy 
pragmatic conception of the world: it is bad, but it may become 
better. 

Who could, from the reading of these books, have predicted 
that this tall viking warrior, before whose terrible onslaughts 
large fragments of the murky walls of antiquated conceptions 
fell to the ground, in his old days should busy himself with 
amulets, tax his brain with explanations of theosophic emana- 
tions, or seek conference with Swedenborgian spirits; nay 
worse, that he, lashed by the furies of night, should speed from 
place to place like a wounded beast? 

And still, mayhap, a more keensighted psychiatrist could 
already from the beginning have scented a strongly neuropathic 
disposition. Book printer Gert, one of those characters with 
whom the dramatist identifies himself ‘‘as he was in passionate 
moments,’* is a revolutionary fanatic. We are at this time 
not acquainted with Strindberg’s subjective procedure, since 
his autobiographical books have as yet not been published. 
Hence we must be very cautious lest we should arrive at un- 


? Cf. David av Wirsen, Kritiker. 
2 Dikter, Sam. skr., v. XIII, Lokes smddelser, p. 37. 
* I rida rummet, Sam. skr., v. XTX, p. 32. 
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warranted conclusions by a too free identification of subject 
and object. But we are justified by the intensity of certain 
characteristic traits to infer the close relationship between the 
author and his heroes. In the ingenious novel “For Higher 
Purposes,” the sensitive minister, as a result of narrow dogmas 
and idiotic decrees, goes mad. That the exposition here is 
made by a sympathetic, deeply understanding master mind, 
which itself is but too familiar with the morbid emotions of 
consciousness, is undeniable. 

In “Remorse” we have again one of those masterly, un- 
surpassable, sympathetically made analyses of a condition in 
which the fine mechanism of the soul has become disordered. 
Read for example the following lines:— 

“He hardly thought any more, for all the activities of his soul 
lay as in a mortar stirred to a mush. Thoughts attempted to 
crystallize, but dissolved and floated away, memories, hopes, 
malice, tender feelings and a single great hate against all wrong, 
which through an unprobed natural force had come to govern 
the world, melted together in his mind as if an inner fire had 
suddenly raised the temperature and forced all solid particles 
to assume a liquid form.’* . . . or “He dropped the book for 
he heard some one who screeched and thumped in his own bed! 
Who was in the bed? He saw a body whose abdomen was 
contracted with cramps and whose chest bulged out as the 
hoops of a wooden bucket, and he heard a wonderful, hollow 
voice that screeched under the sheets. It was his own body!’ 

It is Strindberg himself who has experienced this. As far 
as our limited material has enabled us to ascertain, the first 
time that we publicly hear that his productions are purely of a 
pathological stamp is in the year 1883, when a collection of his 
poems was published. Granting some irregularities in the 
composition, many of which are purposely affected, any one 
who has read the poems must admit that such a statement must 
have been caused by personal enmity. C. D. of Wirsen, Strind- 
berg’s irreconcilable adversary, had greater cause by far to 
stamp the author of “The Bondwoman’s Son’” as abnormal, 


* Utopier i verkligheten, Sam. skr., v. XV, p. 187. 
5 Tbid., p. 195. 

* Ny Svensk tidskrift, pp. 77-84. 
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especially since there is no longer any question of an objective 
work of art, but it is frankly admitted to be strictly autobio- 
graphical. 

As we have already pointed out in the previous chapter, 
Strindberg himself makes no secret of the fact that from early 
childhood he may have carried a dangerous germ of disease. On 
page 53 of ‘“‘The Bondwoman’s Son’”’ he writes: 

“He remains irregular and from now on ever fickle minded. 
Fickleness, caprice, of “‘diables noirs,’’ as the French call it, 
is not a fully explained phenomenon. The victim is possessed, 
he wishes to do one thing but does the opposite; he suffers from 
the desire to inflict evil upon himself and almost enjoys self- 
torture. This is a soul-sickness, a disease of the will,” a view 
which his parents and brothers did not seem to have any desire 
to contradict.* That he believed himself to be suffering from 
aphasia has already been touched upon.’ “He came scared to 
the world and he lived” we are told, “in continued fear of life 
and men.” From the start he manifested a fear of public 
gatherings and of open places that bordered on agoraphobia." 
Further we learn of several more or less earnest suicidal at- 
tempts. If the mother instinct of the human organism has 
become so weakened by disturbing influences that suicidal at- 
tempts are made possible, it seems to point to a serious defect 
in the mechanism’s normal equilibrium. 

At the end of his second University period his state of mind 
was so critically serious that his friends in real earnest con- 
sidered him mad. At an earlier time they had been forced to 
watch over him night and day. In order to prevent a forced 
confinement, he himself wrote to an insane asylum and asked 
for admission. This was refused, a fact which, of course, indi- 
cates that the specialist did not consider the symptoms very 
dangerous. Probably the real reason for the refusal was that 
he took the first step himself, which is rather a deviation from 
the common behavior of similarly afflicted persons. But all this 
could probably be looked upon as a terminated stage in his life, 
if his subsequent production did not occasion other reflections. 


8 Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, pp. 55, 67, 74. 
* See above, p. 16. 
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Even in those works by which his genius has celebrated its 
greatest intellectual triumphs, for example, in ‘The Father,” 
and “At the Edge of the Sea,” he has depicted the soul-sickness 
of his heroes with such ominously fatal power, with such 
strength as to give one a presentiment that here it is not only 
a question of masterly objective creations, but actual life ex- 
periences which have been treated with consummate skill. One 
has a distinct perception that here we are confronted with 
observations, based upon profound introspective studies, that 
here we have before us a man “who, like Dante, has seen the 
nethermost hell.” Under the “big brains,” keen thought 
analysis, and magnificently daring intellectuality, broods 
a Saul’s sick spirit, a glowing mysticism with its roots in the 
organism itself. Now and then we meet with words, whose 
nervously trembling immediacy points to a rapidly approaching 
crisis. 

It is also by reason of the “Father” that Strindberg’s former 
friends and protectors, George Brandes and Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son put him under the ban and spread the report over the 
entire North that the author, who had written “The Father” 
was en gal mand—a mad man. A rumor was even circulating 
that Strindberg really had lived through a period of madness 
on a Danish island, and that he was ripe for the insane asylum, 
a rumor which the biographer adds, “was mere literary tea 
gossip.””# 

If “The Father,”’ by eminent critics pronounced to be a 
consummate masterpiece of dramatic tragedy, of closely knit 
plot and almost abysmal knowledge of human nature," a drama 
which has repeatedly won laurels on the German, French, and 
lately also on the American stage, could earn him such an 
epithet, what should not then result from making immediate 
acquaintance with a being so madly torn to pieces, so bitterly 
disillusionized from life’s and love’s fair dreams as the author of 
“The Defense of a Fool’? Itisastory of a slowly disinte- 
grating home happiness, or should I say of a vanishing ideal, re- 


® Huneker, Iconoclasts, p. 151. 

% Gustaf Uddgren: En my bok om Strindberg, p. 31. 

“ Johan Mortenson: Sveriges national-litteratur, v. XVII, p. 10. 

% Oscar Levertin, Diktare och drémmare, p. 233. Cf. also Huneker, Jcono- 
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lated to us with brutal sincerity by a man who not only had to 
fight human enemies,—and he had many,—but what is infinitely 
more difficult, his own treacherous thoughts. Strindberg, the 
great worshipper of unconditional truthfulness, has himself con- 
fessed, ‘“This is a terrible book, I fully admit, and I regret that I 
ever wrote it.’”"* It was intended as the last document of one 
who had resolved to die. More than once, when reading it, one 
sees, as in a vision, a bare, bleeding heart. 

“Analyze, dissect, diagnose” is the continual demand of a 
dilettantic, psychology-mad public of our day, as if it were 
possible to diagnose the death agonies of a bruised soul. One 
does not analyzeacry. All he can do is to give a fairly accurate 
description of certain functional abnormalities, and the possible 
causes for their appearance. 

The first incident in “The Defense of a Fool” which 
strikes us with peculiar force is, I suppose, the fantastic suicidal 
attempt described in the fifth chapter. Strindberg had met 
with the Baroness, who later, divorced from her husband, was 
to become his wife. The consuming fire of love had taken pos- 
session of his soul. Knowing himself, and fully aware of the 
danger of the situation, he decided to disappear from the scene. 
He was already on board a steamer on his way to Paris, when 
a sudden “‘inexpressible longing to see her again” took possession 
of him with such an irresistible power that he prevailed upon 
the captain to put him ashore. Once ashore, however, he recog- 
nized the hopelessness and disgrace of the condition. He writes: 

“And now that everything was at an end, I longed to die, 
for life without her was impossible. 

“But, with the cunning of a mad man, I decided to get some 
satisfaction out of my death by contracting pneumonia, or a 
similar fatal disease, for in that case, I argued, I should have 
to lie in bed for some time; I could see her again and kiss her 
hand in saying goodbye forever. . . . 

“The coast was precipitous and the water deep; everything 
was as it should be. With careful attention, which betrayed 
nothing of my sinister purpose, I undressed myself .. . . the 
wind was cold, at this time of the year, in October, the tempera- 
ture of the water could be but a very few degrees above freezing 


* Introductory remarks of the Author, Sam. skr., v. XX VII, p. 5. 
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point. I took a run over the rocks and threw myself headlong 
into the water, aiming at a cleft between two gigantic waves. 
I felt as if I had fallen into red-hot lava. But I came quickly 
to the surface, dragging up with me pieces of seaweed which I 
had glimpsed at the bottom, and the tiny vesicles of which 
were scratching my legs. I swam out into the open sea, breast- 
ing the huge waves, greeted by the laughter of the sea gulls and 
the cawing of the crows. When my strength began to fail, I 
turned and swam back to the cliff. 

“Now the moment of greatest importance had arrived. Ac- 
cording to all instructions given to bathers, the real danger 
consists in remaining too long out of the water in a state of 
nudity. I sat down on the rock which was most fully exposed to 
the wind, and allowed the October gale to lash my bare back. 
My muscles, my chest immediately contracted, as if the instinct 
of self-preservation would protect the vital organs at any price. 
But I was unable to remain on the same spot, and, seizing the 
branch of an alder tree, I climbed to its top. The tree swayed 
with the convulsive, uncontrollable movements of my muscles. 
In this way I succeeded in remaining in the same place for some 
time. The icy air scorched my lungs like a red-hot iron. 

“At last I was convinced that I had attained my end, and 
hastily dressed myself. 

“In the meantime the night had fallen. When I reéntered 
the wood it was quite dark. Terror seized me, I knocked my 
head against the lower branches of the trees, and was obliged 
to feel my way along. Suddenly, under the influence of my un- 
reasonable fear, my senses became so acute that I could tell 
the variety of the trees which surrounded me by the rustling 
of their branches. What depth there was in the base of the 
Scotch firs, with the firm and closely-set needles, forming, as 
it were, gigantic mouth organs. The tall and more pliable stems 
of the pines gave a higher note; their sibilant fife resembled 
the hissing of a thousand snakes . . . . the gale tore off the 
branches of an alder tree, and they crashed to the ground with 
a hollow thud. I could have distinguished a pine cone from the 
cone of the Scotch fir by the sound it made in falling; my sense 
of smell detected the proximity of a mushroom, and the nerves 
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of my large toe seemed to feel whether it trod on soil, clubmoss 
or maiden hair.’’!” 

The very literary excellency of the account somewhat weak- 
ens its pathological value, but so much we can take for granted, 
that no one without a morbid emotional temperament would 
very likely indulge in such extravagant death experiments. The 
last paragraph reads like a prologue to the description of the 
hyperaesthetic condition of his senses, which later found so 
prominent a place in the “Blue Books.” 

But this incident is only the drastic preliminary scene in this 
sad tragedy, extending through a period of ten years. More 
serious indictments can be brought against him. Dr. Hirsch, 
who has given us a short, rather positive analysis of Strindberg’s 
mental state based upon ““The Defense of a Fool,’’ does not hesi- 
tate to charge him with “‘a manifest case of jealous insanity.””* 
From the very first Strindberg suspects his wife of illicit rela- 
tions with other men, and not only with other men, but also 
of unnatural desires for members of her own sex. And though 
he is unable to adduce a single positive proof, he is nevertheless 
haunted by the oppressive thoughts. He may feel at ease for 
a short period, but a “strange reflection in the expression of 
her face’ is enough to make the “‘smouldering jealousy burst 
into fierce flames.’”® A look in the direction of “‘her feet,’’ a kiss 
by a relative, or the “exposure of her shoulder’ to the servant 
girl, may prove sufficient reason for him to cause unpleasant 
family scenes or to hurl grave charges of immorality into her 
face. Time and again, he makes up his mind to break forever 
the degrading union, but the sight of her “ankle,” “‘a tiny piece 
of stocking,’ “the garter,’’ sends him whining to her feet, 
humbles him in the dust, begging for pardon. Not less than six 
times he tries to escape. All in vain. The love for his wife 


” En dares férsvarstal, v. XXVI, pp. 123, 124. 

For this translation, as well as other direst quotations from “En dares 
férsvarstal” I am indebted to Ellie Sleussner’s translation, ‘““The Confession of 
a Fool.”’ At the time of writing neither the French original, “Le plaidoyer d’un 
fou,”’ nor John Landquist’s undoubtedly more faithful rendering into Swedish, 
were at my disposal. In comparing the two translations, I find considerable 
discrepancies but none that is of material importance for the purpose at hand. 
All other translations are my own. 

* Dr. Hirsch, Genius and Degeneration, pp. 221-225. 
En dares forsvarstal, Sam. skr., v. XXVI, p. 294. 
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seizes him anew, and he returns to his family, the last time, 
however, with the firm resolve to write the story of his life and 
die. 

Moreover, we meet with several other instances of abnor- 
mality, of unmotivated self-reference. ‘“There wasa hidden mean- 
ing in the laughing words,”’ an accidental remark, “‘a whispering 
conversation,’’ the smile of a friend, all are instantly interpreted 
as personal insults or as referring to his wife’s moral conduct. 
Words and phrases long forgotten come back to his mind and 
are eagerly snatched up and cleverly forced to throw new light 
on the situation. The most remarkable manifestation of this 
trait in this book is where the author makes use of every detail 
in “The Wild Duck”’ to show that Ibsen had written the play 
for the express-purpose of exposing Strindberg’s family secrets, 
intended, he seems to believe, as a retaliation for his stand on 
the woman-question. In this case, as usually, the self-referen- 
tial sensitiveness is most intimately connected with persecutory 
delusions. 

Almost from the beginning he accuses his wife of entering 
secret conspiracies with friends and foes alike, furnishing them 
with material for newspaper articles and brochures, in which he 
is branded as an insane misogynist, a criminal, who ought to be 
placed in confinement. It was in order to escape intrigues and 
persecutions that he left Sweden in 1883; it was in order to 
escape intrigues and “sexless women,” blue-stockings, who like 
octopi sucked dry his home happiness, that he repeatedly 
changed his whereabouts, while abroad. But now he recognized 
that definite “symptoms of persecutional mania’®® began to 
appear. “He tried to get into touch with strangers. But they 
treated him with the forbearance which a sane person usually 
shows to a lunatic.’** He writes to his friends in Sweden, but 
with the same results. Now and then his suspicions seem 
absurd to him, and he exerts himself to the utmost to shake 
them off; but, like a single obsessing idea, the doubts of his 
wife’s constancy, the legitimacy of his children and, lastly, of 
his own sanity come back to him with ever increasing irresisti- 
bility. 


® Tbid., p. 317. 
% bid., p. 317. 
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In spite of his emotional temperament Strindberg for the 
most part showed good control over his actions, but in two 
instances he confesses that, moved as by a “sudden impulse” 
he maltreated his wife. At both times, it is the children who 
prevent more serious consequences. In addition to referential 
and persecutory delusions we generally find more or less of 
expansive delusions, a trait which also may be detected in ““The 
Defense of a Fool.” Everywhere he speaks about himself as 
the “aristocrat of the brain,” “the renowned scholar,” “a 
famous writer.’’ All these seem to indicate, as Dr. Hirsch has 
pointed out, a case of paranoia simplex chronica.™ But witha 
knowledge of Strindberg’s later development, I think he now 
would have considerably to reconstruct his view, “as no case of 
genuine paranoia ever recovers.”™ Considered by themselves 
the absurdities adduced appear serious indeed, but to do so with- 
out a few words of explanation would not be doing Strindberg 
full justice. It is true that Strindberg’s ego is a very prominent 
fe-tor in ‘““The Defense of a Fool,” as well as in the greatest 
part of his works, but in this he is at least not alone among the 
great writers. Neither Goethe nor Schopenhauer had very 
humble opinions of themselves. Dante stated rather frankly 
what he considered to be his place among the greatest men of 
letters. Voltaire and especially Rousseau are other familiar 
examples. The reason probably is, as Strindberg states it, that 
if prominent men attract attention to themselves, it is because 
they have a larger self than other people. We must also remem- 
ber that Strindberg, even at this time, actually was what he 
professed to be, “a famous author,” and that he was recognized 
as such throughout Europe no matter what Dr. Hirsch’s per- 
sonal opinion may be with regard to the value of his writings. 

Strindberg may have been a slave under the quenchless 
fire of his passions; he may have been ridiculously jealous, 
unfoundedly suspicious, at times, but he had grave reasons 
to be. Both Dr. Hirsch and others of his judges might have 
murmured quite distinctly had they been subjected to similar 
matrimonial stimuli. ‘His passionate misogamy and other 
absurdities’™ might have appeared to them in a more natural 


™ Genius and Degeneration, p. 224. 


® Diefendorf, Clinical psychiatry, p. 342. 
™ Dr. Hirsch, Genius and Degeneration, p. 220. 
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light. ‘I know no other work,” writes John Landquist in his 
“Philosophic Essays,” “which infused such sympathy for 
Strindberg as this settlement, “The Defense of a Fool.’ With 
regard to his delusions of persecution, the following remarks 
seem to be quite justified: “She triumphed. I was on the 
verge of insanity, and the first symptoms of persecutional mania 
showed themselves. Mania? Did I say mania? I was being 
persecuted, there was nothing irrational in the thought.” Few 
authors have been more ruthlessly abused than Strindberg. 
And that his wife actually did spread reports of his mental 
derangement, there is hardly any room for doubt. The sudden 
impulsive acts, too, when closely scrutinized, lose a good deal 
of their impulsiveness. They are simply the natural discharge 
of ten years’ brooding thoughts, and as such are to be widely 
differentiated from what is usually understood as “impulsive 
insanity.” It is simply the lack of self-control at an un- 
guarded moment such as any man may be guilty of at one time 
or another of his life. 

When all has been said, perchance it is life’s terrible realities 
that take us aback, and the tremendous earnestness with which 
he has exposed, not only the lighter fads and foibles, lyric 
fancies and fair heavens, but also and especially the strange 
misgivings and sinister thoughts lurking in the most obscure 
crevices of the soul’s nethermost pits. Or may be that just 
this honest openness, this childlike frankness is one of August 
Strindberg’s greatest mental abnormalities. Certainly it is not 
the way in which common mortals behave. 


Ill 
INFERNO 


In “The Defense of a Fool” the apparent absurdities were 
so strangely and inseparably fused with perfect sanity of idea- 
tion and judgment that a single sweeping statement as to 
Strindberg’s mental condition seemed unwarranted. Even 
when describing his most luxuriant idea of self-reference, the 
identification of his own affairs with the story of ““The Wild 
Duck,” there seems to be some insight into the real character 


* Landquist, Filosofiska essayer, p. 294. 
™ En ddres firsvarstal, Sam. skr., v. XXVII, p. 317. 
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of his misconception, which is revealed with a sly touch of 
humor in the following words: 

“T knew that my conclusion was not altogether sound, 
nevertheless I had arrived at a conclusion of some sort.” 

But when we read “Inferno” (1897) it is no longer possible 
to deubt that we are brought into contact with a seriously un- 
balanced mind. He suffers from a fully developed system of 
delusions of persecution, self-reference and expansion, halluci- 
nations of hearing and feeling and moments of elation, expe- 
riences which finally terminate in a Swedenborgian-Theosophic 
“‘Weltanschauung.” 

A few paragraphs, selected from the first part of the book, 
will give us an excellent conception of its content: 

“T pass the terrible rue de la Gaiete, where the artificial joy 
of the crowd has a painful effect, and the gloomy and silent rue 
Delambre, a street which more than any other in the district 
can make one despair, I turn on to boulevard Montparnasse 
and sink down on a chair in front of Brasserie des Lilas. 

“‘A good absinthe consoles me for a few minutes, after that I 
am attacked by a company of grisettes and students, who hit 
me in the face with switches, and haunted as by furies I sacri- 
fice my absinthe and hurry to get another at the Café Francois 

remier. 

“It was like jumping from the ashes into the fire; another 
crowd grins at me. Look at the recluse! And I flee, lashed by 
the Eumenides, to my home, with the nefarious strain in my 
ig 

“‘The thought of chastisement as the result of a crime does 
not appear. I play the part of an innocent, the object of an 
unjust persecution. The Unknown prevented me from com- 
pleting my great work (Strindberg had for several years been 
occupied by scientific investigations), and it was necessary to 
break down the obstacles before the crown of victory could 
be won. 

“T have been in the wrong; nevertheless I am in the right 
and shall obtain right. 


1 Ibid., p. 333. 
2 Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVII, p. 11. 
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“This Christmas night I slept badly, a cold current of air 
swept repeatedly over my face.’ 

“In the evening I go out for a walk in the dreary district and 
I pass the Saint-Martin canal, which is black as night and seems 
to be constructed solely to drown oneself in. I pause at the 
corner of rue Alibert. Who is he? Was not that graphite, 
which the chemist found in my sulphur analysis, called Alibert 
graphite? What then? It is foolish, but I cannot prevent the 
impression of something inexpressible from lingering in my 


mind. .... Rue Beaurepaire. Just a ‘beautiful retreat’ 
for criminals. ... Rue de Bondy. ....Am TI led by a 
demon? . . . . I stop reading the street signs, I go astray, try 


to turn back the same way without finding it, shrink back from 
an enormous shed which stinks raw meat and stale vegetables, 
especially sauerkraut. ... . Suspicious persons brush by me 
and give vent to coarse words. ... I am afraid of the Un- 
known, turn off to the right, to the left, chance upon a dirty 
alley, a dumping ground for slops, vice and crime. Street 
nymphs block my road, gangs of thieving boys grin at me. Who 
is it that prepares these ambushes for me as quickly as I free 
myself from the world and men? It is some one who has let 
me fall into this snare! Where is he, so that I may wrestle with 
him’’?* 

Besides the fully developed symptoms of persecution and 
self-reference and the fear of open places, referred to in the 
second chapter, we meet with two distinctly new elements, 
signs of hallucinations and a superstitiously mystic attitude. 
In “The Defense of a Fool” he stands on an incomparably 
sounder foundation. Everything is there interpreted from a 
strictly rationalistic point of view. What has taken place be- 
tween 1888 and 1896, the year in which his malady appeared in 
its most acute form? Or rather, let us at this point take a step 
still further back and inquire, what has transformed the proud 
iconoclast of ‘The Red Room” and “New Kingdom”’ to the 
haunted, tragic figure we meet with in “Inferno’’? 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century a new, powerful 
wave of extreme rationalism swept over Europe, similar in 
character to the pride of enlightenment of the seventeenth, but 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

‘ Ibid., p. 18. 
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more far-reaching and penetrating in its consequences. The 
many discoveries within the pale of Semitic philology and 
science, the youthful, but extraordinarily precocious, science of 
psychology, not to be forgotten, led man to believe that he had 
in his hand the key to the secrets of the universe. There was 
hardly any limit to the power of his thoughts. Away, therefore, 
with all romantic phantasms, and reactionary constructions. 
Man had finally arrived at maturity, and childish stories could 
henceforth be dispensed with. If milk under any form had to 
be tolerated, serve it to the undeveloped, mental weaklings, 
for whose crippled digestive organs the substantial, rationalistic 
food might yet, for a few years, prove too strong. The intellect 
is our guidance, the only creature to the honor of whom we will 
burn our incense and offer sacrifice. Emotions, feelings belong 
to an earlier stage of human development and are now not 
only unnecessary, but actually harmful ingredients,’ in the 
process of intellectual self-aggrandizement. ; 

No one did the scientific fever affect more strongly than 
August Strindberg. With the whole force of his tremendous 
energy, he put himself, as we have seen, to the task of disillu- 
sionizing mankind. Partly he suceeded. A whole company of 
impetuous youths both in Sweden and Germany rallied to his 
standard. Fiercely they fought to overthrow what was con- 
sidered old or unsound, in order to make room for the young 
and vernal. But the young was still too young, the vernal yet 
too tender. When he paused and looked about, he did not find 
the green fields of his dream, he found only smoking ruins; and 
he heard but curses and angry words in connection with his 
name. Then the scourge of remorse smote him heavily. And, 
as a matter of fact, his warm unreasonable heart had felt but 
ill at ease in the cold iron grip of determinism. “The old 
blasphemer began to worship the altars he had burned.” 

This is a free but fair résumé of contemporary criticisms, 
which involves the causes and motives of August Strindberg’s 
“sudden” leap from the extreme naturalistic position, formu- 
lated in the novel “At the Edge of the Sea” to the undignified 


5 Forfatiaren, Sam. skr., v. XIX, p. 248. 
I havsbandet, Sam. skr., v. XXIV, p. 48. 
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cabalistic, middle age philosophy manifest in his “Inferno,” 
“Legends,”’ and later also in his “Blue Books.’ 

It is not strange that the official book reviewers in their 
necessarily hurried and slip-shod manner of treating all that 
comes in their way, should seize upon the first respectable 
thought entering their mind; but that a genius like Oscar 
Levertin, who was personally acquainted with the author and 
thoroughly familiar with his works, emphasized only this purely 
psychic cause for the change is more remarkable. That burned 
altars and the cries of woe should exert a powerful influence 
on a sensitive temperament is evident. That the strongly 
emotional element in Strindberg’s nature did not find its full 
expression during his naturalistic period is a vital fact which 
ought not to be lost sight of. 


“Oh, well I knew long time ago, 
That cells are not the food for souls.’”’ 


uttered in 1884 proved a prophetic word. To indulge in intel- 
lectual mountain-climbing is invigorating, but in the cold 
regions of ‘‘Die reine Vernuft”’ tender emotions are not at home. 
They yearn for the winter evening’s and the picture book’s 
fancy-feeding atmosphere, for the dream-castles of puberty. 
So begins the descent. But up there on the heights of reason 
were uttered many irreverent and challenging words, which now 
depress the spirit and disturb the sleep. With the desired 
sweetness of the childhood dreams mingle the recollections of 
wrongs. The fancies of youth receive an unsavory tincture of 
remorse. 

But however important this emotional element is, and how- 
ever satisfactorily it may be applied in explaining the conver- 
sion of such a writer as Huysmans, and made to account for the 
remarkable change, two or three decades ago, from English 
scepticism to nonsensical American spiritualism, it is certainly 
not the all-sufficient logical principle in the Strindberg case. 
The most important causes are constitutional, complicated and 


* See the criticisms in Ord och bild and Norddisk tidskrift for 1897 and 1898. 
Levertin’s Dikiare och drémmare, pp. 186-195; 239-247; cf. also Esswein, 
August Sirindberg, pp. 102, 103. 
7 Simngdngarndtler, Sam. skr., v. XIII, p. 270. Ack, det jag viste val lingt 
férut att man ej mittar sjilar med celler! 
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intensified by intimate personal experiences. If this had been 
recognized, much unjust criticism might have remained un- 
uttered. That his delusions of persecution originated at a 
period of physical weakness and more than usual mental strain 
can easily be proven, but we shall also endeavor to show that 
his cabalistic “‘Weltanschauung”’ has a similar psycho-physical 
ancestry. If we are careful, it may even be possible to discern 
the different stages of their development: 

I. Nursed in a soil of morbidly emotional temperament, 
rendered still more susceptible by mental strains and physical 
illness, well-founded suspicions gradually develop into a sus- 
picious mood with transitory delusions of persecution, which, 
however, are recognized as such, or rest on a rational basis. 

II. With increased bodily weakness, caused both by un- 
happy family relations and hard work, probably also by excesses, 
hallucinations appear. And when unable to explain his vivid 
experiences by natural means, supernatural agencies are intro- 
duced, a course of events conditioned also by earlier religious 
experiences and by later scientific and theosophic studies. 

III. If he is continually persecuted and subjected to all the 
tortures of hell, there must be some reasons for it. He has 
probed into the secrets of the supernatural; he has committed 
crimes, probably in a pre-existent state. But if the Powers take 
such trouble to purge and direct him, he must evidently have 
been chosen for some great mission. 

IV. Being acquainted with the writings of Swedenborg, 
and gradually regaining his health, the supposition that his 
entire life, persecutions and all, had been led by a supernatural - 
force, passes into certainty, the result of which is a more com- 
posed conception of life, and a tremendous literary activity. 

It must not be supposed that these stages are sharply de- 
fined, that they mutually exclude one another. On the contrary, 
it should be clearly understood from the start, that the different 
views gradually fuse into one another, appear simultaneously, 
gain strength or subside in rhythm with health and environ- 
ment. All we purpose to demonstrate is that the essential 
principles of the development are of the character outlined 
above. 

Strindberg’s morbidly emotional temperament has been 
emphatically dwelt on. The influence of environment, educa- 
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tion, and finally his experiences as young author, have also been 
sufficiently emphasized for our present purpose. It is the salient 
facts subsequent to these that remain to be presented. 

If we are to depend on Strindberg’s own account in “The 
Defense of a Fool,’’—and it is in fact the only account we have 
a right to depend on in this respect,—his suspicions concerning 
his wife’s moral conduct are well founded. ‘Orders to reserve 
the best pieces of meat for the dog” and a coming home in the 
morning with uncertain gait are likely to irritate any husband. 
And his fear of enemies is sound, although frequently some 
incidents receive an unduly exaggerated importance from his 
unruly fancy. Besides this unhappy state of affairs, the house- 
hold was extremely ill-managed. He was by nature a most extra- 
ordinary worker; essays, learned treatises, novels and dramas, 
flowed from his pen with astonishing rapidity, but when he 
redoubled his energy in order to keep things above water the 
strain of his nerves began to tell: “I was exhausted by overwork 
and misery; I suffered much from headaches, nervous irrita- 
bility, indigestion. . . . The doctor diagnosed catarrh of the 
stomach.”* These are his own words. Had there been no 
previous suspicions, the illness would naturally not have re- 
ceived any peculiar interpretation, but now, as it is, he appar- 
ently believes that the malady is caused by cyanide poisoning.® 
This supposed criminal act was directly connected with his 
decision to go abroad, a decision which was most strenuously 
opposed by Marie.'° This must have taken place in the early 
part of 1883. The next time he speaks of “symptoms of per- 
secutional mania” is also in direct connection with physical 
weakness: “‘My illness became worse; I was so ill that I could 
take nothing but beef tea; I lay awake all night, suffering 
agonies, tortured by an unbearable thirst.’ 

But Strindberg’s greatest torture during these years was not 
the physical agonies of which he here speaks, but an obsessing 
idea that never left him at peace, and one to which he himself 
has attributed the greatest psychological importance in the 
bringing about of the final crisis,—the doubt of the legitimacy 


* En dares forsvarstal, Sam. skr., v. XXIV, p. 299. 
* Cf. Ibid., pp. 299, 362. 

%” Strindberg’s wife. 

™ Ibid., p. 317. 
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of his children. He was now an atheist; his primitive soul’s 
most passionate desire for immortality was concentrated in the 
hope of living on in his children, even if his body should mingle 
with the chemical elements. When this last hope vanished, he 
found himself suspended in mid-air like a rootless plant. Never 
is he so truly, so intensely dramatic as in those passages of his 
tragedies where he pictures the death-agony of paternal hope. 
It is easy to understand that this state of mind must have 
played a part in the change of his conception with regard to 
religion. As yet it is but a symptom, but it is a symptom which 
in turn may become a cause. 

In Tschandala, written in 1889 and said to be based on 
actual experiences while in Denmark, there are some very inter- 
esting revelations of subjective psychological importance. But 
in this short novel his imagination has indulged in such oriental 
orgies, his fancy proved itself so rank and gorgeous a blossom 
from the soil of experience that it is better not to make any 
scientific use of it for the present purpose. But in the novel 
“At the Edge of the Sea,” written a year later, we find the fol- 
lowing passage, the direct reference of which to the author’s own 
experiences, there can be little doubt: 

“‘There must be some secret in his life which all knew except 
himself. He soon saw in the preacher’s actions a deliberate 
espionage, supported by some who wished to persecute him. He 
did not believe in it during his quieter moments, for he knew 
well enough that a persecutional mania was the first symptom of 
that weakness which follows isolation. ... . 

“But had not this morbid persecutional mania, which comes 
from bodily weakness, its real cause, when he actually had been 
persecuted, worked against ever since the time when he had 
shown himself in school to be a power.’’” 

From “At the Edge of the Sea” to “Inferno” there is a wide 
gap of six or seven years. What took place during this import- 
ant period we can only conjecture. Available biographical data 
are either insufficient or unreliable for our purpose. Fortunately 
however, we have at our disposal a short essay (“Confused 
Sense-Impressions’’)" which gives us an interesting glimpse into 
the author’s physical and mental condition immediateiy before 


3 I havsbandet, Sam. skr., v. XXIV, p. 223. 
% Forvirrade sinnesiniryck, Sam. skr., v. XXVII, pp. 530-550. 
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the real crisis, and enables us to draw important conclusions. 
A brief résumé will at once reveal its importance. 

He was in Paris, living alone in a large house, evidently most 
of the time engaged in scientific investigations and solitary 
meditations. He was depressed with melancholy. Superstitious 
notions linger in the background of his feelings without daring to 
appear boldly. Reclining on his bed, he experienced the same 
unpleasant sensation as he did when riding backwards in a 
wagon, a sensation which he tries to explain by the fact that he 
lies with his head turned towards the east so that he, “‘with the 
movement of the earth, turns sommersault backwards in space.” 
He changed position, and felt at once extremely well. 

When he, after half an hour of sleep, opened his eyes and 
gazed at the marble fire-place, he detected on it a net of blood- 
red threads. “It is,” he explained, “the retina of my own eye 
that magnified is there projected,—a discovery, therefore, which 
no one should have made before me. 

“Again I close my eyes for five minutes and when I open 
them, what do I see? On the fire-place is delineated a Begonia 
with white and red flowers, which tremble. I ask myself, 
why those trembling flowers? .... In the same moment the 
vision disappears. 

“What was it? 

“‘Most likely the blood vessels of the cornea, with white and 
red corpuscles, looked at from a distance, enormously magni- 
fied. 

“Should my eye be on the way to develop itself into a 
helioscope of tremendous power?” 

He suffered from sleeplessness; but if disturbed sleep and 
excesses have thus sharpened his senses and nerves so effectively 
that he can see his own blood vessels as in a laterna magica, 
he thinks that he ought not to complain. 

But the most interesting impression, probably, is a de- 
scription of his difficulties when making a visit to the castle of 
Versailles, located at a not very great distance from his house. 
Between the two places there was a spacious semicircle, which 
Strindberg was forced to pass in order to reach the castle. But 
no sooner was he out on the open space than a mysterious fear 
seized him. The large building attracted him as large bodies 
attract small, but the open place terrified him as empty space. 
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He looked about for support and discovered a policeman whom 
he fotlowed. First he had a feeling of well-being, ascribed “‘to 
the animal warmth that radiates from his body,” but as soon as 
he became the object of the policeman’s attention the feeling 
of well-being vanished. He was afraid of, he knew not what. 
Happily he chanced upon a lamp-post which he clung to like a 
ship-wrecked man to the plank. The spacious building con- 
tinued to attract him, but he did not dare to let go of the post. 
In his “agony”’ he tried to solve his peculiar dilemma by meta- 
physical speculations. Here are two bodies, the castle and the 
iron lamp-post. Both exert their attraction on him. In order 
to be able to fight the blind brutal force, he personifies it. In 
vain. He almost feels his body divide itself, one half staying 
by the post, the other half promenading off to the castle, when 
finally he hits upon the happy idea of using a drifting cloud as 
an imaginary canoe and effecting a passage. 

Going by an orangery, he claimed that he saw “the captive 
forces radiate over the arcades like Northern lights, natural 
enough to a very sensitive eye if we but consider that all energy 
is one.”” When he passed over the arcades, he discovered the 
ground gently rocking. The phenomenon, he believed, was 
caused by the surplus of power from the orangeries under 
ground, transmitted by his extremely sensitive nerves. 

Standing by the castle wall, fearing all these invisible 
enemies, he suddenly imagined that he heard voices, laughs and 
cries from the city. 

He ended these accounts by asking himself whether, after 
all, the sense-impressions may not have been purely subjec- 
tive, or due to mental derangement. He was as nervous as a 
crab that has cast its shell. 

After due allowance has been made for the artistic presenta- 
tion of his experiences, the fact still remains that he has here 
invented the most ingenious scientific explanations, resorted to 
every possible and impossible hypothesis, in order to explain his 
pathological state; and it is clear that the least increase in the 
vividness, or persistency of his sense-delusion, would end in 
a falsified conception of their genesis. The time is evidently 
rapidly approaching when the most hair-drawn rationalistic 
interpretation would prove unsatisfactory. Clearly, enemies 
lurk on every side; he begins to detect plots and conspiracies ~ 
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everywhere.“ But all is planned on such a tremendously large 
scale, every detail of which is so fiendishly conceived, and so 
superbly executed, that it would be ridiculous to ascribe it to 
“ordinary dense mortals’—in a word, extraorganic agencies 
are introduced.” 

This course of events will appear even more natural to us if 
we but for a moment stop to consider that psychiatric symptoms 
are only exaggerations of familiar forces, latent or otherwise, 
present in the healthy mind. The introduction of the uncanny, 
supernatural forces in Strindberg’s case is nothing more than by 
certain pressing conditions, forced revival of old acquaintances 
from his boyhood days. As a young lad he felt himself con- 
tinually surrounded “by unknown threatening powers.’ In 
this, as in other respects, Strindberg is the child of nature 
whose powerful primitive fancy fills the universe with living 
creatures. The clouds take the shapes, not only of canoes by the 
aid of which a man, suffering from agoraphobia, may success- 
fully cross the “‘semi-circular Place d’Armes,’’”” but ships of 
hope by which he may embark for fancy’s most precious islands; 
or they may become threatening dragons. It depends on 
whether or not his conscience at the moment is free or troubled. 
Elves dance on the silvery mists in the forest lanes, mermaids 
peer forth between white birch stems. But it may also be 
real imps with horns and claws that caper among the brandy 
bottles and wine goblets after a night of deep potations. It 
happens even that they turn offensive and attack their defence- 
less victim, pinch him unmercifully in both sides and back. 

For there is no need to suppose that there was any maiden 
modesty observed in those circles of authors and scientists 
among whom Strindberg moved. Being a thorough Swede, he 
knew very little of the delicate law of the golden mean. And it 
can be assumed that nightly carousals played a very definite 
part in bringing about his unpleasant attacks. Nay more than 
that, there are positive proofs. His university career, we re- 
member, was not very abstemious. During the first part of his 
married life his conduct in this respect seems to have been 


“4 Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, p. 47. 
% Ibid., p. 47. 

* See Tjdnstekvinnans son, pp. 17, 46. 
17 See above, p. 61. 
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exemplary, but when life at home became unbearable, he took, 
we are told, “a liberal recourse to absinthe.’”"* In another 
place, referring to the same habit, he writes that good spirits had 
taken it upon themselves to liberate him from a vice that leads 
to the insane asylums.'’® After the separation from his first 
wife, he lived through a very stormy period at Berlin, during 
which his best friend was the passionate Polish author Stanislaw 
Przybyszewski, who later under the name of “The Russian 
Popoffsky”’ was to play an important part in his most acute 
delusions of persecution. The very name of the wine tavern, 
“Zum Schwartzen Ferkel,” where they usually spent their nights, 
symbolizes, as Gustaf Uddgren has already pointed out,”® the 
character of this period. There is no doubt that both Bacchus 
and Venus received frequent sacrifices. And Strindberg, who 
has tried to keep those things secret no more than he has tried 
to conceal anything else of his life from our view, hinted at 
excesses as causes for his ailments; especially is this the case in 
“Legends.” This may also partly account for his rapid re- 
covery. I dare say that he has touched upon a very vital ele- 
ment of the mystic healing power of Swedenborg’s teachings, 
when he points to the sentence: “Do not do this any more,” 
referring no doubt to Swedenborg’s denunciation of all excess.™ 

But the “imps” threw us mischievously, though profitably, 
a little out of our course. We were discussing Strindberg’s 
early relation to the “powers.”” A few words more. It is true 
that those luxuriant growths of his imagination had been merci- 
lessly pruned by English sceptics, but it requires no more than 
a short illness, and a conception of a world ruled by evil powers 
is at once formulated. His atheism, too, was not so deep- 
rooted as one might be led to believe from a hasty reading. His 
naturalistic philosophy was least of all the outcome of cold, 
merciless logic, of a closely-knit chain of reasoning, but more 
the result of immediate personal experiences. God has neglected 
to reveal himself to Strindberg. He had failed to fulfil his part 


En dares forsvarstal, v. XXVI, p. 338. 

* Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, p. 71. 

* En ny bok om Strindberg, p. 52. 

™ Legender, Sam. skr., v, XXVIII, p. 265. 
™ I rida rummet, Sam. skr., v. XTX, p. 88. 
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of the social contract and was therefore simply dethroned.* 
And in the beginning of “‘Inferno,’’ he informs us that he, as the 
years passed, had become an atheist, because he noticed that 
the “Unknown Powers” had left the world to itself without 
showing any signs of life.* But now, when “immediate personal 
experience” warrants their presence, and at times a decidedly 
troublesome presence, they are again reinstalled, though it 
should be borne in mind, not without a great deal of strenuous 
opposition. Only by slow degrees he yielded. 

But since we have once taken upon ourselves to lay bare the 
mediate and immediate causes most active in developing the 
August Strindberg we meet with in the “Inferno-books,’’ there 
remain a few words to be said about the occult atmosphere he 
seems to have imbibed so freely while in Paris. Strindberg, 
wearied to the point of exhaustion of aesthetic productivity, 
and at the very height of his success, had resolved to devote 
himself exclusively to science. And he did devote himself for 
a time with all the fanatic-zeal and almost childish faith of 
which men of his passionate temperament alone are capable. 
Here he should finally obtain the indisputable truth he so long 
had sought in vain. “Now, when he entered the territory of the 
sciences,” writes Gustaf Uddgren, “he felt himself on solid 
ground. He rejoiced with the raptures of a child because those 
subjects with which he should now busy himself were so obvious 
that doubts were impossible. He would no longer be the per- 
petual doubter, the perpetual destroyer of all existing cdndi- 
tions. Now the task of clearing away had been finished, and he 
considered the time ripe for beginning to build up anew.” 

No doubt he discovered truths. His scientific works have 
been sharply criticized, but the time will probably come when 
many of the so-called “Strindbergian side-shots” will be recog- 
nized as precious jewels of ingenious observation; and, in- 
deed, some have been acknowledged as such already.* But 
the unconditional exactitude he had so earnestly sought, he did 
not discover. It was the flaws, thé breaches, the mystic ele- 


™ Forfatiaren, Ibid., pp. 237-250. 

™ Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, p. 9. 

* Gustaf Uddgren, En ny bok om Strindberg, p. 50. 

™ See Christian Claussen’s article in For Kirke og Kultur, v. 17, p. 548. 
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ments in the sciences that attracted and repelled, soothed and 
irritated him, with irresistible force. 

It was in this state of disintegrating scientific faith, and at a 
moment of extreme nervous instability, which left him at the 
mercy of every wave of suggestion, that he was poisoned by one 
of the most disagreeable of religious epidemics: occultism, the 
very antithesis of a causal conception of things. The world is no 
longer the beautiful cosmos which inspires with veneration, but 
a despicable chaos of human whims and invalid spirits whose 
favorite servants seem to be weak-minded women. The 
strangest of all in Strindberg’s life, it appears, is that after such 
a saltomortale of the reason, he could be saved for a new drama- 
turgic activity of frequently sublime results. 

The development of the disease was very gradual. The 
period of time covered by “Inferno” alone extended from No- 
vember 1894, the date of parting with his second wife, to June 
1897, when the book was finished. The first part treats of his 
scientific experiments. He was busily occupied with the rather 
difficult task of extracting iodine from benzine, and of demon- 
strating that sulphur is not a simple element but a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The impelling motives in these 
and many of his former experiments were to overthrow the 
dominant conception in chemistry; to prove to the world that 
his theory of the unity of the world-stuff was correct; to con- 
vince his friends and enemies that he was not insane. 

In order to make satisfactory progress, he isolated himseld 
almost completely from the world, friends and all. He worked 
so intensely that in the evening utter depression generally was 
the result. He was without money—all his literary activity 
amounted exclusively to a few scientific essays. Consequently 
his meals were taken at irregular intervals, and the man who 
but lately had been greeted as the hero dramatist of the day, 
had not even a sou with which to pay his hotel bills. 

No special gift of occult clairvoyance would have been needed 
to predict the disastrous effect of such a mode of living on a 
nervous instrument, long ere then strung to the highest pitch of 
sensitivity. The results were not slow to appear. 

He now began to notice a number of small things which 
before had escaped his attention. ‘Three pianos in the adjoin- 
ing rooms were performed on simultaneously.” It was “prob- 
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ably an intrigue set on foot by the Scandinavian women artists,” 
residing at the hotel, from whose company he had withdrawn. 
As soon as he went to sleep he was disturbed by their hammer- 
ings and noises. In the meanwhile his friends at the milk-shop 
where he took some of his meals, “began to change their 
attitude” towards him, ‘‘and an insidious enmity manifested 
itself by side-glances and mysterious words.’”?’ 

He was persecuted, no doubt. ‘Tired of fighting,” he moved 
to Hotel Orfilia. This took place in February 1896. The 
hotel was an old, dreary looking, cloisterlike structure. “An 
atmosphere of mysticism hovers over the building.’”’ Evidently, 
it was the most unfortunate choice he could have made. But 
to make things worse, he was now seized by the frantic desire 
to make gold. The mere thought of this, with its innumerable 
magic-idea associations from a hundred alchemistic tales, was 
enough to inspire a poet with a spirit of enigmatical awe. 

Characteristically enough, at first he felt at ease in his new 
abode, but not for long. Delusions were soon to appear more 
persistent and more fatal in their consequences than ever. 
He found letters with strange addresses put up in the corridor 
“in a challenging manner.” He drew the conclusion that 
someone must be spying upon his gold synthesis. ‘“‘But the 
devil himself has mixed the cards,” so ingeniously was it all 
conceived.”* 

One afternoon, when especially sad at heart, he heard 
someone play Schumann’s “‘Aufschwung’”’ from behind the fol- 
iage under his window. It is the “Russian Popoffsky,”’ formerly 
his best friend, now his bitter enemy, who has come to kill him. 
Why? Because the Pole’s present wife had been Strindberg’s 
mistress. (Another proof that erotic ideas somehow are closely 
connected with delusions of persecutions.) It was he, therefore, 
who had disturbed him with the falsely addressed letters. 

A whole month he was irritated by Schumann’s “Auf- 
schwung.”’ True, the Polander’s friends denied his presence, 
but there were other proofs. One day he found on the ground 
two dry twigs. They represented the forms of two Greek let- 
ters, p and y. He combined them. P—y meant Popoffsky. 
It was the powers who wished to warn him. One evening he 


*7 Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, p. 40. 
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saw in the heavens a hind. As he admired its perfect form and 
color, it made a sign with its head towards the southeast. A 
new warning of the presence of enemies. A third time, when in 
a still more excited state, it was a group of pansies that warned 
him. 

Entirely in harmony with these revelations were his other 
experiences. A few characteristic examples will suffice. When 
out walking one day, he discovered an inscription on a wall. 
The thought came to him “‘like a flash of lightuing”’ that the two 
intertwined letters F and S were the chemical sign for iron and 
sulphur. It was the secret of gold.** A series of experiments 
followed. Another time, he chanced upon “two oval pieces of 
paper, the one with the number 207 printed on it, the other with 
the number 28, which meant lead (atomic weight 207) and sili- 
cum (atomic weight 28).”*° It resulted in a new series of al- 
chemistic experiments. 

We are told that he never was troubled by visions, but it fre- 
quently happened that real things appeared to him in human 
forms. Thus his pillow assumed grand sculpturesque shapes; 
and on the cupola of the Invalide dome, he succeeded in constru- 
ing the silhouettes of—Napoleon and his marshals. In his 
chemical precipitates he detected faces and landscapes. Stones 
in the shape of hearts attracted him in particular. 

His superstitious notions become so troublesome that he 
did not dare to enter the house of a friend because a child, sit- 
ting on the threshold, held a ten of spades in his hand. Old 
stories of witchcraft do not seem at all impossible to him any 
more, and he even goes so far as to try magical charms, himself. 

Is this Strindberg, one is tempted to ask, the same man who 
but a few years before had written that pietism was what spirit- 
ualism now is: “‘a cheap edition, a pretended higher knowledge 
of concealed things, and it was therefore eagerly embraced by 
women and the uneducated.’ In one respect he is the same. 
Behold a man in whom there is no guile. It is not saying too 
much, that never before has the pathological character of spirit- 
ualism been so unmercifully, though unconsciously, revealed. 


* Tbid., p. 45. 
% Tbid., p. 57. 
3! Tjdnstekvinnans son, Sam. skr., v. XVIII, p. 128. 
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All these scientific and personal superstitions are even more 
pronounced in “Legends” and the “‘Blue Books,” but with an 
important difference. There the Powers are under the control 
of a Purposive Will. In this book, however, they are of special 
interest to the psychiatrist, because they appear in their genesis. 

Most readers of “Inferno”’ will, in all likelihood, without 
further thought, look upon his superstitions as the product of 
his belief in the Powers; a view which, of course, may be 
cheaply obtained from his own words. And the conception is 
correct, if we but first admit a pathological cause for his occult 
spiritualism. This new faith and his superstitions are insepar- 
ably interwoven. Nevertheless, for the sake of clearness, they 
may profitably be treated apart. Or probably, it would even be 
more logical to believe that his superstitions, some of them 
at least, were the direct outgrowth of his delusions of self- 
reference, the children of his morbidly suspicious mood. He 
was now in an intensely agitated state of mind. ‘The expression 
of a face,’”’ the moving of a chair in the next room,” “the sight of 
a clothes-line,”—all may seem to him factors of utmost im- 
portance, while all the thousand other incidents, which would 
entirely disapprove the foundation for his fears, are left entirely 
unnoticed. Would it not be natural to suppose, then, that his 
superstitions referred to are the outgrowth of the same soil of 
falsified ideation as his delusions? Let us but hastily compare 
the two, and perhaps the supposition will pass into certainty. 

The Napoleonic silhouettes on the cupola of the Invalide 
dome, the sculpturesque Zeus head on his pillow, may be the 
wilful creation of a poetic fancy, but no man with unbiased 
power of judgment would interpret as a sign of murderous inten- 
tion the fact that a musician is leisurely amusing himself with a 
composition of Schumann, nor would he attribute any super- 
natural importance to such a commonplace occurrence as a cloud 
changing its shape, except so far as it may be looked upon asa 
suggestive hint. All men are superstitious. Even the most 
ardent, up-to-date worshipper of ‘‘The New Realism” may feel 
unbecomingly irritated if his path is but crossed by the tradi- 
tional black cat, and may silently have to call up whole hosts of 
beautiful ‘‘relations’”’ in order to calm himself, but no univer- 
sity-bred man, ever so superstitiously inclined, would very likely 
read any higher intellectual meaning into the movements of a 
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group of pansies, caused by an afternoon breeze, and just as 
little would he interpret the initial Jetters inscribed on a wall 
some evening by a couple of romantic lovers as a special mes- 
sage from the Powers,—granting his belief in such creatures, — 
especially if he knew beforehand that those Powers were ex- 
ceedingly wroth with his chemical experiments. It is his all- 
absorbing or abnormal desire to make gold that suffers him to 
read any mysterious meaning into the numbers on the pieces of 
paper flying about the street. It is his morbid fears that serve 
as a motor cue in the construction of a heavenly message from 
“‘a couple of dry twigs” which have accidentally dropped froma 
tree. Few things are more impossible than to escape entirely 
the influence of those tales administered to us during child- 
hood days. Superstitious notions linger in every man’s heart, 
in August Strindberg’s by no means the least. He has, ’ more- 
over, a natural inclination towards the mysterious, but it is 
his apperceptive illusions that enable them to run wild. 

Only if we look upon Strindberg’s “Inferno’’-revelations 
from the pathological point of view, will we succeed in finding 
full logical explanations of his religious and superstitious ab- 
normalities. Even his most credulous beliefs in magic telepathy 
stand in the closest relation to his physical condition. He had 
for a long time, it seems, been suffering from what is called 
precordial anxiety. Since he could detect no visible cause for his 
strange disturbances, the thought struck him that it must all be 
due to telepathic waves of hate; and that he should feel himself 
capable of exerting a similar influence over others is but the 
necessary corollary. It is when reaching its maximum in- 
tensity that poisonous gases and electricity are first resorted to, 
and even then for a brief period. Swedenborg’s works are soon 
to supply him with a subtler machinery than “storage batter- 
ies.” 

Besides the deceptions of sense caused by- the precordial 
anxiety just referred to, hallucinations of hearing are the most 
prominent. Noises are frequently heard above his head, fre- 
quently also from the adjoining rooms, or a swishing sound 
in the ears disturbs him,” but sometimes he hears “‘soices.”* His 

* Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, pp. 40, 94, 107, 178. Legender, Ibid., pp. 
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visual experiences are, as we have seen, illusions rather than 
hallucinations. 

In July 1896 the lowest circle of his Inferno is reached. The 
most effective conception of his tortures may perhaps be given 
by citing a few paragraphs in his own words. He has moved 
away from Hotel Orfilia and there is again a moment of rest. 

“The day after I had unveiled my incognito the peace is 
broken. One thing and another begin to happen, which dis- 
turb me, and the same feeling of disagreeableness as before 
depresses me anew. To begin with, in the room next to mine 
on the lower floor, which stands unoccupied and unfurnished, 
things are heaped, the use of which I am incapable of explain- 
ae At the same time the noise from Rue de la Grande 
begins over my head, hawsers are dragged about, they pound 
with hammers, just as if the construction of an infernal machine 
were going on according to the methods of the Nihilists. 

“In the meantime the hostess, who at the beginning of my 
stay was extremely polite, becomes more reserved, spies upon 
me, and puts something derisive into her greetings. . . . . 

“The maid-servant, who tends to my room and serves my 
meals, has assumed a grave mien and casts furtive glances, full 
of compassion, at me. 

“‘Now a wheel has been set up over my head which all day 
goes round, round. Condemned to death! That is the impres- 
sion I have received, decidedly. By whom? The Russians? 
For what réle?_ By the Pietists, Catholics, Jesuits, or Theoso- 
phists? As a sorcerer or as a black magician? 

“Or perhaps by the police as an anarchist; an accusation 
often made use of in order to get at personal enemies.’”™ 

A terrible night followed. 

The preparations continued and assumed yet more danger- 
ous forms. He detected infernal machines and accumulators on 
every side, and whole companies of conspirators arrive. His 
last night’s experience at Rue de la Clef he described thus: 

“T awake; the hall clock strikes two, a door is slammed and 

. I am out of bed, as if lifted by a pump that sucks my 
heart. I have hardly put my feet on the floor before an electric 
douche is poured over my neck and presses me to the ground. 
I raise myself again, snatch together my clothes and rush out 
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into the orchard, a victim of the most terrible palpitation of 
the heart. 

“When I have gotten on my clothes, my first intelligent 
thought is to find the police inspector and have the house 
searched.” 

In his attempt to enter the house, he accidentally knocked 
over the night lamp in the kitchen, leaving himself in darkness. 

“The terror brings me back to my senses, and I go back to 
my room guided by this thought: If I am mistaken, I am lost. 

“T drag out an easy chair into the garden; and sitting under 
the starry heavens I reflect on what has occurred. 

“A sickness? Impossible, because I felt splendidly until I 
unveiled my incognito. An attempt against my life? Yes, 
because the preparations were carried out before my eyes. Be- 
sides, I feel restored here in the garden, where I am out of my 
enemies’ reach, and the functions of my heart are entirely nor- 
mal. In the midst of these reflections, I hear someone cough 
in the room next to mine. Immediately a light cough answers 
from the room above. Most likely they are signals.’”®™ 

In order to find protection, he set out in the morning for 
Dieppe, where his Norwegian friends, the Thanlows, were liv- 
ing. They were terrified by his ghastly appearance: cheeks 
hollowed, hair streaked with gray, eyes haggardly staring, his 
linen dirty —he himself was filled with horror at the sight of his 
condition. His friends gave him what he se sorely needed, 
sympathy; but their very kindness made him “feel out of 
place, like a condemned man in Paradise. I begin to detect 
that I am a bad being.” 

A room is assigned to him. In the evening he sees two men 
suspiciously point in the direction of his window, and the 
thought that he was persecuted by hostile electricians took 
possession of him anew. 

“The night between the 25th and 26th of July, 1896, comes 
on. My friends have done what they can tocalm me. Together 
we have examined all the garret rooms near to mine and even 
the attic, in order to assure me that no one conceals himself 
there for criminal purposes.” 

Fully dressed, he lay down on the bed to wait the fatal 
hour of two, but nothing happened. In a defiant spirit and in 
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order to challenge the Unseen and Unknown he got up, opened 
both windows and lit two candles. The electric current imme- 
diately began to work, slowly at first. He looked at the compass, 
which had been fixed as an indicator, but not a trace of electri- 
city could be detected. 

“But the tension increases, the beating of my heart becomes 
more violent. I offer resistance, but as by a burst of thunder my 
body is charged with a fluid that suffocates me and sucks out 
my heart. 

“T rush downstairs into the drawing-room where a provi- 
sional bed had been arranged for me in case it should be needed. 
There I lay five minutes and collected my thoughts. Can it be 
radiating electricity? No, for the compass has denied it. An 
illness, which in turn has been called forth by fear of the two 
o’cloek strike? No, because courage did not fail me, when I 
defied the attacks. Why should it then be necessary to light 
the candles in order to attract the unknown fluid that pesters 
me? 

“Without finding an answer, lost in a labyrinth, I exert my- 
self in order to sleep, but then the charge seizes me like a cyclone, 
it lifts me out of bed and,—the hunt is started. I conceal myself 
behind walls, I lay down by the door cases, in front of the 
stoves. Everywhere, everywhere, the furies find me. The 
soul-anguish prevails, the panic fear of everything and nothing 
overpowers me, so that I flee from room to room.’ 

It was not before morning that rest was secured and sleep 
took pity on him. 

Anyone reading passages like those cited above will at once 
become convinced that the Frenchman’s celebrated ‘“‘patho- 
logical ‘Confessions’ ” are but calm, esthetic dreams compared 
with the midnight horrors of “Inferno,” recorded to us, as the 
English critic Edmund Gosse puts it, ‘‘by a maniac who is posi- 
tive Lucifer of the intellect.’*’ Not once does he relax the 
vigilance over his own turbulent thoughts. It is not indulging 
in any youthful extravagance to claim that it is the keenest in- 
trospective and retrospective soul-analysis a neuropathic on the 
brink of hopeless insanity has ever written, a fact which ought 


* Ibid., pp. 101-103. 
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to render this record of the utmost importance to students of 
pathology.** 

The more delicate a person’s temperament is, the more sus- 
ceptible he is to impressions and the greater his capacity for 
conscious introspection, the more intense, undoubtedly, must 
also the torture of life become. One is almost forced to admit 
the truth of his assertion: “I am in hell, and condemnation 
hangs heavily over me,’’* and to say that he is thoroughly justi- 
fied when he exclaims with Jeremiah: “I have forgotten what 
happiness was.’ “Why,” he asks himself repeatedly, “‘must I 
thus suffer?’”’ All the forgotten memories of youthful transgres- 
sions, of revengeful deeds, and Bohemian liberties again force 
themselves within the periphery of his consciousness. Did we 
say “forgotten”? No, Strindberg is one of those unhappy 
beings to whom the soothing gifts of forgetting was not granted. 
Memories of the past, drunk on the intoxicating fermentations 
of his fancy, hold however their grotesque witch-dances in his 
mind. And the number of this motley crew is ever increased by 
new and all too vivid experiences. He accuses himself of having 
trampled on the sacred laws of matrimony, and reproaches him- 
self for the inconsistency of the views for which he has fought at 
different times. Now also he begins to think that his alche- 
mistic researches into the unknown are displeasing to the Pow- 
ers, who, like the gods of old, are envious of poor mortals; he 
has sinned through arrogance, hkybris, the only sin the gods do 
not forgive, by imagining that he has solved the riddle of the 
Sphinx. But all his real or imaginary crimes did not seem to 
stand in any rational proportion to his tortures. Besides, had 
not his entire life been one long via dolorosa? He therefore con- 
cluded that the tortures to which he was subjected might partly 
have been caused by crimes committed in a pre-existent state.“ 

However this may be, the idea slowly takes possession of 
him that if he is thus doomed to suffer as no other man has 
suffered, crimes or no crimes, there must be some meaning be- 
hind it all. The nearest and most probable explanation is that 


* A special translation of Inferno ought to be prepared especially for use 
in the psychological departments of our colleges and universities. 
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the Unknown Powers have taken upon themselves to purge him 
and correct him for the purpose of preparing him for some 
great and important mission in life,“ an idea which, for brief 
moments at least, became a source of infinite delight. With 
special pleasure he read passages from the old prophets, and 
from Job, which he interpreted as having been spoken and 
written for him exclusively. 

But not even during the hours of his deepest despair was the 
vitality of his old scepticism entirely overcome. Strindberg was 
the born doubter, and he remained thus, however much we may 
hear about conversion and passive obedience to the mysterious 
voices about him and within him. He changed positions and 
views as the snake changes its skin, but though every semi- 
metamorphosis this characteristic follows him. He bowed be- 
fore the storm, but only to rise, defiant as before, as soon as the 
severest attacks were over. And there were moments when his 
judgment of his own condition was unbiased and his vision 
clear. Not infrequently did he perceive that all his plans, 
constructed with utmost pain and ingenuity, were false; all 
sinister conspiracies and subtle plots, all hate-waves and electric 
fluids, were nothing but subjective creations of his own over- 
wrought brain; that all the elaborate messages from the Un- 
known were coincidences of the most natural origin, and that 
the one thing necessary to restore his health would be medical 
attendance, rest, and quiet. 

It was also during one of these lucid intervals that he decided 
to return to Sweden after a self-imposed exile of seven years, and 
there give himself over to the care of friendly hands. 


IV 
CONVALESCENCE 


During the last days in July, 1896, we find Strindberg in 
Ystad, a somewhat antiquated little town, situated by the sea 
side in the south of Sweden. Here he entrusted himself to the 
care of his personal friend, Dr. A. Eliasson, who frankly spoke 
to him concerning his mental condition, and began at once to 
give him systematic treatment. This medical treatment, to- 
gether with the invigorating sea breeze, the meeting with 
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understanding friends, and, by no means the least, the discon- 
tinuation of his chemical experiments,’ had an almost instan- 
taneous effect. He had, it is true, one or two attacks, charac- 
terized by the same fitful intensity as those already referred to.* 
Nevertheless, it is from this moment that we must begin to look 
for his recovery. Hardly more than about two weeks after his 
arrival, we are informed that his health was regained; that he 
slept by night and worked by day; and that the displeasure of 
Providence, as is quite natural, seemed to have postponed any 
further manifestations.* 

He rejoiced somewhat too prematurely; past experiences 
had left their imprints too deeply in flesh and soul to permit so 
unconditional and complete a recovery. Inferno was not yet 
ended, though there might be a considerable abatement in the 
white-hot intensity of its flames. After only a month’s stay at 
Ystad, he departed for Austria, having accepted an invitation 
to his mother-in-law’s home on the Danube. The whole com- 
munity seems to have been a veritable abode of crippled 
thoughts, superstitions, squalor and degenerate religions, emo- 
tions of every imaginable hue, saturation and tone quality. The 
whole atmosphere is a prism by which every intellectual ray of 
light, seeking to penetrate, is broken up into fancy-colored 
mystic conceptions. 

Strindberg had no sooner put his foot into this community 
than his hypersensitive soul, ever open to new impressions, like 
a huge phonograph receiver of most delicate sensitivity, gath- 
ered up, as it were, the manifold ripples of religious thoughts 
and emotions, and thereupon objectified them before our eyes 
into a picture on which we are forced to gaze with a strange 
mingling of admiration, pity and disdain. The influence of 
such an environment could certainly not prove to be the very 
best. Some of his old troubles were almost instantaneously re- 
newed, others of a more specifically theosophic and magic nature 
were added. Probably the most pathetic chapter in this remark- 
able documentary record of a mind struggling to maintain its 
equilibrium, is the one which pictures the August Strindberg 


1 As far as it has been possible for me to learn, no persistent chemical 
experimenting was carried on after this time. 

2 See above, pp. 80-85. 

* Inferno, Ibid., p. 103. 
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who once brandished his sword for the new thoughts with the 
boldness and power of an old war-god, now sitting at his writing 
table, and in strict obedience to the advice given to him by 
initiated occultists, busily warding off the attacks of his imag- 
inary spiritual foes by thrusts of a Dalmatian dagger, in order 
that he may be able to finish a treatise in chemistry,‘ contrary 
to their wishes. Deeper than this an intellectual iconoclast 
never fell; but it is his glory that he fell fighting. Not an inch 
of ground was lost which he did not bitterly contest. 

Yet we must not suppose that his visit had disastrous re- 
sults only; rather the contrary is true. Here he found what for 
years he had vainly sought, genuine motherly sympathy. His 
mother-in-law and her sister, in whose houses he intermittently 
stayed, were pitifully superstitious, but animated, nevertheless, 
by an earnest desire to understand and forgive. It was here, too, 
that his fiery emotional temperament was caressed into meek- 
ness by the touch of little chubby hands, and his feverish 
thoughts turned into harmony by the ring of healthy laughter 
and looks from the innocent, sparkling eyes of his two year old 
daughter, who was being brought up by his mother-in-law. His 
wife he was not allowed to see, a condition to which he submitted 
without a murmur. 

But the most important factor among these gentler forces 
working for his recovery remains yet to be touched upon. It 
was here that, through the agency of his relatives, he became 
more thoroughly acquainted with his countryman, Emanuel 
Swedenborg. As Strindberg had much in common with this 
remarkable man, it is not at all strange that he should feel 
attracted by him. Both were possessed by an all-embracing in- 
terest in life’s phenomena and everything connected therewith; 
both were moved by the same questioning, probing spirit that 
knew no rest, and by the same impetuous imagination that suf- 
fered itself to be guided by no reins,—and below all this there is 
in both a substratum of that Teutonic ethical sternness of 
which the Romanic peoples seldom have a conception. At the 
age of 56 Swedenborg passed through a remarkable psycho- 
religious crisis, out of which he emerged, according to some 
authorities, a madman, but according to others, a spiritual 
seer of hitherto unsurpassed penetrative insight. It was as a 


‘ Ibid., pp. 152, 153. 
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middle-aged man, likewise, that August Strindberg performed 
his Inferno-journey from which he returned, perchance neither 
saner nor wiser than before, yet with a fund of experiences which, 
given esthetic expression, in many respects made his second 
literary activity surpass his first. 

Swedenborg’s bodily affections during his crisis were neither 
so obviously pathological, nor so varied as those of Strind- 
berg. Afterwards, when culminating in visions, they took a 
matter-of-fact form different from anything else in the world 
that we have on record. Still there is enough similarity in the 
two cases to offer an interesting comparison. Read, for example, 
the following description of the Seer’s first vision: 

“At ten o’clock I went to bed, and was somewhat better; a 
half hour later I heard a noise under my head, I thought that then 
the tempter flew away; immediately a quaking came over me, 
so violent from my head and my whole body, but with some 
rumbling, and that several times, I found that something holy 
enveloped me, at which I went to sleep, and about twelve, one 
or two o’clock at night such a violent quaking came over me 
from head to foot, with a rumbling as if many winds rushed 
together, which shook me, which was indescribable, and pros- 
trated me upon my face. Then while I was prostrated, in that 
moment I was wide awake and saw that I was thrown down, 
and wondered what it meant. And I spoke as if I were awake, 
but yet found that the words were put into my mouth and 
(said) ‘O Almighty Jesus Christ, that thou dost condescend to 
come to such a great sinner, make me worthy of that grace’; I 
clasped my hands together and prayed, and then a hand came 
forth, which pressed my hands tightly.’ 

Or, read a corresponding account in the same book: 

“Something very wonderful happened to me; violent quak- 
ings came over me, such as when Christ gave me the divine 
grace, one after the other, ten or fifteen times; I expected to 
be thrown upon my face as on the former occasion, but this did 
not happen. At the last quaking I was lifted up, and I touched 
with my hands a back, felt over the whole back as well as 
underneath on the breast; straightway it lay down, and I also 
saw before me a face, but it was quite obscure; I stood on my 
knees; I wondered whether I should lie down beside it; but I 


* Swedenborg’s Drimmar, p. 11. 
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did not do so, just as if it were not permissibie: all quakings 
went from my body below up to my head: this was in a vision 
when I was neither waking nor sleeping, for my thoughts were 
all collected; it was the internal man separated from the ex- 
ternal, which sensed it; when I was wholly awake, such quak- 
ings came over me several times. It must have been a holy 
angel, since I was not thrown down upon my face.’ 

Who is so biased by preconceived conceptions or religious 
zeal that he can not detect the close pathological connection 
between the experiences as here set forth by Swedenborg and 
those cited in the previous chapter? The time at which the 
attacks came over him, the noises, the violent quakings, pros- 
trations and upliftings,—all stand in the closest possible rela- 
tionship to Strindberg’s nightly experiences.’ It is also interest- 
ing to notice the feelings of elation that now and then were 
common to both of them. Compare, for example, these state- 
ments in the “Dreams.’’ “Otherwise I was awake as in a 
heavenly ecstacy, which is indescribable.” ... “Had also in 
mind and body a feeling of indescribable joy, that, had it existed 
in a higher degree, the body would have dissolved from pure 
joy,’’* with the following in Inferno: ‘The first result was a 
tremendous expansion of my mind; a psychic feeling of energy, 
which demanded to be revealed. I thought I had unlimited 
powers, and pride inspired me with the foolish thought of try- 
ing to perform wonders.”*®. . . . “In the morning my mind 
can rejoice over an equilibrium and an expansion which comes 
close to ecstacy; I do not walk, I fly; I do not feel that I have a 
body, all sadness volatilizes, and Iam altogether soul.’’!” 

This close relationship Strindberg was not slow to perceive. 
That at first he made a totally different interpretation of his 
experiences, depended of course on the difference in direction 
and momentum of their expectations, conditioned by the 
content of their consciousness previous to these experiences. 
But now when his violently agitated emotions had been some- 
what calmed, leaving room for reflection, the Seer’s explana- 


* Swedenborg’s Driémmar, p. 45. 

7 Cf. above pp. 77-83. 

* Swedenborg’s Drimmar, p. 10. 

* Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, p. 36, 
© Tbid., p. 146. 
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tions easily gained ground, since they seemed to Strindberg 
to be subtler and apparently offering fewer logical difficul- 
ties. He had been too completely a slave under the “Ape- 
King,” too sadly blindfolded by the gross materialistic falsity 
of “The Horse-Doctor Theory” to perceive the real nature of 
his experiences, but now his eyes had finally been opened. He 
had been afflicted neither by “black magicians” nor “expe- 
rienced electricians,” neither by “Jesuits” nor “Occultists,” but 
by chastising spirits sent by God himself with the specific pur- 
pose of cleansing him and preparing him for a higher sphere of 
existence. If, perchance, human beings had plotted against 
him, they had only been instruments of a higher will and there- 
fore in reality blameless. In other words, he had passed through 
what Swedenborg terms ‘‘Vastation.’”™ 

We have every reason to doubt Swedenborg’s normality 
when we learn from him that melancholy is caused by spirits 
not yet in conjunction with hell, being still in their first state. 
“Such spirits love,” we are informed, “things undigested and 
foul, such as pertain to food becoming foul in the stomach; 
consequently they are present with men in such things because 
they find delight in them, and they talk there with one another 
from their own evil affection. The affection that it in their 
speech flows in from this source into man, and when this affec- 
tion is the opposite of man’s affection it becomes in him sadness 
and melancholy anxiety; but when it agrees with him it becomes 
in him gladness and cheerfulness. These spirits appear near to 
the stomach, some to the left and some to the right, and some 
beneath and some above, also nearer and more remote, thus 
variously in accordance with their affections. That this is the 
source of anxiety has been proven to me by much experience.’””™ 
We may feel greatly amused when told that toothache is caused 
by the spirit of St. Paul lurking in the corresponding cavities 
of hell. But in whatever manner we are personally inclined to 
interpret the cause of such and similar statements, we must 
nevertheless agree that “if he must needs be mad, there is a rare 
method in his madness; and if the world insists on his being 
a visionary it must admit that his visions are something anoma- 

" Arcana Coelestia, V. 1, n. 1106-1113; Inferno, Sam skr., v. XXVIII, p. 


184; En bid bok, Sam skr., v. XLVI, p. 33. 
3 Heaven and Hell, n. 299. 
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lous, in their systematic and mathematical form.’ And it is 
just this rare and mathematical order that August Strindberg 
now above everything else needed. A man of his turn of mind 
must absolutely have some unifying principle by which to hold 
together the manifold experiences of life. It matters not essen- 
tially, as far as its psychological working is concerned, whether 
this principle is a sectarian creed or a naturalistic philosophy; 
whether it is the systematized illusions of a visionary or a cosmic 
truth, but a unifying principle he must have if he is to live and 
to act. But let us be on our guard lest we should imagine 
that Strindberg was more indebted to Swedenborg than he really 
is. It would be an unpardonable mistake and a great injustice 
to hold that he received and swallowed Swedenborg’s theology 
bodily. He interpreted his master rather liberally and in a way 
which most likely would not have met with Swedenborg’s per- 
sonal approval, had he lived. In several places he gives us to 
understand that by him Swedenborg’s conception of hell was 
conceived as referring solely to the life in this world, and it will 
seem, at times at least, he considered his chastising spirits as 
the self-created creatures of a troubled conscience. It is likely 
that in the ear of a devout Swedenborgian the following sum- 
mary would produce a twinge of sacrilegious dissonance: “‘Be ye 
comforted therefore, and rejoice over the grace which has been 
granted unto you, all ye who are troubled and plagued with 
sleeplessness, nightmares, visions, anxiety, and palpitation of 
the heart! Numen adest! God will have you’’!"* 

On May 3, 1897, he had recovered sufficiently to begin 
the composition of “Inferno.” On June 25 of the same year, it 
was already finished, and for the first time his innermost ex- 
periences during the years of his literary silence, and his views 
resulting therefrom, were made known to the world. A distinct 
shock was produced. His old friends mourned because their 
hero had fallen. His enemies rejoiced that the wit which had 
given them so many smarting slashes had lastly turned its 


* Tenneman’s Manual of the History of Philosophy. 


“ In tracing the influence of Swedenborg, the passage in the third chapter 
on page 65 with regard to Strindberg’s excesses should be recalled. 


Inferno, Sam. skr., v. XXVIII, pp. 95, 132, 133. 
En bid bok, Sam. skr., v. XLVI, pp. 60, 76. 


§ Inferno, p. 189. 
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deadly edge against its own life, and that the proud intellect, 
which had caused them worries and sleepless nights, now lay 
wounded and bleeding on the ground, never henceforth likely 
to trouble their peace. But not so, they were all led astray. 
It is out of “Inferno’s” chaotic absurdities that his artistic Phoe- 
nix rises from its ashes, cleaving the azure blue on mighty 
pinions. 

How was it done? A glance at a description of the manner 
in which he composed most of his works will, perhaps, help to 
solve the riddle: 

“Just as I have pen and paper ready, it breaks loose. The 
words actually rush down upon me, and my pen works under 
high pressure to set everything down on paper. When I have 
written for a while, I feel that I am floating about in space. 
Then it is as if a higher will than my own causes the pen to 
glide over the paper and writes down words, which seem to 
me to be pure inspirations.’’!” 

It is the psychic residua of former life experiences which 
unconsciously crystallize themselves into dramatic personages 
and dialogues. It is the psychic law of experience itself that 
gives esthetic form and unity to his productions. Only occa- 
sionally does any conscious logical ideation take place. Now and 
then his desire for metaphysical explanation becomes the de- 
termining factor in his creations and mostly with disastrous 
results. We may read the anti-scientific portions of his “Blue 
Books”’ until all our conscious feelings of a causal cosmic order 
become wearied and sick, but with most of his artistic pro- 
ductions it is different. Even when introduced to the most 
mystic, ‘““To Damascus” and “The Dream Play,” one gets a 
distinct impression that behind the capricious dream-fancies 
operates the merciless logic of life. In a word, it is the voice of 
the soul-stratum itself, as is the case with every truly inspired 
writer, that rises up and composes independently, as it were, 
of his philosophic superman. Perhaps this is what he himself 
felt when he said: “I am inclined to believe that we are most 
learned in those beautiful moments, when we are unconscious 
of ourselves.’”!* 

Like the spider, he wove art’s golden web from his own en- 
trails. While reading his best stories we are held captive as in a 


7 Gustaf Uddgren: En ny bok om Strindberg, p. 136. 
8 Pdkyrkogdrden, Sam. skr., v. XXVII, p. 600. 
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magic grasp; the voice that tells them vibrates over the tremen- 
dous resonance-chambers of his individual experiences, and they 
are many, for he lived a thousand lives. His words stir the blood 
and the heart; they burn themselves into our memory; he 
plays upon every harp string of our emotions, knows how to 
strike every chord from the harshest dissonances of diabolical 
hatred to the sweetest harmonies of maiden love. 

Even during the hours of his deepest deprivation, he car- 
ried within himself something of that indestructible spark, 
which makes a man’s life sublime and his works eternal. There 
seethes and pulsates even in the depressive atmosphere of the 
Inferno something of that irrepressible militancy of the human 
soul, which equally demands veneration whether seated on a 
throne or prostrated in the dust. Psychiatric interest and pro- 
fane criticism, alike, should step reverently aside and bow their 
heads before a man who with all the knowledge at his command 
strove to control his soul’s very death-cry.'* And because of his 
dark hours we should never forget that there also followed days 
when the clouds rolled away, and he could exaltingly exclaim: 
“Now, it is high heaven, the wind is genial, feel its caresses! 
This is life; yes, now I live, just now! and I feel my ego swell, 
expand, rarify, become illimitable; I am everywhere, in the sea 
which is my blood, in the mountains which are my skeleton, in 
the trees, in the flowers; and my head reaches up into heaven, 
I look out over the universe that is I, and I feel all the power 
of the creator within me, for it is I. I would like to take the 
whole mass in my hands and remold it into something more 
perfect, more permanent, more beautiful . . . . would like to 
see the whole creation and all created beings happy; born with- 
out pain, living without sorrow, and dying in quiet happiness! 
Eva! will you die with me now, at this instant, for in the next 
moment pain will envelop us?’”° This may be the state of mind 
which, in the language of the psychiatrist, is called elation, it may 
be the wine of ecstacy that makes the intellect swim wildered, 
but it is this mental condition as well that, at times, made his 
words ring out with the earnestness and power of a prophet. 

AXEL BRETT 
University of Illinois 
® See pages 84-85. 
* Till Damaskus, Sam. skr. v. XXTX, p. 54. 




















REVIEWS AND NOTES 


HEBBEL, SA PERSONNALITE ET SON OEUVRE LYR- 
IQUE par Louis Brun, Agrégé de |’Université, Docteur és 
lettres, Professeur au Lycée Charlemagne. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1919. Pp. xiii, 884. 


Opposite the title-page of this work are printed the words: 
Ouvrage terminé en 1914, édité sans modification en 1919. 
Nothing could be more eloquent, and in a sense more pathetic 
than the silence with which true scholarship thus reaches over 
the fateful years intervening between those dates in order to 
resume its natural relationships. Innumerable threads of the 
spirit that appeared to snap before the violent tempest of those 
years only yielded to the blast, for though frequently the least 
visible, they are also the least impermanent. We have here a 
French book of nearly nine hundred pages, dedicated to the 
study of one of the most German of German poets. It is a work 
of true scholarly sympathy. In clearness, thoroughness, com- 
prehensiveness, and sanity of judgment it leaves on the whole 
little to be desired. It renders the real Hebbel accessible to 
French students of literature. Furthermore, even beyond the 
limits named in the title, it is a valuable companion book to 
every special student of the subject: both for the saneness of 
Professor Brun’s own opinions on the values and problems in 
Hebbel’s poetry, life, and personality, and for the unusually full 
scholarly apparatus accompanying the text—in the way of 
foot-notes, chronological tables, and systematic bibliography. 
It forms an interesting supplement to the works on Hebbel by 
Bastier and Tibal. 

In order to give the reader a true idea of the comprehensive 
nature of this work, it is indispensable to outline in all brevity 
the main divisions adopted by the author and the general method 
he pursues in his discussion. Following the Introduction, in 
which the author foreshadows some of his chief conclusions and 
also takes a definite position on the central problem in Hebbel— 
i.e.,as to whether he was primarily thinker or poet—we find 
four grand divisions of the subject according to chronology: 
1813-1835 (Wesselburen); 1835-1842 (First edition of the 
poems); 1842-1848 (New Poems); 1848-1863 (centering around 
the final edition of the poems in 1857). Within these divisions 
the method of procedure is practically recurrent: First, biog- 
graphy; second, the discussion of the esthetic theories for the 
period in question; third, an analysis of the poems of that period. 
Following these four parts is a fifth part, termed Conclusion. It 
contains a brief section: De l’analyse 4 la synthése. Then a de- 
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tailed separate study of Hebbel’s versification, and finally an 
excellent summary of the main conclusions of the whole book, 
entitled: L’homme et l’oeuvre. About twenty pages suc- 
ceeding this are occupied with a very valuable chronological 
table of Hebbel’s lyric poems, arranged in five columns, show- 
ing the date, title and reference to the Critical Edition, the 
place of original publication, the genre, and the page of the 
work under review on which the poem is analyzed. Every 
poem of Hebbel, except the individual epigrams, finds its 
place here, and when we remember that Professor Brun men- 
tions them all and discusses most of them, including the epi- 
grams, we can see something of the monumental task he 
set himself, the more especially as he lays great stress on a 
strict chronological procedure and often is compelled to dis- 
cuss the date of a poem as well as the poem itself. He seems 
never to have shunned this labor of detail, nor any other 
for that matter. This chronological table is of the greatest 
value for the student of Hebbel’s lyric poems, and the use- 
fulness of the volume as a book of reference is further increased 
by the general bibliography, and especially the systematic 
bibliography, that follow next in order. The book closes with 
an extensive Index and a Table of Contents. 

Thus it will be seen that the method of procedure is very 
systematic, it is also convenient for reference, and proof against 
important omissions. On the other hand it involves consider- 
able repetition and perhaps a rather broad treatment of the 
whole subject. 

We may now try to recapitulate very briefly the author’s 
attitude to the problematic phases of Hebbel’s life and works 
and the chief conclusions he formulates. In a preliminary way 
these are brought out in the Introduction in a survey given of 
Tibal’s Hebbel et ses oeuvres de 1813 d 1845 (Paris, 1911). He 
has of course less to say of Bastier, who has dealt with Hebbel, 
the dramatist, while he has rather adverse criticism of the same 
author’s book entitled: L’ésotérisme de Hebbel (Paris, 1910). 
Indeed we should not expect a man of such eminently sane 
judgment as Professor Brun shows himself to be throughout 
this work to concur in the finespun theories of Bastier in the 
book mentioned. But the study by Tibal, embracing as far 
as it goes the ground he himself has to traverse, evokes a 
definite statement from him upon the points of contact and 
those of divergence between himself and his predecessor. He is 
in full accord with Tibal in the following decisions: 1) To at- 
tempt to reduce Hebbel’s theories to a unified, dogmatic system 
would be to do violence to them; 2) The center of gravity in 
Hebbel lies not in his philosophy but in his poetry. These 
principles are sound and arouse justified expectations of what 
follows. On the other hand he disagrees with Tibal in several 
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respects: Tibal presents Hebbel’s personality as peu sympatique, 
and he judges his lyric poetry with too great severity, holding 
that he failed to find a new and individual note in his poems, 
that he lacked the gifts of the heart, and also the necessary 
vision for the external world, the innate cult of perceptible form; 
that he gave too much room to thought about concrete per- 
ceptions and reflections on emotions. These views of Tibal, 
endorsed also, we are informed, by Tibal’s reviewer in the Revue 
Germanique, Professor Brun himself considers too sweeping an 
indictment of Hebbel as a lyric poet, and it is one of the main 
tasks of his elaborate work to modify them and assign to Hebbel 
that better position which he thinks he deserves. Thus the 
old conflict of opinion so familiar to Hebbel’s German critics, 
as to the fundamental quality of his mind, is fairly introduced 
into French criticism on the subject. 

In the first chapter, on Wesselburen, besides explaining 
clearly the influences of environment, the author exposes in their 
genesis the leading traits of Hebbel’s mind, and points out to 
us some of those partly contradictory elements, the synthesis of 
which was to become his most serious task. Enthusiasm and 
reflection; precise and penetrating observation on the one hand, 
and powers of abstract combination and generalization on the 
other; a realism fond of detail, and a romanticism having its 
roots in the unconscious depths of the soul; finally an intense 
interest in the impressions and images of his youth, with a 
marked tendency to transform them into symbols. One might 
say that it is the author’s chief object in his subsequent discus- 
sion, by inductive methods, to define more precisely the distinc- 
tions here intimated, and to determine to his own satisfaction 
the degree of success with which Hebbel harmonized them 
into a new individuality in the course of his life: Feeling, 
emotion; reflection, abstraction; realism, romanticism—what 
he later terms l’érange alliance en lui du tempérament passioné 
et de la “Griibelei impénitente (P. 133). Or again, in summing 
up the characteristics of the early poems, he emphasizes the 
contrasts, such as idealism and realism, pessimism and optimism, 
mysticism and rationalism (P. 142). He is fully aware of the 
speculative cast of Hebbel’s genius: Et sans doute, Hebbel s’en 
tient rarement 4 exprimer un sentiment, presque toujours il 
lapprofondit, le creuse, sonde les replis de son coeur, ne se 
contente pas du fait pur et simple, mais recherche les causes et s’ 
attache aux problémes (P. 269). There is, however, no doubt 
in his mind as to which element in Hebbel is the primary one, 
namely feeling. Even his metaphysics is described as a meta- 
physics of feeling (P. 285). He objects to Fischer’s formulation 
of the case in the words: das Gedankliche, das nun einmal das 
Primdre bei ihm darstellt; he refutes this by quoting the same 
author against himself, and comments finally: Il est, 4 nos 
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yeux, essentiel de bien savoir si |’élément premier (das Primi&re) 
est, chez Hebbel, /a pensée, ou le sentiment (P. 66, footnote). 

It should not be inferred, however, that Professor Brun in- 
discriminately accepts Hebbel’s philosophical poetry as true 
poetry. On the contrary his comdemnation is at times severe, 
and he concurs with but little reservation in Tibal’s estimate 
of the philosophical sonnets in the edition of 1842 (See P. 356, 
footnote). But here again he refuses to allow such a sweeping 
generalization as the following from Tibal, who would apply one 
and the same conclusion to practically all the lyric poems of 
Hebbel: “On est malhereusement obligé de se demander s’il ne 
pas atteint ici le terme vers lequel l’entrainait naturellement son 
tempérament poétique.”” This, according to our author, passes 
the mark, it is an exaggeration. The whole matter is fought 
over again on page 379, apropos of Tibal’s assertion, that in 
spite of Hebbel’s theories about naiveté and Gemiit, in practice 
he evinced a very slight degree of either. The author comments: 
Nous n’irons pas aussi loin: sans vouloir présenter Hebbel 
comme type de poéte “naif,” nous lui accorderons plus de 
sensibilité. He ranges himself with Méller (Hebbel als Lyriker) 
against Tibal and Fischer on this question, and also against 
R. M. Werner as represented in Lyrik und Lyriker. He finds 
Werner’s modified opinion in the biography more in accord 
with his own views. It is therefore natural that he protests 
energetically against the classification of Hebbel with Schiller 
as lyrist (See especially P. 382). And finally in the long con- 
clusion he restates the question in the light of all the most im- 
portant critical views and of his own complete inductive analy- 
sis, including the comprehensive study of the poet’s language 
and versification. La controverse s’est poursuivie sur la ques- 
tion essentielle du dosage de la réflexion et du sentiment dans 
le lyrisme de Hebbel (P. 834). And he sums up his own position 
in these words: Nous nous défierons donc jusq’au bout des 
formules trop générales et des schématisations trop systémati- 
ques et persisterons a affirmer, en fin de compte, l’irréductible 
idiosyncrasie de Hebbel. Ni “sentimental” pur au sens de 
Schiller et A l’instar de Schiller, ni fonciérement “naif”? comme 
Pétait Goethe, sa personnalité nous parait realiser, & ses divers 
moments, toujours une sorte d’équilibre instable entre des con- 
trastes etc. (P. 835). These contrasts are specified: idealism 
and realism, conservative and progressive tendencies; and in 
his poetry we find “avant tous un compromis entre le roman- 
ticisme et le classicisme,”’ the harmony of classicism accepting 
and resolving the romantic dissonance. 

If the author is, as it seems to me, sound on this fundamental 
estimate of Hebbel’s genius, and also judicious in the applica- 
tion of his conclusions to the valuation of the lyric poems, he 
is none the less careful in his examination of another problem, 
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less important though not less vexed. This has to do with the 
nature and the relative value of the various influences that 
aided the young Hebbel in developing his style. Indicating 
that the poet, at the very beginning, was more interested in 
ideas than in poetic form, he points out the sources of his early 
attempts. Schiller of course played the chief part, though the 
minor influences of Salis, Hélty, Matthisson and others are not 
neglected; on the contrary the importance of each is weighed 
precisely. On pages 65-66 we have a summarizing discussion 
of these early poems: “‘We have just seen that almost all the 
early poems of our author are, in form and content, under the 
influence of Schiller—it is the same inspiration, the same trans- 
port, the same youthful exaltation, the same metaphysics, the 
same pathos, in short the same exaggerations in thought, in feel- 
ing and in style.”” However these poems are not without certain 
other indications: “One can admit even in the early poems of 
Hebbel two parallel currents, and of contrary direction—the 
one more subjective, carrying him to abstract speculation and 
introspection; the other bringing him on the contrary to go out 
of himself and to look at things as they are; the first explaining 
the inspiration and the form of the pieces we have just reviewed, 
the second rendering account of the fact that in certain of these 
same pieces we find echoes of the folksong and true feeling for 
nature. But up to the beginning of 1831 this last current rarely 
comes to the surface, while under the prevailing influence of 
Schiller the other on the contrary spreads out before our eyes 
in broad and heavy expanses; then, beginning with this period, 
it is, on the other hand, and under an influence no less potent, 
destined to be pressed back more and more and to permit the 
adverse current to rise and in some fashion give the direction.” 

The two fundamental and adverse currents here mentioned 
as evident in the early poems were and remained characteristic 
of Hebbel. Whether one approaches him early or late, whether 
in his dramas or his lyric poems, his language or his versification, 
one finds traces of the same conflicting elements, from which it 
became his supreme effort to evolve a higher harmony. Cor- 
responding to these innate tendencies we find him seeking his 
external affiliations: first with Schiller, whose hold upon the 
poet was less transient than he himself may have thought; then 
with the true lyrists, the folkpoets, Heine, and above all Uhland 
and Goethe. Through all the conjectures and counter-conjec- 
tures, the seemingly endless influences and possible combinations 
with which the writer on this subject has to reckon, Professor 
Brun winds his way with patience and skill. He shows us the 
point at which the traditional Christian conceptions began to 
yield to a dawning pantheism, he analyses the metaphors to 
show how their original chaos gradually gives way to the 
awakening spirit of organization and harmony—a preliminary 
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symptom of that impelling thirst for beauty which was to be- 
come one of Hebbel’s chief obsessions. He assigns their proper 
place to the early epigrams as foreshadowing what was perhaps 
the highest and most characteristic synthesis that Hebbel was 
to attain in his poems—a form best adapted to accommodate 
the conflicting elements of his nature. 

In this whole question of outside influence a peculiarly dif- 
ficult problem is presented, as is well known, by the philosophic 
poems of the young Hebbel. Professor Brun agrees in general 
with Zincke in rejecting Neumann’s formulation of Shelling’s 
influence on Hebbel. He thinks, however, that Zincke goes too 
far in denying any influence whatever of Schelling and in mak- 
ing Schiller the sole inspirer of these poems (P. 93). The dis- 
cussion turns at this point on a very careful analysis of the 
Lied der Geister, in which he sees a vacillation between two 
points of view on the part of the poet: the local color, certain 
details of symbolism show the influence of the romanticists, 
while the general “orientation” is “frankly agnostic.’”’ Or, 
in other words, “the separation does not seem to us as yet 
absolute between the romantic inspiration and the resigned 
agnosticism with which Hebbel will end” (P. 94). His specific 
attitude to Zincke’s conclusions can best be given perhaps in 
the following quotations (PP. 99-100, footnote): Im Winter 
1832-1833 muss er durch den materialistischen Gehalt der 
Schillerschen Jugendgedichte zu philosophischen Spekula- 
tionen angeregt worden sein und einen guten Teil seiner 
friiheren Ansichten preisgegeben haben.. Thus Zincke. Brun 
comments: A notre avis, ce mode nouveau de |’influence schil- 
lérienne ne renversa rien, mais vint, au contraire, s’ajouter a 
d’autres influences et continuer lévolution déja commencée. 

Parallel with the evolution of ideas goes the evolution of 
form. Hebbel gains in precision and sobriety, he frees himself 
from rhetoric and makes war on empty phrases (P. 107). His 
metaphors, while increasing in consistency, still sacrifice beauty 
to expressiveness, thus reflecting on this scale the conflict be- 
tween realism and classicism of which we hear a good deal later. 
Uhland and Goethe become his new masters. From Uhland he 
learns dramatic concentration and the art of interweaving 
human emotions with natural conditions, in their action and re- 
action (PP. 84, 85). Tibal’s summary of Uhland’s influence 
on Hebbel is quoted with full approval by the author: “Le ton 
populaire, le style simple, l’allure rapide et la nudité du récit 
sans réflexion ni commentaires, l’accumulation de petits traits 
en phrases courtes juxtaposées et non subordonnées, la répéti- 
tion d’une tourne ou d’un membre de phrase, fréquente chez 
un narrateur plus cultivé, le parallélisme de deux vers de méme 
coupe et de méme pensée, les allitérations, l’emploi de deux ad- 
jectifs presque synonymes, enfin un certain vocabulaire légére- 
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ment archaique et quelques artifices de style, le rejet du 
qualicatif ou du possessif aprés le substantif, l’abondance des 
diminutifs et la périphrase avec le verbe ‘thun’ voila ce que 
Hebbel doit 4 Uhland, mais on ne peut plus rapprocher tel 
passage de tel autre comme pour Schiller” (P. 127). 

The influence of Goethe demands more attention. Professor 
Brun’s estimate of Hebbel as a lyric poet is, if we judge by his 
final summary, hardly too high; in fact it is not as high as we 
might expect from his warm defence of him against certain very 
usual criticisms. The insistence with which he also, in more 
places than one, seeks to prove affinities between Hebbel and 
Goethe, though never without serious qualifications, might lead 
us to expect less severity in the end. Hebbel as a true classi- 
cist, as Goethe’s disciple both in theory and practice—this is 
perhaps the main thesis of the whole book. Early we find the 
statement that in respect to individualism Hebbel is rather a 
disciple of Goethe than a forerunner of Nietzsche (P. VII)—a 
statement with which we may certainly agree. Goethe’s 
influence, the inception of which is placed as early as the 
beginning of 1831, is traced throughout with scrupulous care. 
The fundamental theoretical idea of both is expressed in this 
sentence, copied in Hebbel’s Diary from a letter of Goethe 
(I give it in Professor Brun’s translation): ‘Personne ne veut 
comprendre que l’unique et supréme opération de la nature 
et de l’art, c’est la mise en forme et, dans la forme, la spéci- 
fication, afin que chaque objet devienne, soit et reste spécial 
et significatif” (P. 172). In another place (P. 202) we find a 
careful exposition of the view that Goethe and Hebbel held: 
semblable conception de la Nature de |’Art et de leur rapports; 
némes idées sur |’origine et la marche de |’inspiration poétique; 
développements identiques sur la technique. Also both held 
the same view of art as a symbol. Furthermore Hebbel’s 
ethical ideas are compared to Goethe’s. Both develop the 
the same kind of a-moralism, which has nothing to do 
with Nietzsche’s beyond good and evil. The fate of Elise Len- 
sing reminds us of that of Frederike Brion (P. 182). Hebbel’s 
pantheism, like that of Goethe, was less severely monistic 
than the pantheism of Schelling (P.258). Both alike stressed 
the close relationship between great art and the character of the 
artist. And that well-known epigram in which Hebbel exhorts 
his reader to make himself the representative of the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True, is placed side by side with Goethe’s 
Edel sei der Mensch! There were two Hebbels just as there 
were two Goethes: monist and dualist, Greek and Christian, 
pagan and German, classicist and romanticist. In each case 
the poet’s work as a whole justifies us in placing him with the 
classical authors (P. 718). 
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Similar theoretical views, similar ethical views, similar 
views on technical procedure, on the relative réles played by the 
imagination and by reason. And also—great similarity in prac- 
tice! Not that Professor Brun makes a comparison which 
Hebbel himself definitely repudiated at the end in declaring 
that he had never fallen so low as to presume to elevate him- 
self so high. But he does undertake to show in more than one 

lace a definite similarity between the poetry of Goethe and of 

ebbel. Vogelleben is compared to Uber allen Gipfeln. L’im- 
pression d’ensemble est la méme et aussi les motifs, les termes 
mémes (der Hauch, der Vogel) sont communs (P. 139). And 
on the same page, though in a different connection, he quotes 
the famous Stammbuchblatt on the vanity of life, in which really 
occur two lines that Goethe himself might have written: 


Es kann dem Menschen nimmer geben 
Und nehmen kann’s dem Armen viel. 


Pages 741 and 742, however, give us the author’s most definite, 
and also most extreme statement on this matter. Let us quote 
the conclusion of the argument: Ce n’est donc point dans 
des antithéses systématiques qu’il faut chercher 4 établir les 
différences entre les deux poétes; mieux vaut, nous semble-t-il, 
s’efforcer de discerner la continuité du maitre au disciple et les 
occasions n’en seront que plus fréquentes de reconnaitre non 
dans la nature mais dans le degré de mattrise la véritable distance 
qui en derniére analyse les sépare. The author stresses through 
his use of italics this formulation of the case, which seems to 
me particularly unfortunate, and certainly much less tenable 
than many other of his statements on the same question. In 
the first place nothing could affect the nature of mastery in an 
art more than the degree of it. In the second place such a formula 
leaves out of account the vast difference between Hebbel’s 
verse and Goethe’s that must strike every reader without much 
argument. Furthermore it seems to me that the very poem 
which the author uses in this place to support his conclusion 
does anything but support it. Méller made use of the expres- 
sion: Wahrend Goethe das Zustindliche gibt, wie er es geschaut 
hat, gewinnt Hebbel es durch einen schipferischen Akt der Phan- 
tasie. This statement contrasts the two poets, though scarcely 
in an unexceptional fashion. But Professor Brun objects to the 
contrast. He institutes a comparison, which he bases on the two 
poems: Der letzte Baum and An den Mond. Nous ne trouvons 
cependant pas qu’il y ait une bien notable différence de procédés. 
... Voila Vélément impressioniste, motif initial corres- 
pondant, dans |’élégie, a l’observation émue de I’astre des nuits. 
Puis c’est ches les deux poetes le travail de réflexion et de 
réverie qui prolonge et intensifie ’émotion. .... . “‘Griibler,” 
Goethe et Hebbel, le sont tous deux ici, et la contemplation 
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d’un paysage a éveillé dans leur &me d’identiques accords sur 
la fuite rapide du temps, le parallélisme mysterieux entre l’Ame 
et les choses, la douceur mélancolique d’une lumiére et le prix 
inestimable d’une apaisante amitié. Few poems can stand 
comparison with An den Mond, and Professor Brun is fully 
aware of the difference, when he speaks of the “admirable 
méditation goethéenne, si riche d’harmonies profondes.” But 
even beyond that, is there really any similarity in procedure in 
these two poems? Hebbel’s poem is a comparison—just as the 
vanishing light of day is held in the memory behind the sil- 
houette of the last tree it illuminates on the horizon, so will a 
remembered love (or it may be a friendship) preserve for him 
his vanishing youth. This method is totally different from the 
vibrant apostrophe Goethe addresses to the moon and the river, 
and the direct effect they produce on his wounded spirit. The 
two similes he makes use of do not impair that sense of im- 
mediateness so characteristic of his lyric verse. He does not here 
express a state of feeling by means of symbols quietly taken from 
without his immediate field of vision—he is in the midst of 
nature, and it is her manifestations that empower him to find 
relief in expression: Lésest endlich auch einmal meine Seele gans. 
Hebbel gives us first a picture, then a recollection of the picture, 
and finally, in the third and last strophe, the emotion of which 
it is symbolic. Goethe gives us a continual, vital, sensitive 
interpenetration of nature and emotion. It may be true that both 
poems proceed from something seen to something felt, but this 
method is too general to constitute any specific similarity in 
means of expression. 

The author is certainly justified in protesting against a rigid 
classification of Hebbel with Schiller and the “sentimental” 
poets, in asserting the “irréductible idiosyncrasie” of the Dit- 
marsher. And this “idiosyncrasie” differentiates him just as 
sharply from Goethe as from Schiller. His writings, whether 
drama or lyric verse, are unmistakably tinged by the profound 
speculative cast of his mind, and generally by the severity of his 
ethical ideas. This may be at times his chief reproach, but it is 
also at times his supreme glory. In many of his theoretical 
views, and it may be in an occasional verse, or in some particular 
technical method, Goethe and Hebbel can be placed together. 
But in the total impression of individual poems, and in the 
essentials of poetic practice, if it is false to classify him with 
Schiller, it is fatal to compare him to Goethe. 

Yet to stop here would surely be to do Professor Brun an 
injustice. The error he makes here, if it be one, is to express 
himself with too great emphasis. One of the most valuable 
and suggestive features of his book is the treatment of Hebbel 
in connection with Goethe, which runs more or less from be- 


ginning to end. And he seems to be fully aware of what sepa- 
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rates the two poets, as the following expressions will indicate: 
L’irréductible contraste sera, nous le verrons, dans les tempéra- 
ments” (P. VII). Une chose est certaine, c’est que, comme le 
remarque son biographe et disciple favori, Hebbel n’avait point 
la fantasie légére d’un Goethe ou d’un Shakespeare: il lui man- 
quait cette mobilité divine, cette ironie souveraine etc. ... . 
Ce qui le sépare de Goethe, c’est toute la distance du sourire 
hellénique au sérieux germanique (P. 837). Thus the author 
provides his own corrective for wrong inferences that might 
possibly be drawn from such passages as the one discussed 
above. 

For each of the collections of poems the author gives an 
analysis of the poet’s language, his metaphors, vocabulary etc., 
reserving, as has been said, the treatment of the versification 
for a complete investigation at the end. In discussing the col- 
lection of 1842 he comments on the relatively large number of 
abstract words in Hebbel’s vocabulary, and indicates in the 
succeeding pages (369 f.) that his verse is somewhat wanting 
in sensuous elements. En fait de couleurs, n’apparaissent guére 
dans ce lyrisme que la lueur vive de la flamme ou le rideau 
épais des ténébres.... . Certaines de ces métaphores ne 
manquent pas de fraicheur, on ne peut refuser 4 d’autres de la 
simplicité et de la force; mais ou sont celles qui révéleraient le 
sens de la couleur et l’amour du pittoresque? Hebbel’s chief 
art, he thinks, lies in his power of describing movement, action, 
i. e.,even in his lyric verse in the qualities of the dramatist. 
His language is moins colorée et pittoresque que construite pour 
l’analyse psychologique et la dialectique dramatique (P. 372). 
L’originalité de ce lyrisme . . . . ne consiste pas en beautés 
extérieures et sensibles (P. 374). Now there is no doubt that 
the power of lyric poetry to express emotion does not depend 
on its so-called picturesqueness, or its plastic qualities, not to 
mention the frequency of color allusions or any other thing 
that may be counted or weighed. ‘The lyrics of Schiller’s 
youth show relatively more frequent resort to visual impressions 
than do Shakespeare’s sonnets and poems. Byron, as far as 
examined, is about on a par with Shakespeare, while Goethe, 
strange to say, falls far below the average” (Gubelmann: 
Studies in the Lyric Poems of Hebbel, Yale University Press, 
1912, P. 78). Professor Brun might legitimately consider this 
another striking similarity between Goethe and Hebbel—if only 
it were true of Hebbel, as he seems to think. The view he gives 
countenance to here is at variance with the results of a careful 
actual count. Gubelmann, whose work on this subject is, as 
far as I can find, not mentioned in the bibliography, has shown, 
particularly in his Chapter III, on colors, that Hebbel’s language 
in his lyric poems is by no means wanting in color. The very 
opposite is in fact true, and Gubelmann concludes: “It is safe 
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to assume on the basis of our examples and illustrations from 
Hebbel that he approaches the modern poets in his constant 
resort to visual media (op. cit. P. 79). 

Hebbel’s personality was complex and full of contradictions. 
He himself frankly recognized the warring elements in his 
nature. His critics early began to characterize him and his 
works in terms that seemed little short of being mutually ex- 
clusive, so notably Julian Schmidt. While some exhaust their 
vocabulary in censure, and some in praise of him, most of those 
who write about him find it difficult to avoid the appearance 
of self-contradiction. But the real contradiction lies in the 
subject. Professor Brun, it seems to me, is successful in his treat- 
ment here. He neither suppresses anything nor does he over- 
stress anything. He would not, as we have seen, commit 
himself to Tibal’s view, that Hebbel’s personality was peu 
sympatique. Yet he does not, as for example on page 614, fail 
to mention some traits of that personality to which such a term 
might apply. Perhaps the following sentences (P. 615) con- 
tain as good a brief summary of his estimate as any: “Cet 
étre noble et tendre se fit une réputation de grossiéreté par 
l’intransigeance de ses gestes. Non seulement ses biographes, 
mais sa correspondance, temoignent d’un coeur fonciérement 
bon, secourable et sans rancune.”’ In short, the author’s de- 
scription of Hebbel as a human being is in the same tone of fair- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and sanity as his characterization of 
the poet. 

Even at the risk of prolonging this review unduly, I wish to 
quote a few sentences from the author’s summary of his special 
study of Hebbel’s versification (P. 816). He compares the poet 
first with himself, then with other German lyrists. Nous le 
voyons, armé de ses seules dispositions naturelles, adopter 
d’abord les rythmes libres, puis cultiver tour 4 tour le genre 
populaire et les formes savantes; dans le recueil des Gedichte son 
originalité s’affirme et ses poésies nous émeuvent davantage par 
leurs harmonies profondes que par leur perfection formelle; le 
recueil des meue Gedichte nous montre son souci croissant de 
beauté; le caractéristique l’intéresse moins, sa préocupation de 
élément formel grandit; de 1848 4 1863, la technique s’efforce 
de devenir classique et déploie son maximum d’habilité et de 
souplesse dans les cadres les plus simples et les plus réguliers; 
linspiration, par contre, n’est pas toujours en progrés, mais 
lorsque, dans certaines ballades, dans quelques lieds, et sur- 
tout dans les émouvantes confessions personnelles des derniers 
mois, le fond et la forme s’accordent et sont ala méme hauteur, 
la maitrise de Hebbel poéte lyrique remonte a son apogée et 
ajoute les plus beaux fleurons 4 sa couronne de joyaux. 

Professor Brun agrees with Fischer that rhyme was a weak- 
ness with Hebbel. And in estimating him finally as a versifier he 


a 
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not only repudiates a comparison with Goethe and Heine, he 
places below Novalis and Hélderlin in the dons musicaux 
(P. 817). 

This book as a whole can be heartily welcomed by students 
of Hebbel. His enemies may quote it in part, but his friends 
may take it asa whole. Even those of us who have never ques- 
tioned, with the poet, whether his great talent was lyric or 
dramatic, can be well satisfied with this further indication that 
the fruits of his toil are being valued more and more beyond 
the limits of his native land. 

T. M. CAMPBELL 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 





THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING, by Wilbur L. Cross. 
3 volumes. Yale University Press, 1918. 


In the title of this biography Professor Cross does himself 
the pleasure of imitating that of his hero’s masterpiece, and in 
the Preface he intimates that Fielding called Tom Jones a 
“history”’ because it was to appear as a biography “that places 
in the proper social background all the incidents in the life of a 
man essential to knowing him, in conjunction with a sufficient 
account of the persons who bore upon that life for good or evil.” 
It may or may not be worth while to question this explanation, 
so far as concerns Tom Jones. Mr. Cross, at any rate, gives a 
quite different one in another mood, telling us (ii, 161) that the 
novel was so called because “‘many of its characters were drawn 
from real men and women,” and “many of its incidents had 
come within [the author’s] observation.” In fact neither 
reason is either certain or necessary, since the ordinary use of 
“history” as the equivalent of “story” was a sufficient explana- 
tion of the title-page to every eighteenth-century reader.! But 
this is by the way. Certainly Mr. Cross’s History of Fielding 
undertakes to place all the incidents of Fielding’s life “in the 
proper social background,” and, in general, to do what used 
to be implied in entitling a biography from the “Life and 
Times” of its subject; and it does this with extraordinary 
thoroughness, clearness, and sustained narrative energy. To 
those familiar with the same writer’s Life of Sterne it is almost 
sufficient to say that he has produced a companion biography 
worthy of the earlier work, but even more obviously the fruit 
of long and affectionate research. And the Yale Press, issuing 
the volumes on the William McKean Brown Foundation, has 
added the quality of appropriately sumptuous form. 


1 Compare, for instance, ‘““The History of the two Children in the Wood,” 
“The History of Two Modern Adventurers,” “History of the Unfortunate 
Daughter,” “The Princely History of Crispin and Crispianus,”—not to go 
outside Fielding’s own period. 
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It would be ungracious to complain that an endowed printer 
made possible a too tempting liberality in space. The theme 
of Fielding and his art suggests “‘God’s plenty” to one who 
treats of him, and the length and versatility of his career give 
scope for detailed study of certain aspects of his age which one 
is grateful to find so amply fulfilled. In particular, Mr. Cross’s 
researches in the period of Fielding’s work for the stage, and 
again in his period as a publicist, properly expand the biography 
beyond what the mere student of Fielding the novelist would 
anticipate. Yet it is also true that even these sections, and 
certainly the work as a whole, are longer than need required. 
In part this is due to a fondness for leisurely periphrastic synop- 
ses of one or another portion of Fielding’s work, where the 

sage either might be assumed to be familiar, or might 

etter be rehearsed in his own words. Mr. Cross seems to 
think it more elegant to paraphrase, somewhat in the manner 
of a British reporter, than to quote: 

“To this picture were given, said Fielding, various interpretations. Somg 
readers thought the ass symbolized the author himself... . . Again, he had 
heard it suggested that the Jesuit stood for the old Chevalier... . . But all 
these resemblances to particular persons were, Fielding avowed, fanciful... . . 
a oe that no offence would be taken at the emblem, for none was intended.” 
ii, 68. 

Of this the most remarkable instance is the elaborate retelling 
of the immortal account of Parson Adams’ visit to Parson 
Trulliber (i, 329); any reader who was forgetful of this would 
be most unlikely to peruse Mr. Cross’s book. 

We are here concerned with a deep-seated, though no very 
important, matter of taste; and it may be that some light is 
thrown on it by a passage in Mr. Cross’s Preface to the late 
Professor Lounsbury’s work on the Life and Times of Tennyson, 
where the amazing statement is made that the author’s “mas- 
tery of style” places him among the “foremost prose writers of 
recent times.’”’ One would have said that all scholars had 
agreed in admiring the acute and stimulating character of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s criticism, and at the same time in lamenting 
that he seemed to find it necessary to make his writings of some- 
thing like twice the length which the material demanded, and to 
indulge himself rather too freely in a kind of juvenile mannerism 
of ponderous triviality. To students of literary influences it 
may, then, be a matter of some interest to find in this History of 
Fielding not merely the familiar method of agreeable redun- 
dancy, but sometimes such a passage as the following, in the 
veritable Lounsbury manner: 

“{Scott) had reached the last chapters of Rob Roy before he saw that if 
Francis Osbaldistone was to be rewarded by the hand of Diana Vernon a fortune 
must be found for the young gentleman. As it happened, the only way to 


give him a fortune was to make him the heir to his uncle Sir Hildebrand. But 
unfortunately several strong, healthy sons of the old knight were still living. 
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There were, I think, five or six of them. The number, whatever it was , did not 

daunt Scott. One by one he rid his plot of them, letting them die a violent 

aa 4 uietly in bed, until they were all gone and the novel could conclude.” 
iii, 207. 


It is also of the essence of this method to introduce conjec- 
ture into positive history, because of its usefulness in filling in 
details where the known facts provide only outlines. Mr. 
Cross does this with perfect candor, not confusing the known 
and the guessed; yet the total impression is not always such as 
a scholarly conscience can approve. The identifications of 
anonymous authorship are frequently of this character. Quot- 
ing from the Jacobite’s Journal a sufficiently ordinary passage 
on the death of Thomson,” Mr. Cross comments that “‘this good 
feeling, finely expressed,” shows “the unmistakable mark of 
Fielding’s hand.” (ii, 65.) The unknown authors of various 
papers in the Covent-Garden Journal are guessed with a kind of 
intimation that there is more in the guess-work than can be 
proved. “It is hardly more than conjecture to say that W. W. 
conceals Arthur Murphy.” “Again, it would be mere conjec- 
ture to identify Benevolus with Dr. Ranby.” A review of 
Gibbs’ translation of Osorio’s History of the Portuguese “may 
have been prepared by the translator himself.” An elegy on 
Prince Frederick, surely such as might have been penned by 
almost any versifier of the period, “appears”? to show “the 
imagery of a Christopher Smart;”—it will be noticed how the 
margin of safety is subtly increased by the indefinite article. 
After such identifications as these, one is disarmed by the 
ingenuous admission, ““The identity of the persons whom we have 
met has not been always quite determined.” Again, Mr. Cross 
repeatedly discerns Fielding’s own hand with the aid of his 
fondness for the antiquated third person “hath,” and there- 
after depreciates the whole process by the cautious reminder 
that “Fielding was not quite alone in employing obsolescent 
forms of the verb.”” The fact is, of course, that such identifi- 
cations depend very greatly upon the indefinable processes of 
a competent reader who is saturated with the manner of the 
person and the period concerned; and so far as Mr. Cross in- 
vites us simply to trust him on that ground, few would be 
disposed to refuse to do so. 

These are minor matters. The most important aspect of the 
History is the question of the total impression of Fielding’s 
personality, both in itself and as expressed in his novels, as re- 
lated to current critical opinion. This is Mr. Cross’s own view 
as to his principal achievement, and he admits that he began 
the work with a single prepossession, “that the author of Tom 


* “The goodness of his heart, which overflowed with benevolence, humanity, 
universal charity, and every amiable virtue, was best known to those who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance,” etc. 
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Jones could not have been the kind of man described in innumer- 
able books and essays.” It was doubtless this aspect of the 
subject which led him to include a careful account of Fielding’s 
reputation, and of the reputation of his works, from his own 
time to the present,—a proceeding so obviously admirable that 
one hopes it may hereafter be viewed as an indispensable requi- 
site of the biography of a man of letters. The result, in the 
present instance, is certainly to effect some correction of the 
traditional portrait. Fielding’s industry, his learning, and his 
zeal as a publicist all appear in stronger light than has hitherto 
been thrown upon them, and unsupported legends of dissipation 
are more clearly revealed as baseless. His reputation is shown 
to have suffered both from the carelessness of friends and the 
malice of enemies, and the essential soundness of his intellectual 
and social character (which, however, has been underestimated 
in recent times rather less than Mr. Cross implies) is set forth 
convincingly. 

On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that that “pre- 
possession” with which the biographer started out, coupled with 
the natural disposition of the scholar to emphasize his special 
thesis to the disparagement of that which it is intended to 
displace, has affected unfavorably the balance and propor- 
tion of the portraiture. The point of view is that of advocate, 
not of dispassionate investigator. In particular, the consider- 
able amount of contemporary testimony to the presence, in 
Fielding, of a certain vein of vulgarity, sensualism, and indif- 
ference to rakish or disreputable appearances, Mr. Cross 
treats with scant patience; commonly he minimizes it as the 
product of either malice or pharisaism. Walpole’s famous letter, 
describing the novelist supping “‘with a blind man, three Irish- 
men, and a whore, on some cold mutton and a bone or ham, 
both in one dish, and the cursedest dirtiest cloth,” is here re- 
written, with “‘the wit and the animus”’ removed (certainly the 
wit), into a picture of “a plain man’s board around which 
Fielding, his wife and brother, and three casual guests drew for 
conversation.”’ (ii, 228.)* Dr. Hurd’s picture of “a poor ema- 
ciated, worn-out rake, whose gout and infirmities have got the 
better even of his buffoonery,”’ is the ignorant account, by “a 
divine of formal morals,” of one whose constitution was breaking 
through “labour and disease.” (ii, 310.) Fielding’s journalistic 
quarrel with Aaron Hill is outlined in a purely one-sided fashion, 
with the fact not concealed, but, so to say, obfuscated, that it 
began with an unprovoked attack on Fielding’s part; whereas 
his ultimate withdrawal from the contest in scurrility is found 


* Mr. Cross does not explain how he learned that the “whore” was Mrs. 
Henry Fielding, or how so unfavorable an interpretation could have been placed 
_— her character, except by hinting that she may have been “not very careful 
about the appearance of herself or her table.” 
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to be “greatly to his honor.” (ii, 392-96.) Confronted by 
Edward Moore’s account of Fielding suffering with the gout, 
whereof “‘intemperance is the cause,” Mr. Cross admits the pas- 
sage to be on the whole “‘a fair portrait of the convivial Fielding 
in his physical decline,’ but cannot resist the temptation to add 
the baseless imputation: “If Fielding ever spent an evening with 
these Pharisees, we may be sure that they outdrank him.” 
(iii, 5.) Those who are disposed to put stress on Fielding’s 
faults should be warned to beware lest Mr. Cross take pains to 
reveal themselves as no better than they should be. All the less 
desirable aspects of Thackeray’s career are mercilessly recalled, 
in revenge for his not unfriendly unfairness to Mr. Cross’s hero.‘ 
Even Lady Mary Montagu’s affectionate reminiscences, in 
which she described her merry cousin as ready to “forget every- 
thing when he was before a venison pasty or over a flask of 
champagne,” are not let pass without the comment that “she 
trusted too much to hearsay.”’ (iii, 110). 

It will be noticed that Mr. Cross is peculiarly sensitive on 
the subject of Fielding as one who followed his appetites not 
wisely but too well, having been stirred up by such accounts as 
that of Thackeray, whose negligent embroidery of such themes 
in the lectures on the English Humourists® is familiar to every- 
one, and that of Henley, who always displayed a robust and un- 
godly joy over any departure from the paths of virtue on the 
part of his literary heroes. But the refutation is rather more 
complex than candid; in the manner of an attorney, all possible 
answers are attempted. Everyone drank in Fielding’s time; 
Fielding could not have drunk too much or he could not 
have worked so hard; his gout, to be sure, was due to the 
“indulgence of his appetites,” but the stronger liquors he 
avoided “if he practised what he preached” (a protasis of 
whose security Mr. Cross seems to have no suspicions); his 
constitution was ruined, we learn at the beginning of the 
third volume, by “free indulgence of the appetites, insuf- 
ficient physical exercise, late hours, intense application to 
literature and study,” but at the end of the volume all is for- 
gotten save the hard work, and we are told that to his zeal for 
social reform he sacrificed “his health and finally his life.” All 
this fumbling with the subject could have been avoided by a 
single page of dispassionate analysis of the evidence. It would 
have shown that most recent accounts of Fielding have not 
erred far from the mark; that he was no debauchee, but both 
a hard worker and a hearty dweller in the flesh, somewhat 
given to self-indulgence when it injured no one but himself, not 
infrequently negligent of decent appearances, quick of temper 

* Compare iii, 224, 270. 
ie — his similar embellishment of the more frivolous aspects of 
»teele. 
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and quick to conciliate and forgive, and ever disposed to rate 
downrightness and generosity far above the more feminine 
virtues such as chastity, temperance, and decorum. 

It is but a step from the novelist’s personality outside his 
writings to that within them; and here also Mr. Cross amply 
supplies the materials for judgment, but may be thought to 
give little evidence of having penetrated the real significance of 
the objections which have been raised to Fielding’s standards 
of taste and morals. For the most part he appears to accept, 
on the matter of morality, the two widely prevalent but utterly 
superficial tests of realism and poetic justice: that is, Tom Jones 
may be defended on the one hand on the ground that it is true 
to human nature in general and the life of the eighteenth 
century in particular, and on the other hand on the ground that 
the story is moral because the hero is made to suffer more or less 
for his sins. These, as Mr. Cross very well knows, are the per- 
petual refuge of the apologist for the undesirable in fiction. 
The true tests go much deeper, into such questions as whether, 
in the work in question, the distinction between the admirable 
and the unadmirable is blurred, whether sound judgments and 
healthy associations of feeling are called up by the action, or 
author and reader are swept into a current of sympathy with the 
unworthy thing. That Fielding’s work as a whole will bear 
these tests triumphantly, few will refuse to agree. But at cer- 
tain points there is at least room for debate; and the problem 
is not primarily, as Mr. Cross intimates, one of eighteenth-cen- 
tury manners.’ It is, in the first place, one of delicacy of feeling 
—the region where taste and morality meet. And there, as we 
have seen, Fielding was lacking, more or less, in that element 
of the ewig-weibliche which is present in both manhood and art 
when they are symmetrically complete. This is the germ of 
truth in Taine’s passage on Fielding’s conceiving of man as 
“a good buffalo,” with the context on the novelist’s fondness 
for cow-houses, taverns, and vulgar ‘“‘wayside accidents”—a 
passage which Mr. Cross quotes only to revile its author. Leslie 
Stephen, on the other hand, though he parts company from 
Taine and is a zealous defender of Fielding’s “solid homespun 


* Compare Macaulay (Essay on Hunt’s Restoration Dramatists): “Moral- 
ity is deeply interested in this, that what is immoral shall not be presented 
‘ . in constant connection with what is attractive.” 


? Twice he makes the more than questionable statement that, if we should 
only exclude the Lady Bellaston episode, Tom Jones would become a classic of 
the fireside, for virginibus puerisque. The Lady Bellaston episode is certainly 
that which has given admirers of the hero of the story most difficulty in main- 
taining their sympathy, but it is not on that account the main point in consider- 
ing the ethical atmosphere of the book. To put the matter bluntly and 
concretely, the young male reader of our time is not likely to envy Tom his 
adventures with Lady Bellaston, but may very well feel otherwise toward those 
with Molly Seagrim and Mrs. Waters. 
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morality” in the large, does not conceal the wish “that, if such 
scenes were to be depicted, there might have been a clearer 
proof that the artist had a nose and eyes capable of feeling 
offence.” (Hours in a Library, ii, 193.) 

But the deeper matter than that of taste is the novelist’s doc- 
trine of vice and virtue, his beliefs respecting the importance 
and the relationship of different aspects of morality. Like 
most satiric humorists, Fielding was peculiarly interested in the 
virtues of the disreputable and the vices of the respectable 
among mankind, and was disposed to find the chief and saving 
virtue, good nature or benevolence, prevalent among those who 
were frowned upon for the more good-natured vices. Converse- 
ly, the frowners were likely to prove hypocrites. Thus Joseph 
Andrews is refused aid, when naked and bleeding, by passengers 
whose delicacy is offended by his want of clothing, and the only 
one to assist him is a lad who is rebuked for swearing “a great 
oath” as he proves himself a Good Samaritan. Parson Adams, 
when out of funds, is denounced by a fellow-clergyman and re- 
lieved by a poor peddler. Tom’s intrigue with Molly Seagrim 
is rebuked as in defiance of the Scriptures by the moral Square— 
who is presently revealed as entangled in the same sin. All 
these instances are duly noted by Mr. Cross, in illustration of 
Fielding’s ironic humor; but he fails to note that they not only 
mark a departure from the realism which the novelist pro- 
fessed, but also indicate a certain distortion in the balance of his 
ethics. In other words, Fielding represents the moral purist as 
a Puritan, and his notion of puritanism—as commonly—in- 
volves a suggestion not merely of severity but of hypocrisy. 
(We have seen how Mr. Cross instinctively follows this ex- 
ample when, in reporting Moore’s account of Fielding as a 
victim of convivial habits, he assumes that Moore would have 
outdrunk him!) The unamiable Sir John Hawkins, perceiving 
this tendency in the novelist’s thought, and its anti-social im- 
plications, accused Fielding of teaching a fictitious morality, 
“that of Lord Shaftesbury vulgarised,’’ which resolved virtue 
into good affections and made goodness of heart a “‘substitute for 
probity.”” One can hardly complain when Mr. Cross calls this 
attack (iii, 163) “‘the ne plus ultra of malicious criticism;” 
yet it would have been worth while to show on what nucleus 
of truth it was built up. * This nucleus is the same which made 
Thackeray, certainly no mere purist, question the moral im- 
plications of Fielding’s presentation of his chief creation;—was 
Tom Jones really the excellent young man that we are evidently 
intended, on the whole, to think him? On this there is ample 
room for two opinions, as always when the more formal and 

* Especially since Mr. Cross himself elsewhere cleverly points out the fact 


that Fielding’s presentation of Tom Jones’s character may be viewed as a kind 
of “humorous test” of Shaftesbury’s ethical system. (ii, 212.) 
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the more emotional moralists meet. But it is much to be desired 
that the issue shall be presented clearly, and not with the impli- 
cation that all objections to the morality of Fielding’s attitude 
are the result of either malice or stupidity.® 

Mention has been made, in passing, of the fact that Field- 
ing’s theory of morality,—which is closely associated, as in Ben 
Jonson and other satiric moralists, with his theory of humor or 
humors,—impairs his realism. He professed to deal with no 
characters either wholly good or wholly bad, but, as Mr. Cross 
points out (ii, 206), was led by the theme of hypocrisy to make 
of Blifil a pure and un-lifelike villain. Moreover, in such 
episodes as were cited a moment ago, in illustration of the doc- 
trine that virtue and respectability dwell not easily together, 
there is another sort of departure from realism, the incident 
being obviously turned, for the sake of the ironic implication, 
from the normal course of cause and effect. One might also 
note Fielding’s by all means pardonable disposition to heighten 
the farcical element in humorous action beyond what a modern 
realist would count legitimate,—a temptation doubtless in- 
creased by his early training in popular dramatic comedy. Such 
matters suggest the opportunity for a somewhat more im- 
partial analysis of the relations of Fielding’s theory and his 
practice than Mr. Cross provides. Yet he may be said to have 
summed up the essentials of the subject in observing (ii, 176) 
that ‘‘what Garrick was in acting, what Hogarth was in paint- 
ing, Fielding aimed to be in the novel.”” And if we except the 
few controversial matters that have here been emphasized as 
seemingly profitable for discussion, these volumes furnish a 
substantial and adequate account of Fielding’s literary work 
as of his life and personality. They are, and are likely to re- 
main, a veritable monument to his name, which future scholar- 
ship may supplement but which there can hardly be any 
occasion to replace. 

Mr. Cross’s presentation of critical passages concerning 
Fielding is so full that it may be worth while to note an omission 
or two, such as Hazlitt’s remark that his greatest triumph was 
in persuading Lamb, “after some years’ difficulty, that Field- 
ing was better than Smollett’”’ (On the Conversation of Authors, 
Works, Waller-Glover ed., vii, 36), and Thackeray’s oft-quoted 
saying that since Tom Jones no one has dared “‘to depict to his 
utmost power a Man.” Less familiar is a letter of Thackeray’s 
to Robert Bell, which seems to have remained unpublished 
until a few years ago, and which contains one passage sub- 
stantiating the genuineness of his opinion of Tom Jones’s 
character as expressed in the English Humourists: “Forster 


*In the case of Thackeray, Mr. Cross suspects them to be due to the 
lecturer’s desire “to win the moral approbation of one part of his audience 
while amusing the other.” (iii, 223). 
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says, ‘After a scene with Blifil, the air is cleared by a laugh of 
Tom Jones.’ Why, Tom Jones in my holding is as big a rogue 
as Blifil. Before God he is—I mean the man is selfish according 
to his nature as Blifil according to his.”” (London Times, Weekly 
Edition, July 21, 1911, p. 581.) 

Mention should not be omitted of the remarkably full de- 
scriptive bibliography, prepared with the collaboration of Mr. 
Frederick Dickson. Incidentally this reveals the fact, to any 
not already aware of it, that the Fielding collection at the Yale 
Library, largely Mr. Dickson’s gift, is so notable as to make 
New Haven a proper place of pilgrimage for all students of the 
novelist. 

RAYMOND M. ALDEN 

Stanford University 





ENGLISH PAGEANTRY: AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
Vol. 1. By Robert Withington. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, 1918. 


The task of reviewing half a book is not an easy one, nor 
is it fair to the author. The reviewer, in his ignorance of what 
the unpublished volume may contain, is unable to form an idea 
of the whole structure, is reluctant to censure the author 
for omissions which may turn out to be supplied later, cannot 
judge of certain important duties of scholarship in the absence 
of bibliography and index, and in many ways is annoyingly 
hampered. From all these causes my estimate of Mr. With- 
ington’s book is bound to suffer, and I beg indulgence for any 
faults of judgment arising from them. 

English Pageantry is in many ways typical of the research 
by which a Doctorate of Philosophy is won at our universities, 
not indeed of all kinds of research, but certainly of a very popu- 
lar kind—the omnium-gatherum. Such works bring inevitably 
to my mind a saying of Henry Adams about his own students 
of history at Harvard: “The boys worked like rabbits, and 
dug holes all over the field of archaic society; no difficulty 
stopped them; unknown languages yielded before their attack. 
. . . « Their science had no system, and could have none, since 
its subject was merely antiquarian.”” What was true of graduate 
research in Adams’ day was also true in mine, when Mr. With- 
ington and I were fellow rabbits. That he was burrowing as 
intensely as I was, in the same breathless anxiéty lest some 
small piece of fact be overlooked, his published volume shows 
clearly. He must have had, as I did, an uncontrolled desire 
to make all knowledge (in the field of his thesis) his province, 
to gather into one vast heap all that had been written upon 
his subject. This, as I remember, was the instinctive desire of 
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the group of us who were studying together for our examina- 
tions. It was not taught us by our professors, but at least they 
gave it a tacit kind of encouragement. 

Such a desire would doubtless be right and fruitful in the case 
of a small, carefully limited subject. But with one like English 
pageantry, which is neither small nor limited, the results of 
research are staggering. Within the two hundred and fifty-odd 
large pages of this first volume are displayed vast stores of fact 
regarding folk-mumming, processions, giants, wild men, page- 
ant characters (Biblical, historical, romantic, allegorical, mytho- 
logical, symbolic), tournaments, disguisings, masques, and six 
hundred years of royal entries. One feels confident that, so 
far as it is humanly possible, not one royal entry between 1300 
and 1900 has been overlooked. One is overwhelmed by the 
sheer weight of fact. The notes are prodigious; they keep a 
hubbub on every page, clambering well up toward the middle, 
and frequently past it; a full half of the book belongs to them. 
In them, as in the text above, Latin and French jostle the Eng- 
lish. (Why is it “‘unscholarly”’ to translate long passages from a 
foreign tongue?) The reader is deafened by the mingled voices 
of medieval chroniclers, eighteenth century antiquarians, and 
the hosts of Harley, Bodley, and Cotton. The burrowing has 
been thorough. One must admit that nowhere else have so 
many facts regarding English pageantry been gathered together. 
Unquestionably good work has been done in thus creating a use- 
ful book of reference. No historian of pageantry hereafter can 
afford to neglect it; he will be sure to find in its two compendi- 
ous volumes the fact which he is in search of—almost sure, I 
had better say, because it is the fatality of such omnibus books 
as this to lose facts as well as to gather them. 

As a momument to unwearied diligence, then, English Page- 
antry has a quantity of grandeur. But as a work of scholarly 
art it leaves much to be desired. Mr. Withington is censured 
by his own subtitle, ‘“‘An Historical Outline,” for if there is any- 
thing the book lacks it is outline. That, I should say, is its chief 
fault. It lacks above all things what glorifies the best French 
theses, and the best of our own too—the quality of structure. 
The architectural purpose, the sense of line and balance are 
wanting. One does not feel here the faculty of choice, that high- 
est attribute of the artist of whatever kind, because choice 
cannot be felt where nothing is rejected. Mr. Withington does 
not appreciate that what appears in print should be only a small 
part of what the artist in his researches has turned over. 
Consequently, instead of the clear line and the sufficiency of illus- 
tration which characterize the work of a Bédier, or a Paris, or a 
Manly, he amasses details which upon examination prove to be 
ineffective from either of two points of view. For if his desire 
is to collect and describe every instance of pageant mounting in 
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England, he has evidently attempted the impossible, and on 
the other hand if his desire is to outline clearly a stage of develop- 
ment, he has overloaded his design. For example, in order to 
make clear the character of pageants used in royal entries before 
1432, it surely is not necessary to summarize every recorded 
instance of such entry, only to report in many cases that no 
pageants can be found. 

If Mr. Withington should reply to this criticism that his 
intention was not to write a thesis, but to compile a reference 
book, I would still insist that the task could have been done 
more artistically. I would point to a couple of reference books 
which have been much in his hands during the preparation of 
English Pageantry, namely Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, 
and Chambers’ Medieval Stage. Both these books rest upon 
deep erudition, yet both of them have the quality, which English 
Pageantry lacks, of being easy to read. Mr. Withington’s fail- 
ure in this respect lies mainly in two unfortunate habits for 
which he is not so much to blame as his training. The first of 
these is the constant interruption of the straightforward ex- 
position by long citations, in old and modern English, in French 
and Latin, of illustrative passages. The art of choosing these 
passages is one involving judgment, a sense of what belongs 
to art as well as what belongs to scholarship. The values of 
mass, proportion and accent are lost where the text bristles 
with citations. The second great error lies in the handling of 
notes. Here again I would point to Ward and Chambers. 
Their example, like that of the best scholars, teaches that 
there should be a clear line of difference between text and 
notes. These notes are primarily meant to supply bibliograph- 
ical material accompanying the textual exposition, and they may 
also be sparingly used for brief discussions of matters relating 
to the text but not essentially part of it. They should be reduced 
to the minimum, so that the reader’s eye will be called as little as 
possible from one part of the page to another. But a bad 
modern custom has grown up of stuffing the notes with every 
thing for which the writer has not made a place in the text, with 
the result that these two parts of the book which ought to be 
kept distinct, are inextricably jumbled together. English Page- 
aniry is even exaggerated in its adherence to this custom. The 
notes actually exceed the text in bulk. They constitute a second 
volume which one must read simultaneously with the principal 
one, and this double reading becomes exceedingly trying. For 
example, perhaps the most interesting of the problems raised is 
the debt of pageantry to Lydgate in the matter ofallegory. It 
should have been treated definitely in one place, yet not only is 
it scattered throughout the book, but some of the most impor- 
tant of Mr. Withington’s statements on the subject are casually 
thrown into the footnotes. In short, the school of thesis- 
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writing to which Mr. Withington belongs, instead of culling, 
rejecting, and shaping its materials, heaps them into a pile, like 
blocks of unhewn stone, among which the reader must climb 
laboriously, not without danger to his shins. 

Such is the criticism I have to make against all books, and 
there are many published yearly besides Mr. Withington’s, 
which are built after the omnium-gatherum method. As Henry 
Adams said, their science has no system, and can have none, 
since its subject is merely antiquarian. Let me now describe 
English Pageantry in more detail. 

The first and only published volume (there is one more to 
follow) contains five lengthy chapters, on Elements of the Page- 
ant, Remarks on the Tournament and Early Masque, the Royal 
Entry 1298-1558, Elizabethan Pageants, and the Royal Entry 
in the Seventeenth Century. The first two chapters are hetero- 
geneous collections of elements, such as Folk-Mumming, Pro- 
cessions, Men in Armor, Minstrels, Giants, Animals, “Jack-in- 
the-Green,”” “‘Whiffler,” Wild Men, the Tournament, the 
Disguising, the Masque, etc. The effect is not happy. Mr. 
Withington, in so arranging his materials, had a purpose in mind, 
which was to clear out of the way all the contributing elements 
of pageantry before beginning upon the history of the thing 
itself. Such, at least, is my understanding of the following 
statement, at the beginning of Chapter 1: “Later chapters will 
trace the development of the pageant from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to our own times; it is the task of this to treat some 
of the elements that have been drawn from folk-custom, modi- 
fied by the Church, or borrowed from metrical romance. . . . 
I shall disregard chronology, partly because one must, in deal- 
ing with folklore material, and partly because chronology is here 
not a thing of great importance.” Mr. Withington, then, knew 
what he was about. Furthermore, he perceived that his method 
would have the “unfortunate result” of making his opening 
chapter ‘“‘seem chaotic.” It is chaotic, and I wonder whether 
any method which launches a history in chaos is justifiable. 
Again I refer the author to his subtitle. No outline could live in 
the seething gulf of detail which constitutes the opening chapter. 
Nor is the promise contained in the sentences quoted above ful- 
filled, at least in this first volume. Later chapters do not “trace 
the development of the pageant from the thirteenth century 
down to our own times.”” They trace only the development of 
the pageants attending a royal entry. But if the reader is 
curious to know the general state of pageantry at any epoch— 
say during the thirteenth century or under Henry VII—he will 
have to go unsatisfied. Mr. Withington believes that “‘chronol- 
ogy is here not a thing of great importance.’’ Perhaps not to him, 
but it may be of some importance to a clear presentation 
of the subject. The average reader, I feel sure, would prefer 
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to be introduced more gradually into the subject of English 
pageantry, instead of being thrown in to flounder as best he 
can to standing ground. 

There are evidences that Mr. Withington, besides being 
without a clear plan of procedure, was not sure of the bounda- 
ries of his subject, and consequently put in both too much and 
too little. From the Introduction I quote the following para- 
graph: 

In the following pages I shall, with the exception of a chapter on pageantry 
in the United States, limit myself to England. There are, however, certain 
continental influences which canrot be ignored; these I have, so far as ible, 
dismissed to the footnotes. We are here more concerned with the development 
of pageantry in England than with international influences, which must be 
considered elsewhere. 


With these words in mind the reviewer is puzzled to account for 
certain sporadic excursions to the continent which seem not 
to fall within the class of “continental influences which cannot 
be ignored.’”’ For instance, on p. 162 he finds a detailed notice, 
including more than a page of French, concerning the entry of 
Louis XII into Paris in 1498. This entertainment is introduced 
“as an example of a French royal-entry,”’ and is dismissed with 
the comment that “it is much like English pageantry of this 
time.’”’ Other examples of unmotivated excursions to the conti- 
nent are the descriptions of the entry of Louis XII’s queen into 
Paris in 1513 (p. 171), of the historical pageant at Bruges in 1515 
(p. 172), of the entry of Henri II into Paris in 1549 (p. 187), and 
of the entry of Charles [IX in 1571 (p. 204). In such cases, if 
nowhere else, the faculty of choice should have worked, but 
Mr. Withington seems not to know what to reject. 

If he sometimes errs on the side of too generous inclusion, he 
also at times errs on the opposite side. Lydgate, for example, 
because of his possible influence in allegorizing the pageant and 
because he is the first person of importance whom history can 
associate with pageant development, stands out as the most 
important figure treated in this first volume. He is discussed 
in several passages and referred to in many more. Yet 
there is nowhere a complete or systematic exposition of 
Lydgate’s work in pageantry; the reader apparently is assumed 
to know all the facts about him, and to have read the pageants 
he wrote. Again, that industrious laborer at public pageants 
in the time of Elizabeth, Thomas Churchyard, who has many 
interesting things to say about the technique of his business, 
receives only passing mention. No attempt is made to ex- 
amine his writings and to estimate his importance. 

Evidently what has interested Mr. Withington particularly 
has been the collection of materials illustrating the pageant 
processions; these are the materials in which the book is rich- 
est. The relations of the pageants to literature and to the life 
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of the people he has not indeed neglected, but the treatment 
shows that his thinking along these lines has been without con- 
viction. It would not be unjust to say that the book is strong 
in fact and weak in thought. I have pointed out how it suffers 
for lack of a guiding idea. There are, to be sure, subordinate 
theses which spring up from time to time, but they are at best 
a weakly growth. For example, probably the strongest thought 
in this first volume is that Lydgate was particularly responsible 
for developing allegory in pageants. Mr. Withington evidently 
believes this firmly. ‘‘It looks as if this [i.e. allegory] were the 
great contribution of Lydgate to this form of art,” he remarks 
in the Introduction. Later (p. 108) he declares categorically: 
“Lydgate brought allegory to the pageant.” Yet at other 
times, and especially in those passages in which he comes near- 
est to envisaging the problem, he is uncertain. Thus he says (p. 
136, note 1): “I am not sure that we shall ever know the rela- 
tions between allegory in the pageant, and in the morality play; 
I have suggested that Lydgate introduced allegory from litera- 
ture into the pageant. . . . It is impossible to prove this.” 
Again (p. 141, Note 1), “The introduction of allegory seems to 
be due to Lydgate; though we have seen that the ‘raw mate- 
rial’ of allegory was in pageantry before.” Thus at one place 
Mr. Withington is sure that Lydgate “‘brought allegory to the 
pageant;” at another he remembers that “the raw material of 
allegory was in pageantry before,” and so feels sure that Lyd- 
gate’s service was to speed the development of allegory; again 
he is obliged to doubt if ‘we shall ever know the relations be- 
tween allegory and the pageant.’”’ This amorphous state of 
mind could perhaps have gained outline if he had more system- 
atically analyzed the problem. 

A similar fog hangs over another interesting problem—the 
relation of pageant, drama, and non-dramatic literature to each 
other in the matter of allegory. Which contributed to which? 
Mr. Withington would be glad to believe that the development 
of the moralities was inspired by the development of allegory 
in pageants. But remembering the York Play of the Lord’s 
Prayer, The Castle of Perseverance, and certain figures in the 
Coventry Salutation and Conception, he feels that his ground 
is uncertain. At times he is inclined to believe that both 
pageant and morality drew their allegory from non-dramatic 
literature; at other times that “both forms of expression exerted 
more or less influence on each other” (p. 136, note 1). A fair 
idea of the uncertainty of his mind on this subject may be 
given by quoting a couple of paragraphs from p. 108: 

Lydgate brought allegory to the pageant; and we may surmise that, 


being an author of allegorical poems, he did not draw upon the morality, but 
went straight to literary sources... . 
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It is not inconceivable that the personified ‘moral abstractions’ which 
appear in the masque and on the pageant car about 1430, and which owe their 
presence in these forms of dramatic expression to the monk of Bury, were not 
without influence on the moralities. It is, however, possible that the latter 
show an independent development of the same tendencies which brought 


allegory into pageantry and mumming. 

On the other hand, perhaps the author of The Temple of Glass . . . . de- 

rived the allegory he brought to these entertainments from the morality plays. 
But the chances are that if the moralities did not get their allegory, at least in 
part, from the mumming and ‘royal-entry,’ both drew independertly on non- 
dramatic literature. 
In spite of all that Mr. Withington says about the problems of 
precedence and influence thus summarized, they are left in no 
clearer state than they were in when they were taken up. Yet 
I doubt if they would prove hopelessly insoluble under system- 
atic study, and they are very interesting. The trouble is that 
here, as elsewhere, an idea which is of use to scholarship and 
which might aid considerably in giving the book that outline 
which it so deplorably lacks, has not been subjected to a scru- 
tiny keen enough to be effective. 

A word of praise should be said, before closing, about the 
excellent printing and about the illustrations, which are well 
chosen and well reproduced. They add materially to the pleas- 
ure of reading the book. 

Finally, I would not have anyone suppose, from what I 
have said above, that I underestimate the pains which have 
been lavished upon the compilation of English Pageantry. 
They have been enormous. One can see that the book has been 
a labor of love. Furthermore, it has a real value, not only 
because it is the first thoroughgoing treatment of the subject, 
but because an immense amount of information is gathered 
into one place. What I very much regret—all the more because 
of these virtues—is that the book represents no higher ideal 
than the collection of fact. It is devoid of art. The finest 
spectacle of scholarship—the mind moving among the dis- 
ordered materials, selecting them and composing them into a 
sightly structure—that spectacle is lacking in this book, as it is 
lacking in all books written in the same manner. The art of re- 
jection, which distinguishes the masters, is a hard one to learn, 
perhaps because it is so little taught. And no doubt few schol- 
ars are able to accomplish the ideal proportions and the suffi- 
ciency of the masters. Yet American scholarship might profit 
aS _" of us strove, to the best of our abilities, toward that 
ideal. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 
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THE GEORGIC: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE VERGILIAN TYPE OF DIDACTIC POETRY. 
By Marie Loretto Lilly, Ph. D. In Hesperia, Supplemen- 
tary Series: Studies in English Philology, no. 6. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. Pp. viii+175. 


The purposes of this work, of which the first part was pre- 
pared as a Johns Hopkins University dissertation, are (1) to de- 
fine the georgic as a literary type, with especial reference to its 
relation to the pastoral; (2) to sketch its historical develop- 
ment; and (3) to discuss English georgics dealing with agricul- 
ture in general, with gardens, and with field sports, with some 
consideration of similar poems in French and Italian. German 
and Spanish literature have been excluded from the inquiry. 

The field seems one little cultivated before by students of 
literary history and the results of this study, covering twenty- 
eight centuries from Hesiod to the present, are of no little 
interest. The type was, of course, most definitely fixed by 
Virgil, and a synopsis of the contents of his Georgics is given 
as a necessary preparation for the study of later works. From 
his day, however, until the Renaissance, georgics appear in- 
frequently (hardly averaging one instance to a century, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lilly). Sixteenth century classical imitation revived 
the genre; in the seventeenth century it again declined; but 
in the eighteenth, in considerable measure under the influence 
of works like Philips’s Cyder and Thomson’s Seasons, it was 
eagerly restored and experienced manifold adaptations, making 
its way, in company with a renewed love of Nature and the 
taste for English gardens, back from England as far as Italy. 
This was the period of its greatest vogue; the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed another decline, and from the twentieth the 
author cites only the Géorgiques chrétiennes of Jammes. For 
these general results, by no means unexpected, but yet clearly 
expressed, we may be grateful to Dr. Lilly. Certain details of 
her work, however, are open to not a little criticism. 

In the first place, the plan of the book, with definitions and 
an historical sketch, followed by a detailed treatment of in- 
dividual works, involves a large amount of tedious repetition.' 
Again, as the author realizes, there is a good deal of inequality 
between the first part of the study, done under supervision and 
with access to adequate libraries, and the last part, dealing 
with works many of which were not accessible,’ criticism of 
which had, consequently, to be expressed at second-hand, if at 


' E. g., pp. 4 and 63; 28 and 104. Infelicities in the English of the treatise 
are not infrequent, e. g., p. vii: “in part fulfillment of”; pp. 7-8 (an pages 
repetition); p. 104: “second centu , A. D. a P- 106: “he names three . 
declaring the terrestrial the more 

2 E. g., p. 2, nn. 3and 4; p.5; p. 6, nn. 18 and 22; p. 29, n. 25; p. 36, n. 45; 
p. 52, n. 6; p. 157; p. 169; et passim. 
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all. This dependence upon the opinions of others—though 
generally frankly admitted—and the evident lack of close 
acquaintance with the Greek works in the field,‘ is somewhat 
disquieting; nor are the original literary judgments of the 
writer concerning poems which she has read always free from 
a certain sophomoric character. The documentation is pains- 
taking, but the authorities employed, especially in dealing with 
Greek and Latin works, might be much better chosen.® 

One may express doubt whether the georgic and the pastoral 
are still so frequently confused as Dr. Lilly (p. 20) assumes, and 
whether so elaborate a discussion is needed (pp. 19-50) to dis- 
entangle them. On the other hand, the author herself seems to 
extend the term ‘georgic’ pretty widely, especially on pp. 42-43, 
where she admits nautical, medicinal, and town georgics, among 
other species of the genus. 6 In this she is doubtless following the 
usage of others in regard to the term ‘eclogue,’ but that word 
is colorless in meaning as compared with ‘georgic,’ and if the 
latter be too much extended there is danger that it may lose its 
real significance and become synonymous with ‘didactic.’ 

Of the completeness of the work it is not easy to judge. 
Certainly in the Greek field the names of a number of authors 
might be added to those here mentioned, and though little is 
known of most of them, yet, from a time when the type was being 
established, that little might be precious.’ The unfortunate 
lack of a bibliography or an index makes it difficult to see at a 
glance just what works have been treated, but additions may 


oE. 60-63, depending on Hauvette; pp. 68-69 on Larousse; pp. 
110-112 nm * Aobertin and Jullien; :P- 117 on Jullien; pp. 121-122 on Guinguené; 
pp. 153-158 and 168 on Manly; ef al. 

*Cf. pp. 10-11; 141. The etymology of the word ‘georgic’ as given on 
p. 20 suffers from the author’s ignorance of Greek, as does the passage on p. 138 
where the ‘stater’ is called a ‘status.’ The translation of Virgil’s famous line 
(on p. 21), “Tityrus . . . . meditates the woodland muse on his slender rn 
leaves something yet to be desired. 

° E. g., on p. 3, instead of Glover’s Studies in Virgil (1904) his later Virgil 
(1912), _ 33 ff., ‘might well have been cited; instead of Conington’s 1872 
edition of volume 1 of V irgil’s works the revision by Haverfield (1898) should 
have been consulted; the 1873 English translation of Teuffel’s History of 
Roman Literature is now completely antiquated. For a question of fact, as in 

. 28, n. 22, some recent history of Latin literature, like that of Schanz, should 
te been cited, rather than Addison’s Essay on the Georgics, and similarly in 
p. 53, n. 57, in place of the work of Lodge. The translators of quoted lines are 
not always clearly named. In p. 9, n. 1 Varro should be cited by book and 
chapter, not by the pages of an English translator. 

6 Onasander, Sirat. 1 states that treatises on horsemanship, hunting with 
dogs, fishing, and georgics (-yewpyixav ovvraypdrwr) are au dedicated to 
those interested in such things. It will be noted that these form a group cor- 
responding to that treated by Dr. Lilly (though she does not consider the vari- 
ous works on horsemanship), and that ‘georgics’ are separated from the other 
species. 
2%. For example, Athenaeus mentions (1, p. 13) as writers of halieutica 
Caecilius of Argos, Numenius of Heraclea, Pancrates of Arcadia, and Posidonius 
of Corinth, in addition to Oppian and to two prose writers on the subject. 
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be made to the latter part of the work from articles in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica on Angling 
(by Sheringham) and Italian Literature (by Oelser; especially 
p. 903). Perhaps the works of F. D. Pastorius might have been 
mentioned.* One cannot escape the suspicion, particularly in 
a field principally cultivated by the less famous poets, that other 
minor georgics, perhaps in some numbers, may still lurk un- 
listed. The relations of the poetic georgic to more technical 
prose works upon the same themes, such as, in Greek, the Geo- 
ponica, the Cynegeticus of Xenophon (and perhaps his treatise 
upon horsemanship; cf. n. 6 above), the works of Cato and 
Varro in Latin, the treatise on hunting by Don Juan Manuel 
in Spanish, etc., might perhaps have received passing notice. 
And in her discussion of the disappearance of the georgic in the 
nineteenth century (pp. 37 and 175) Dr. Lilly might have sug- 
gested as a contributing cause, at least, the increasing use, for 
the expression of scientific ideas, of a technical vocabulary dis- 
tinctly unpoetic in character. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
The University of Illinois 





THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections with critical introduc- 
tions by various writers, and a general introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, 
M. A. Volume V. Browning to Rupert Brooke. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 653. 


“The Fifth Volume of The English Poets,” states the general 
editor in his brief preface, ‘deals with those writers who have 
died during the period that has elapsed since Volume IV was 
published in its original form—a period of nearly forty years.” 
In respect of arrangement and critical apparatus it follows not 
unworthily the preceding volumes of the series, although the 
editor occasionally exhibits a strange arbitrariness in his choice 
of the minor poets of the period. Certain of the critical intro- 
ductions deserve high commendation. Especially noteworthy 
are those prefixed to the selections from William Morris, Swin- 
burne, George Meredith, and William Barnes, which are the 
work of J. W. Mackail, Edmund Gosse, J. C. Bailey, and Thomas 
Hardy, respectively. Long agoin one of the dozen finest biog- 
raphies in the language Mr. Mackail made William Morris in 
a special sense his own subject; and the lucid and attractive 
essay which he here contributes is perhaps the most notable 
piece of criticism in the volume. Felicitously he characterizes 


* Cf. Riverside edition of the poems of J. G. Whittier (1894), 519. 
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the corpus of Morris’s verse as a combination of “‘the pellucidity 
of Chaucer with the fluent richness of Ariosto.”’ 

Not all the introductions, however, are of such rare quality. 
The general editor’s notice of Francis Thompson, for example, 
is curiously unsympathetic and, in point of length, quite inade- 
quate. The critical introduction to the selections from Mary 
E. Coleridge is almost a page and a half longer; and Mr. Hux- 
ley’s brilliant prolegomenon to Richard Middleton, who in 
comparison with the author of The Hound of Heaven is a mere 
poetaster, occupies rather more space than the Thompson notice. 
We submit that this allotment is seriously disproportionate to 
the merits of the poets under discussion. It may be noted at 
this point that it was not Mrs. Meynell, as Mr. Ward wrongly 
states, but her husband, Wilfrid Meynell, who edited the well- 
known volume of selections. 

Again, Miss Coleridge’s claim to be included in such a vol- 
ume as this is much less compelling than that of another poet- 
ess, Rosamund Marriott Watson, who is omitted. Room 
should surely have been made for some of the delicately beauti- 
ful work of Mrs. Watson, as well as for that of ‘“‘Laurence Hope”’ 
(Mrs. Nicholson), and of those two distinguished artists in 
dramatic verse, Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper, who collabo- 
rated under the pseudonym of “‘Michael Field.” Nor is there 
a single poem by Oscar Wilde. If Wilde must be omitted why 
include the Hon. Emily Lawless and Sir Alfred Lyall? And 
though the selection from Rupert Brooke is thoroughly satis- 
factory and is prefaced by two pages of fresh and independent 
criticism from the pen of Sir Henry Newbolt, the work of a 
hardly less eminent recent poet, James Elroy Flecker, is left 
entirely without mention. 

In 1894, selections from Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson 
were added as an appendix to, and subsequently incorporated 
in, the fourth volume. These selections are now ‘“‘for the better 
convenience of readers” detached and reissued in the opening 
pages of this book. Were the Rossetti selections which ap- 
peared in the original edition of Volume IV similarly trans- 
ferred, this fifth volume would serve admirably as a text for the 
usual American undergraduate course in the greater Victorian 
poets, for Mr. Ward provides a generous measure of Swinburne 
and William Morris. 

Henry A. LApPiIN 
D’Y ouville College for Women, 
Buffalo 
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GUSTAV ROETHE’S ‘DIE ENTSTEHUNG DES 
URFAUST’ 


With the exception of the Bible, there is perhaps no work in 
literature which offers such fascinating problems in higher crit- 
icism as Goethe’s Faust: the profound scope of the drama, 
touching the deepest questions of human destiny; its high posi- 
tion as a product of literary art; its unique development, extend- 
ing through sixty years of Goethe’s life; its derivation from 
many historical and literary sources; the author’s fitful method 
of spasmodic fragmentary composition in short dashes of almost 
daemonic improvisation—all these factors invite and demand 
an analysis of Goethe’s intentions and psychologic development 
throughout the entire process of writing. 

No scholar has applied the canons of criticism upon this 
problem more searchingly and ingeniously than Wilhelm 
Scherer, who united the resources of biography, psychology, 
literary history, and stylistic comparison in dissecting the 
tangled tissues of the completed, though never consistent, work. 

It is well known that Goethe’s initial publication of parts of 
the play, under the title, “Faust. Ein Fragment.’’, consisted 
of 17 somewhat detached and very fragmentary scenes, which 
he sent from Italy in 1790 to be included in Volume 7 of the 
first edition of his collected works. Of these scenes, Wald und 
Héhle appears much later, relative to the others, than it did in 
the completed drama. The action goes no further than Mar- 
garet’s swoon during the funeral-mass in the Cathedral. 

The completed First Part (in effect, the standard form of all 
later editions) was not printed until 1808, when it appeared in 
Volume 8 of the second collection of Goethe’s Works. 

As a material text-basis, Scherer had use of these two sources 
only. A year after his death, his brilliant and over-daring con- 
jectures were subjected to a severe objective test by the dis- 
covery of the so-called Urfaust. 

Erich Schmidt, the noted successor to Scherer’s chair of 
German Literature in the University of Berlin, was invited in 
1887 to Dresden, to look through a mass of papers which had 
belonged to Frl. v. Géchhausen, one of the maids-of-honor at 
the Court of Weimar when Goethe first arrived, in 1775. “My 
lot was like that of Saul, the son of Kish, who went forth to look 
for the she-asses of his father, and found a kingdom.”” Schmidt 
was just about to give over his survey of unimportant scraps, 
when a thick quarto, labeled “Extracts, Copies, etc.,” left by 
Frl. v. Géchhausen, challenged his closer inspection. In this 
book he came upon a MS version of 20 scenes of Faust, copied 
in Frl. v. Géchhausen’s hand, exhibiting countless and most 
striking variants from any known text. Moreover, this ma- 
terial included the 4 scenes which complete the First Part, so 
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that the still fragmentary play shows a complete dramatic 
development from Faust’s opening soliloquy to the death of 
Margaret. The last of these scenes, that in the Prison, as well 
as the earlier group in Auerbach’s Cellar, are in prose.' 

It is universally agreed that this Urfaust was copied by Fr. 
v. Géchhausen very soon after Goethe’s arrival in Weimar, and 
that all its matter had been brought by him from Frankfort. 
Schmidt was of the opinion that no part of it had been com- 
posed earlier than 1773. 

The convincing proof which it offered as to the fallacy of 
some of Scherer’s conjectures concerning a late origin for cer- 
tain of its parts had a natural, but excessive influence in dis- 
crediting his general method. 

In the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, pub- 
lished as late as last July (Sitzumgsberichte, XXXII, 642 ff.), 
appears an extended article by Professor Gustav Roethe of the 
University of Berlin, the present distinguished incumbent of 
the professorship occupied in turn by Scherer and Schmidt; the 
paper takes up anew, and with minutely searching analysis, the 
question as to the original composition of the Urfaust in its 
varied parts. 


I 


Hardly any philological investigations, says Roethe, had 
ever impressed him so deeply as Scherer’s fine and fruitful con- 
jectures as to the origins of Goethe’s Faust. The cheap and 
superficial contempt so often bestowed upon this method of re- 
search has filled him with shame and indignation. Scherer 
lacked the Urfaust, but Erich Schmidt, flushed, perhaps, by 
exultation at his fortunate find, leaped to the conclusion that 
the Urfaust represented ali that Goethe had composed up to 
the end of 1775. “Higher Criticism’ (which played the chief 
part in the days of Lachmann’s analysis of the Nibelungenlied) 
seemed to have become discredited as a method just at the time 
of Schmidt’s discovery. Roethe craves a revival of that daring 
sort of conjectural criticism on a heroic scale, which is not ter- 
rified by the possibility of falling into errors. 


‘It may be permissible to mention just here that the Berliner Tugeblatt 
recently reported a dramatic representation of the Urfaust in the Deutsches 
Theater, put on the stage by Reinhardt as a monument of Goethe’s Storm and 
Stress period, which has an attractive appeal because the poet had not yet been 
subdued to the “resignation” of his maturer years. The stage is excessively 
narrow, 2 or 3 yards wide, seen through a tall, pointed Gothic window. “Every- 
thing is played in the elevator-shaft,” comments the critic, Fritz Engel. 
Some scenes are very effective: Faust in his study; Valentine between the 
narrow, sky-scraping rows of houses; less so the carousing in Auerbach’s cellar, 
seen through this somewhat ecclesiastical framework. 
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The “mistakes” of Scherer drove Faust-criticism into un- 
fruitful fields: it has practically insisted on stopping at the 
Urfaust, in tracing origins. 

The real Faust-riddle lies rather in the First than in the 
Second Part. In Part One, even in the Urfaust, very different 
and contradictory stages of Goethe’s development are recorded; 
—our generation arrogantly insists on an ideal unity and har- 
mony, and forces them into existence where they never belonged. 
An interpreter who ignores the processes, situations, and di- 
verse times of origin, cannot possibly understand the finished 
work. 

Goethe never attempted to recast his play into full consis- 
tency, and it is absurd to speak of such a thing. A consistent 
unifying by persistent processes of interpretation, in one assumed 
direction, leads astray: the most instructive example of such a 
7 aga method being found in its forced application to the 
Bible. 

The Urfaust shows, first, that the hero was destined to land 
in hell, like all the other Storm and Stress Fausts, as well as the 
familiar figure in the chap-books and earlier dramas (except 
Lessing’s sketch), but our day merely projects the Faust of the 
Weimar and the Italian periods back to Goethe’s youthful con- 
ception in Frankfort. 

The basal idea of a constantly unsatisfied creative impulse 
(the élan creatif), so fully associated with our conception of 
Faust at present, belongs to the late period of Goethe’s close 
association with Schiller. 

A hideous fate awaiting powerful heroes was, in general, de- 
manded by the Storm and Stress dramatists: Mahomet, Egmont, 
Prometheus; Gerstenberg’s Ugolino; Leisewitz’ Guido; Klinger’s 
Otto were all doomed to tragic and necessitated destruction. 
So with Schiller’s Fieskoand Karl Moor. The Storm and Stress 
geniuses had an aristocratic, proud conviction that their ebul- 
lient Titanism was too dynamic for conditions in the everyday 
world; they inevitably led to a fatal crash, amid blaring trum- 
petings of grandiose defiance. The Urfaust shows no signs that 
Goethe had as yet overcome this view. The Italian Period 
could first have effected such a change. 


Il 


Roethe begins a more detailed survey with a consideration 
of a long passage in Faust’s.second interview with Mephistoph- 
eles (ll. 1770-1833). These lines are not included in the Ur- 
faust. In the Fragment of 1790 this passage begins abruptly, 
after the midnight discourse with Wagner: 


Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist, 
Will ich in meinem innern Selbst geniessen,........ etc. 
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According to Roethe, these lines belong to a very early period, 
full of defiant Titanic mood—whereas the preceding lines (first 
printed in A, 1808) are a pessimistic wail. The tone of the 
passage as appearing in the Fragment of 1790 is that of stiir- 
mende Jugend, and it belongs to the Frankfort period. It con- 
tains the highly significant words, 

Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern, 

Und, wie sie selbst, am End’ auch ich zerscheitern— 
in other words, Faust’s Titanism is to lead inevitably to Faust’s 
Damnation. Lines 1782-1784, although printed in the Frag- 
ment, were added later, and are inconsistent. Lines 1830- 
1833, also in the Fragment, are quite parallel to a letter written 
to Jacobi in 1774. Various scraps found in the Paralipomena 
are hard to place exactly; but also show the fragmentary method 
of authorship which underlies the Frankfort Faust. 

“T brought my Faust to Weimar, with no corrections, a 
clean MS in unbound layers.’”’ In Italy Goethe said that he 
had “written all down without any preliminary sketches.” The 
older man’s memory was certainly confused. A well-known 
writer saw, in 1775, what Goethe already possessed of his Faust: 
“Goethe apporta un sac, rempli de petits chiffons de papier; il le 
vida sur la table et dit: Voild mon Faust!’ This corresponds 
to his own account in Dichtung und Wahrheit. Whatever came 
to him, he set down at once, so quickly that he rarely had time 
to put a slanting piece of paper straight, and consequently wrote 
off his ideas diagonally. For these somnambulistic fragments 
he had an especial reverence; he produced in spots, and joined 
these fragments together with more or less congruity. Compare 
the three loosely connected scenes of his Nausikaa-fragment. 
Goethe had a penchant for the operatic form, for loosely con- 
nected arias or scenes. 

Schiller began at the beginning, and wrote systematically 
through from a previously prepared, logical argument. Many 
of the short scenes in Faust can have been done in one fit: 
Strasse; Allee; Am Brunnen; Zwinger; Dom, etc. In others we 
have internal indications that they were laboriously pieced to- 
gether from a mosaic of disconnected fragments. The sac 
rempli de petits chiffons de papier preceded a clean copy of cer- 
tain more or less “completed” scenes which he took to Weimar, 
and this clean copy is the Urfaust, which he lent to Fri. v. 
Géchhausen for her transcription. 


III 


The wild prose-scene “Triiber Tag” (after 4398) is especially 
old. Its diction is remarkably like that of his Geschichte Gott- 
friedens von Berlichingen of the year 1771. Here is to be found 
the cornerstone of all methodical chronology of the Urfaust. 
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The verbal and thought-coincidences with the first Gottfried are 
unmistakable. 

Scherer concluded from this scene that Goethe began his 
Faust in prose. He divined that the Prison Scene was origi- 
nally prose, a theory triumphantly substantiated by the discov- 
ery of the Urfaust. The power of this original scene is more 
gripping than in the mitigated verse into which it was recast. 
The weird Rabenstein-scene has always been misunderstood: 
It is no “Hexenzunft’”’; Mephistopheles lies. These figures 
circling about the place of execution are hovering angels, 
making ready to receive the soul of Gretchen. Roethe sees no 
connection with Biirger’s Lenore. There is no doubt as to 
Gretchen’s salvation, in spite of the fact that the Urfaust has 
only “Sie ist gerichtet!’’ at the close, and not the words, “Sie ist 
gerettet!”’ Rescue of Faust out of the devil’s claws is not 
motivated. If the play were to end as indicated in the Urfaust, 
he was surely the victim of the devil. 

The three last scenes belong, then, to the earliest stage of 
1771-1772: they are in rhythmic, measured prose. So also the 
daisy-plucking, the catechizing, the cathedral-scene. 

The catechizing as to “‘personal religion’”’ derives, perhaps, 
from Friederike, the pastor’s daughter of Sesenheim. The ap- 
parition of the Erdgeist is set down in prose with lyric inser- 
tions, highly characteristic of Goethe’s earlier period. It 
should be dated about 1773, as well as ““Meine Ruh’ ist hin,” 
“Ach neige, Du schmerzenreiche,” but not Auerbach’s Cellar. 

The first Phase, then, of 1771-1772, contains the flower- 
scene, Gretchen’s room, catechizing, Zwinger, Dom, Triber 
Tag, Offen Feld, Kerker. In general it comprises the most com- 
pelling elements of Gretchen’s tragedy. This theory is fortified 
by what Wagner borrowed for his Kindermérderin, namely by 
April 1775. It doubtless surprises some persons to learn that 
Goethe began the play from the Gretchen-tragedy, but his 
guilt toward Friederike still lay heavily upon his conscience. 
The heroine of 1771-1772 has nothing of the Lotte-type. The 
naive, housemotherly, genrehaft elements of the maturer Gret- 
chen had not yet developed from the experiences in Wetzlar. 
Mephisto is merely a malicious devil of the old, conventional 
type. There is as yet no trace of the Faust-nature, striving for 
the high satisfaction of creative activity. The University and 
scholastic motifs are also missing. 


IV 


The theory of the Gretchen-tragedy as starting-point has 
been overlooked because of the necessity of beginning with the 
introductory monologue, 


Hab nun ach die Philosophey, etc. 
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Such a soliloquy at the beginning was determined by Marlowe 
and his successors, the Puppen- and Volksspiele. 

Roethe prefers to withhold judgment as to whether Goethe 
was acquainted with Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus as early as 1775. 
» Nicolai had, called attention to Dodsley’s reprint in 1758. 

Goethe makes his first admission as to knowing the work in 1818, 
on the occasion of the publication of Wilhelm Miiller’s transla- 
tion. However, Goethe often omitted all mention of obvious 
sources—as in the case of Egmont and Hermann und Dorothea. 
While German opinion has hitherto strongly denied any direct 
influence of Marlowe, Professor Otto Heller claims to have 
— Goethe’s obligations, and the case for Marlowe is per- 

aps growing stronger. Roethe was impressed by a coincidence 
which I noted some time ago, namely the words relating to 
Faust’s skill as a physician (48-50): 
Are not thy billes hung up as monuments, 
Whereby whole Citties have escapt the plague, 
And thousand desprate maladies beene easde? 
This is very much like 
Als er der Seuche Ziel gesetzt (1000) 
and 


Dacht’ ich das Ende jener Pest 
Vom Herrn des Himmels zu erzwingen (1028-1029). 


This motif seems not to be found expressly in the Faust-books 
or gan m bg 

Of possible bearing on the question is Faust 2267, where 
Goethe lets Altmayer say of Mephistopheles: 


Ach das sind Taschenspielersachen 
as Marlowe’s Knight remarks concerning Faust (1018): 
Ifaith he lookes much like a coniurer. 


Very striking is the coincidence in the enumeration of the four 
faculties in the opening scene of Marlowe and in the Urfaust, 
where the exact order, Philosophy; Medicine; Law; Theology, 
is maintained; I have not found popular earlier plays which 
agree in this. 

While the monologue comes from stage-tradition, Gretchen’s 
tragedy derives from the young poet’s innermost soul-expe- 
riences. Wilhelm Meister “jumped over four acts to make sure 
of the fifth.” Knebel reported in 1774 that Goethe read him 
“one of the last scenes, and that the first scenes did not as yet 
exist.”” These facts authorize us to question the first scene as 
being the first part written. The introductory monologue can 
have been written only after Goethe’s a:quaintance with Hans 
Sachs, i. e. not before 1773, while the prose of the last scenes 
points to the close of 1771. 
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The Schiilerscene is entirely in Kniittelvers, although based, 
to be sure, on very early Leipzig experiences. Of the three 
main parts, the last, referring to the medical career, is much 
riper than the others and abandons Kniittelvers for freer forms. 
It doubtless belongs to the third stage of the Urfaust. 

Martha’s first monologue (2865 ff.) is clearly derived from the 
peasant-woman in Sachs’ Fahrender Schiiler im Paradies; Mar- 
tha is unmistakably a figure from Hans Sachs. 

Lines 1-32 of the opening monologue constitute a frag- 
ment by themselves; similar are Strasse (2605), the beginning of 
Abend (2678-2686) and Brunnenszene (3544-3586). Gretchen’s 
last soliloquy in this scene is quite in line with the second stra- 
tum. The form “Gretgen” implies a relatively early composi- 
tion. The death of the mother is not yet hinted at, though 
Gretchen had already fallen. The mother’s death must have 
followed immediately after the first night of union. The as- 
sumption that Gretchen at some later time made a mistake in 
the potion is utterly impossible; “The first love-union was 
blameless and necessitated; continuance and custom would drag 
downward and are offensive, destroying the tragic content of 
the motif.” (In the opinion of the reviewer, this argument is 
among the weaker of those adduced.) 

Peculiar to the second stage is the stressing of the University- 
milieu; the occurrence of naive monologues in Kniittelvers. 
Even after her fall, Gretchen is far removed from the passion 
and tragic power of the first stage. The time of production is 
to be set in 1773-1774. 


V 


The third phase, of freer verse, of exalted lyric diction, be- 
longs to 1775, when Goethe took up Faust vigorously. 


O siuhst du, volier Mondenschein 


shows manifestly a solution of continuity from the preceding 
32 lines. It is really a doublette, which Goethe was unwilling 
tothrowaway. The preceding lines show a confident turning to 
magic, the following verses are a yearning for death. 

The conjuration-scene is entirely jumbled. Roethe shuffles 
the cards in a new fashion, to show that only one spirit was orig- 
inally invoked, in other words there was no differentiation 
between the Makrokosmos and the Erdgeist. Perhaps the exor- 
cism took place originally in an open field (as in the Faustbuch); 
the spirit invoked may have been Lucifer, the great fallen angel, 
to whom Mephistopheles was subordinate. In the final form, 
there is no satisfactory nexus between Mephisto and the Erd- 
geist. Roethe works out the Eingangsmonolog into five fac- 
tors, of various origin. 
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The main parts of the Gretchen-drama (more elaborated and 
elevated than the first prose Gretchen-scenes) probably orig- 
inated in the order in which we find them (2687-3178). Traces 
of the appreciation of good household management derive from 
the Wetzlar-period, as well as the motherly-sisterly disposition. 
The lines 2783-2804, in which Margaret discovers and opens the 
casket, a masterpiece of native innocence, revealing itself invol- 
untarily, with a subtle, touching trace of the depressing 
atmosphere of poverty, show a height of subdued technic in 
characterization which is in sharpest contrast with the black- 
and-white lines of the second phase. The splendid technic of 
the double promenade in the garden shows great maturity. 

The three chief characters have greatly matured in this 
third period, and have become immortal types. For the first 
time, Gretchen discloses her marvelous naive charm, her 
motherly kindness, her fascinating, coquettish, saucy traits. 
Mephisto becomes more the man-of-the-world and free-thinker; 
Faust is incontestably the hero, who aims to achieve the totality 
of existence, but is not yet a constructive builder. Faust at 
times shows rhetorical excess; he becomes overwrought because 
he feels the downward drag which is destined to make him the 
victim of Hell—him, not Gretchen, who was to hold on to her 
God and her purity of soul—thanks to Friederike. 


VI 


To summarize: The First Phase from the end of 1771 into 
1773. Prose, with incorporated lyrics. Gretchen’s tragedy, 
motivated directly by the sense of guilt which produced Weis- 
lingen and Clavigo. The tragic heroine is Gretchen. Faust 
is a wretched sinner, Mephisto the evil spirit of the old legend. 

Second Phase: 1773-1774. Hans Sachs doggerel-verse, a 
mimetic, block-print manner of expression. Faust’s university 
environment is sketched in a spirit of drastic comedy. Faust’s 
personality is hardly deepened. Mephisto becomes a worldly- 
wise, maliciously witty skeptic; his relation to Faust is still un- 
certain. Gretchen’s utter helplessness in the grip of impending 
fate is introduced. 

Third Phase: 1775. The period of freer rhythms. Faust, 
titanically striving, rises to a leading importance, Mephistophe- 
les also develops, exhibiting a grandiose, caustic criticism and 
contempt for both the world and man. Margaret arrives at 
that quaint illumination which reveals with especial charm her 
simple maidenliness. Faust is not to be saved, but he wins 
human sympathy from which might grow a wish for his rescue, 
as in the case of Klopstock’s Abbadonna. The first decisive 
indication of Faust’s rescue comes in the compact (not in U or 
5), which, in connection with the Prologue in Heaven, assures 
salvation for the striving soul. It is hardly possible to indicate 
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the exact time when Faust’s rescue was assured: Roethe holds 
that this took place before 1797. 

The absolute and relative results of this method of criticism, 
so successfully inaugurated by Scherer, will always be subject 
to dispute except when distinct testimony enters in confirma- 
tion. It is the nature of the Higher Criticism that it must set 
too high a goal, and reduce matters too much to regularity. 
Chance and whim cannot be subjected to method. But the 
fullest conviction of these limitations cannot absolve us from 
the duty of following again and again the path of formal criti- 
cism. Even Erich Schmidt would put the brakes down upon 
vehicles bound for the land of All-Knowledge. That the 
method now and again goes beyond its goal by no means de- 
stroys its value. ‘These leaves,’’ concludes Roethe, “I have 
plucked along that path. They are properly to be regarded as 
a thankful tribute to Scherer, and his methods of Faust-criti- 
cism.” 

James Tart HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 





ENGLISH>GERMAN LITERARY INFLUENCES. BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY AND SURVEY, by Lawrence Marsden Price. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
Vol. 9, No. 1-2, pp. 1-616. 8 vo. Berkeley, 1919-1920. 


When Professor Julius Goebel in the foreword to the first 
volume of his series, “Germanic Literature and Culture,” 
(Oxford University Press, New York) expressed the hope that 
American scholarship, owing to its joint heritage of English 
and German culture, would develop independence and original- 
ity in the study of the multiple and complex relations of English 
and German literature, he had probably no thought of seeing 
within the short time of six years the publication of a work 
summarizing the studies of at least one side of these relations. 
The present book by Professor Lawrence Marsden Price will 
be welcomed by every student of the subject in question, not 
only because it is the first attempt of its kind but also on account 
of the painstaking research it represents. It is divided into two 
parts: Part I, the Bibliography, in which the author attempts 
to bring together a practically complete list of titles relating 
to English>German literary influences, which he defines in 
the introduction to mean “the influences of English literature 
upon German literature.” Part II, the Survey, furnishes a 
digest of the Bibliography by the discussion of some representa- 
tive works of each trend of influence. Asa result we have before 
us a sort of history of modern German literature, accentuating 
English influences exclusively. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
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tensive influence of German literature upon English letters will 
soon find a similarly complete representation. 

The bibliography of about one thousand titles, supplemented 
by some eighty addenda to the Survey, is supposed to extend 
to January 1920 for publications in English, but only to 1913 
as far as titles gathered from the Jahresberichte are concerned, 
except that the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch was perused up to 1919. 
It is to be regretted that Professor Price evidently did not have 
at his disposal vol. 25 (1914) of the Jahresberichte, printed in 
1916, nor the bibliographical part of vol. 26, which, though 
covering the year 1915, did not appear until 1919. The omis- 
sion of this material, or, in other words, the somewhat premature 
publication of this first part of the work, is to be regretted all 
the more since it was to be expected that in spite of the unfavor- 
able political conditions, the Shakespeare tercentenary celebra- 
tion would bring forth a great number of new investigations. 
In fact during the year 1915 there appeared at least twelve 
publications pertaining to the subject which are not listed in 
the present bibliography. Doubtless there were many more 
such publications in 1916. 

As a working bibliography Prof. Price’s compilation is of 
great value. Two indexes with relatively few errors and mis- 
prints, as well as good cross references are excellent guides to 
its use. The arrangement on the whole is good, though not 
always consistent. (Flagrant exceptions are [26]-(48], [92]- 
[99], [105]-{115] which are neither in alphabetical, nor chrono- 
logical, nor logical order.) Consistency, one of the bibliogra- 
pher’s chief virtues, seems to be wanting also in other parts of 
the work under discussion. (1) Author’s names: First names 
should be treated uniformly. Indiscriminate use of full names 
and initials is to be avoided, except where full names could not 
be obtained.! Prof. Price seems to have used whichever form 
he found in his sources, whether it be Goedecke, Jahresberichte, 
Shakes peare-Jahrbuch, or Betz’s La Literature comparée, the 
starting point of this compilation. Thus it happens again and 
again that different forms are used for the same reviewer. Had 
the writer been familiar with the bibliographical reference 
works, he could also with but little trouble have found most of 
the author-entries, for which he gives only the last name.? 


1 It is customary to use the longest form known. If not given, it can usually 
be found in one of the many bibliographical handbooks, of which A Catalogue 
of Books in the British Museum and the card catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gress, of which the Univ. of Cal. is doubtless a depository library, are most im- 
portant. 

2? Of the eight last-name entries the reviewer found with no trouble at all 
the following: Hitzig, Julius Eduard; Oldenberg, Hermann (same as referred 
to as Oldenberg, H. in [(907]); Sachs, Karl Ernst August; Vogeler, Adolf; 
Zschalig, Heinrich. 
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The reviewer, moreover, is at a loss to understand how a bibli- 
ographer can commit the error of indexing all names with the 
German von (there are nineteen of them) under V rather than 
under the family name. Thus Hohenhausen, Liliencron, 
Treitschke are looked for in vain under H, L, and T. (2) Titles: 
No title abbreviations should ever be used in a bibliography of 
this kind. This, the reviewer ventures to say, is one of the 
greatest shortcomings on the technical side of the bibliography. 
Thus we find on the first page of Prof. Price’s compilation 
Betz, L. P., Studien z. ogl. Lit.-gesch. d. neueren Zeit (cf. however, 
[197] which runs the length of sixlines). If economy of material 
and time had to be practiced the Survey was the place to do it. 
In case titles are too long, they are to be dotted.* Here again 
the author seems to have followed his source. (3) Imprint 
(i.e., place and date of publication): This item is less important, 
but consistency is advisable even here. (4) Collation: a) If 
a pamphlet or a book, pagination must always be given. Of 
the first twelve entries five omit these data. This seems to be 
true in every case where Price drew from Betz. Whenever the 
entire work does not deal with the phase in question it would 
be extremely valuable to have the exact page reference given, 
i.e., [21] p. 106-110, 169-170; [149] p. 19-40; [841] p. 47-106.4 
This factor is of special importance in larger works such as 
[559a], Kontz’s Les Drames de la jeunesse de Schiller, 501p., 
and Ludwig’s Schiller und die deutsche Nachwelt, XII, 679p., 
where only very little deals with Shakespeare>Schiller, in 
fact so little that the latter ought to be omitted from this bibli- 
ography. In cases where we are dealing with twoor more volumes 
a uniform designation, for instance, 2, 3 v., (not 2 v. or II vols., 
or 2 Bde., or again Bd. I and II) should be chosen. When 
dealing with periodicals and series publications abbreviations 
are in place, for this information has more the character of a 
note. But even in notes abbreviations as W. Meister and Th. 
Sendung [121] should be avoided. The reviewer wonders if 
suggestive abbreviations, such as are used in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature would not have been preferable 
to ASNS (Herrig’s Archiv, a common designation by the way), 
or to a GpJ, or to a VVDPh even if it should have been at the 
expense of a page or two of the Survey. 

An excellent feature of the bibliography are the reviews 
cited® and the notes on the treatises. If there had been many 


* Never is a bibliographer justified in constructing his own title as Price 
did in [115]. The entry should read: Das auslindische Drama . . . pt. VII, 
Das englische Drama, p. 319-321. 

4 In some cases, cf. [261], [499], [502] te author did this satisfactorily. 

’ The completeness of the number of reviews becomes somewhat question- 
able by the fact that Price is not even familiar with a review of one of his own 
publications, [845], viz. Lindau, H., Deutsche Litzeitg. v. 37 (1916), pp. 1878-9. 
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more of the latter with an abundance of references and 
critical notations such as: Influence doubted by [XXX], or 
not exhaustive, or largely drawn upon by [YYY], the reviewer 
believes, the Survey might have been dispensed with altogether, 
and we would have a most valuable contribution to critical 
bibliography, provided, of course, that certain deficiencies in 
technique and the surprisingly large number of inaccuracies 
had first been eliminated. Had this method been followed 
there would have been occasion briefly to characterize many 
more entries, if not all; for anything from one word (premature, 
biased, farfetched, convincing, etc.), to a page or more, as for 
example in the case of Béhtlingk or Gundolf, would have been 
enough. Had this been done the Ubersichtlichkeit of a bibliog- 
raphy in catalogue form would have been combined with the 
more critical and narrative form such as is found, e.g., in the 
“Critical Essay on Authorities” in Hart’s American Nation 
series. It is to be said however, that some parts, for example, 
pt. IIIa (19th century general American influences), are very 
good in this respect. This may be said of almost all Modern 
Language Association titles, in which cases the compiler found 
the papers conveniently summed up in the programs. 

There is appended to the Survey one page of corrigenda. 
To make the corrections complete the table would have to be 
enlarged to perhaps ten times its present size. The reviewer 
has checked a number of references to the Zeitschr. f. vogl. 
Litgesch. and found on the first fifty pages amongst a total of 
twenty-one titles, eight incorrect, one of which [b] (Betz, No. 
[25] ) he could not locate at all. In the same manner he 
looked into the next four pages, pt. Ila, for references to the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch and to his regret found an even higher 
percentage of corrections to be made, namely, seven out of 
seventeen.’ And again out of sixteen references to Englische 


* [39] for 147 read 149 


{58 — ~~ i. 
124] “ 1897 “ 1896 
137] “ 337 “ 347 (incorrectly numbered in periodical) 
A ae 
225] “ 442 “ 438 
302} “ 440 “ 439 


7 [417] for Brandle, A. read Férster 
“delete Summary of above 
“ for 207 read 209 


oon, “ 2a * Bis 
424) “ 123 “ 122 
429) “ 350 “ 349 
432} “ 3 “ 








348 
433] “XXXVIII “ XXVIII 
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Studien on p. 54-71 (pt. II b-c) six are incorrect.’ If this 
represents the degree of accuracy of all citations then it must 
be admitted that a work in which about 40% of the references 
need correction has no strong claim to scientific exactness.° 
The reviewer wishes to suggest also that in addition to most 
titles which Prof. Price designates as showing no influence the 
following should be considered as not vital, and, therefore, 
ought to be omitted: [13a], no influence whatever: [26]; [82], 
translations from Sophocles only; [223]; [564]; (831a]: [948], part 
in question has not appeared. In place of these there might 
be added the following: 


Kettner, Gustav. Zu Schillers Gedichten. Ztsch. f. d. Philol. v. 17 (1885), 
Pp. 109-114. 
Pilgrim's Pongal eer? Der Pilgrim Die Sehnsucht. 
Harris, Olive Caroline. races of English Sources in Schiller’s 
Poetry. Univ. of Ill. Master’s thesis. 1916. 
Ossian. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Huebner, Alfred. Das erste deutsche Schaferidyll und seine Quellen. 
Kénigsberg—Diss. 1910. 119 p 
Menzel, Wolfgang. Die deutsche —— Stuttgart, 1828. 2v. V. 
I p. 21-32, 42-54. 
Schlapp, Otto, Kants Lehre vom Genie und ” Entstehung der ‘Kritik 
der Urteilskraft.’ Géttingen, 1901. 463 
Burke, Home, Hume, Adam Smith. Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, 
Addison, Pope, Young, Gerard. 


In the second part the author surveys the bulk of publica- 
tions on English > German literary influences by summarizing 
what he considers the most important and representative works. 
As"to order of treatment and subdivision of subject matter he 


* [444] for Gerschmann D. read H(ans) 
“ear ° * *4 read XXXVI 


[534] “ XX « XXII 

[563] “ 135 «“ 134 

[572] “ 468 “ 468-469 
o" * 3x “ XxIl 


* Some other errors upon which the reviewer chanced are: 

[21] Collignon, A, not V. 

{21a} Schmid—Schmidt. 

Heading following [67a] should, no doubt, precede it. 

[837] published in 1905, not 1904. 

Index of Investigators, ‘Baumgartner, M. D., not M. P. 

Other suggestions are: 

[117] Frau Gottsched rather than A. L. V. Gottsched. 

[196] delete last sentence. Not true! 

[804] say material supplementing . . 

[907] as well as [906] and [908] should be entered under Norton, Charles 
Eliot. 


ate 
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follows his Bibliography, i.e., I. The Eighteenth Century and 
before (excluding Shakespeare), II. Shakespeare in Germany, 
III. The Nineteenth Century and after (excluding Shakes- 
peare). 

Although the single chapters are often but loosely connected, 
Price has succeeded well in building up a rather complete struc- 
ture. Upon closer examination one notices, however, that the 
attitude of many investigators whose works are discussed, as 
well as that of the compiler, is somewhat biased at times, and 
often uncritical. Every phenomenon which has an antecedent 
or a mere temporal precursor in English literature is unduly 
dwelt upon, while every indigenous growth and inherent, self- 
determining, and self-quickening tendency in German literature 
is underestimated, sometimes to the extent of being entirely 
overlooked. Only too often have parallel passages, themes, 
and plots been quoted and requoted as criteria and proof of 
an existing influence. 

In the introduction the writer has indeed set a great task for 
himself by promising a work which, if these promises were ful- 
filled, would furnish a most valuable piece of literary criticism. 
It seems, however, as if these prefatory remarks were formu- 
lated too late to safeguard the author in his attitude toward 
some trends of influence. Thus at the outset (p. 119) he says 
the following of the term “influence’’: “As to the meaning of 
literary influence, when applied to an individual, there is for- 
tunate agreement among specialists in the subject. Mere 
imitation is not ignored by them, but it is no longer confused 
with literary influence. Literary influence does not take place 
until an author begins to produce independently and spon- 
taneously after the manner of a predecessor. There is nothing 
servile about such a relation.”’ Price, as may be concluded 
from this excerpt, treats not only of true influence, i.e., of cases 
where a German writer produced “independently and spon- 
taneously after the manner of an English predecessor,” but he 
deals with conscious imitation as well. Suffice it here to say, 
that in reviewer’s opinion the compiler devotes too much 
time and space to this sort of influence, if indeed it can be called 
such. Unless the new product, or, as the case may be, the 
numberless imitations for example of the Vicar of Wakefield or 
of the Sentimental Journey can be shown to be endowed with 
new, German characteristics, and with a new pervading spirit, 
or unless it can be demonstrated what caused the imitations to 
spring up, whether it was a dormant or long-felt want, or be- 
cause the original fitted into German mental and social condi- 
tions, imitations have little more claim to be considered here 
than have translations, to which, by the way, Price devotes far 
too much space. Price, however, continues: “It is not to be 
thought that an influence changes the character of any man or 
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of any author’s writings. ‘Was im Menschen nicht ist, kommt 
auch nicht aus ihm,’ Goethe lets Hermann’s father truly say. 
A work of literature cannot create anything in a reader. It 
can only quicken something latently (sic) there.” This pre- 
supposition, evidently the result of the author’s investigations, 
deserves special mention, for in a way, it explains the totality 
of literary influences. A work of literature does not create 
anything in the reader, it only kindles dormant forces. It is 
nothing beyond an external stimulus which excites the creative 
powers toaction. If the stimulus is sufficiently strong and if the 
hitherto inactive mental forces react to the excitation, then we 
most likely obtain a product created independently and spon- 
taneously, or in other words, we have true literary influence. 
If, however, there is no latent force to be stirred to productivity 
or if that force be insufficient to create from within, and if con- 
sequently a literary product comes into existence under constant 
reference to the original, then the resultant work is of an inferior 
kind: it is conscious imitation. 

Professor Price admits (p. 125) that “in the economics of 
literature the power to lend is always present, while the power 
to borrow depends upon the vigor of the borrower,” but he 
fails to state clearly wherein this vigor consists. It does not 
suffice to say that the creative powers of a writer are stimulated 
to activity by a foreign work of literature, for the borrower 
must be inwardly prepared and ready for the gift. This is true 
of individuals as well as of nations. Without a fertile soil the 
borrowed seed will not thrive, or as Wolfgang Menzel put it in 
his Deutsche Literatur (v. 1, p. 47): “Wir interessieren uns immer 
fiir dasjenige Fremde was gerade mit unserer Bildungsstufe am 
meisten harmoniert.”” Moreover, Price frequently neglects to 
state that in many instances the native fruit would undoubtedly 
have ripened without the foreign stimulus. 

In the two excerpts quoted Price spoke of literary influence, 
“when applied to an individual’’; the following lines deal with 
the term when “applied to the action of one literature upon 
another in its totality.” He expresses his doubts as to the 
existence of Herder’s Volksseele, as well as to Lessing’s assertion 
concerning the congeniality of the English and German people, 
and further on he confesses his “scepticism regarding the exis- 
tence of differentiating characteristics in national literature, as 
well as in national life.” The reviewer believes that if Price 
had been dealing with French> German literary influences for 
example, he might have soon found that there exists a dissimi- 
larity of nations and consequently their literatures. Owing to 
the very fact that both the English and German nations sprang 
from the same Teutonic stock the literatures of both peoples 
show a relationship in content (Gehalt), spirit, and contempla- 
tion of the world which differentiates them from the literatures 
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of the Latin races. Furthermore, had the German people always 
been a nation politically unified and endowed with the same 
national egotism as the British, the effect would undoubtedly 
have shown itself in the character of her literature. Nor should 
it be forgotten that, in contrast to the self-satisfied exclusive- 
ness and isolation of other nations, there had developed in 
Germany during the 17th century a spirit of universality which 
manifested itself in the liberal study of foreign languages and 
literatures and produced a singular receptiveness to things 
foreign. This undeniable love for everything foreign became 
in fact so pronounced in the German people that we are obliged 
to see in it a national characteristic which, in part, explains 
their great susceptibility to outside literary influences. One 
of the first to realize this was Klopstock, as may be seen from 
the ode “Der Nachahmer,” 1764, and “Mein Vaterland,” 
1768. This trait of the German mind on the one hand, and the 
realization of kinship on the other, are the forces which doubt- 
less favored English > German literary influences, a fact which 
in the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. Price should have called atten- 
tion to in his introduction. 

There is finally another important point which in the dis- 
cussion of the concept and scope of literary influences must 
not be disregarded. There are certain common attitudes, 
moods, and tendencies of mind, characteristic of certain periods 
and manifesting themselves simultaneously in various countries, 
which are frequently called the spirit of a given time (Zeitgeist), 
and whose appearance and disappearance cannot be accounted 
for entirely by ‘influences.’ Even if the atomistic thought of the 
present, a characteristic feature, by the way, of the spirit of our 
own time, should deny the existence of a Zeitgeist, it will not 
be able to explain why the individuals living at a given period 
are susceptible to certain influences while a subsequent genera- 
tion will decline to be swayed by the same moods or tendencies. 
In view of these facts an investigation which undertakes, as 
does the present work, to determine the literary indebtedness 
of one nation to another, should not fail to distinguish carefully 
between positive influences and the imponderable common 
psychic forces existing among several nations in every period. 
The disrepute, into which the mechanical juxtaposition of 
literary parallels and influences, often called comparative 
literature, has fallen among scholars, seems due in no small 
measure to the neglect of this most important factor. 

I. The Eighteenth Century and Before (Shakespeare excluded). 

Chap. 1-2. Seventeenth century. Chapter 1 deals in an 
excellent way with the general seventeenth century influences, 
adding, however, very little that cannot be found in most histories 
of literature. The first part of Chapter 2 (p. 134-148) having 
Creizenach and the more recent works of Bolte, Cohn, Herz, 
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etc., as a foundation, deals almost exclusively with the history 
of the English comedians and their performances in Germany, 
without more than merely touching upon influences. This 
defect is, however, counterbalanced by an excellent chart 
showing the wanderings of the various troupes. The remainder 
of the chapter deals mostly with Ayrer, who, not unlike Her- 
zog Julius, was doubtless influenced somewhat by the come- 
dians, but as Wodick and especially Gundolf have shown, is 
primarily a disciple of Hans Sachs. After all, then, these 
actors gave Germany little beyond plots and theatrical appara- 
tus. The people of the country where the armies of all Europe 
were waging war had few higher interests—they wanted diver- 
sion, and that was furnished in a rather crude way by the 
wandering troupes. 

Chap. 3. The Eighteenth century in general. Price is follow- 
ing Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld by distinguishing three distinct groups 
of English authors, embodying as many different tendencies 
which in three succeeding periods affected the German pre- 
classical eighteenth century literature. While this classification 
is on the whole satisfactory the reviewer has tried in vain to 
detect in Thomson strong French affiliations, clear thinking 
and clear writing,'® which are considered characteristics of the 
first group, Addison-Pope.“ Thomson, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is rather related more closely to the second, the Milton- 
Young group, the third wave of influence being Shakespeare- 
Ossian-Reliques. On p. 157 Price makes the following sweeping 
statement: “It is true that in the attempt to follow the English 
models new concepts were added to the German language: 
friendship, religious fervor, patriotism, sentimentality, religious 
introspection. . . . ” While noone will doubt this to be true of 
sentimentality, nor that the patriotic German writers admired 
their politically more independent cousins across the channel, 
the attempt to trace the origin of such concepts as friendship 
(cf. 167), religious fervor and religious introspection to England 
seems almost ridiculous. Has Mr. Price forgotten Simon Dach’s 
famous poem “Lob der Freundschaft,” or is he unaware of the 
extraordinary influence exerted by German mystics and theos- 
ophists such as Sebastian Franck, Schwenkfeld, Weigel and 
Boehme upon the religious life in England during the seven- 
teenth century? Of the German writers who are treated in this 
chapter as having been influenced by eighteenth century 
England, Lichtenberg and Hagedorn are the most important. 
For these Mr. Price had before him the standard works of 


1© Leon Morel, James Thomson, sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris 1895, arrives at 
conclusions quite different. Cf. pp. 412-483. 

1 Cf. p. 236, where Price admits that Thomson submits to no strict classifi- 
cation as a literary influence. 
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Kleineibst and Coffman, concerning which little is said, how- 
ever, in the way of criticism. Next the compiler devotes several 
pages to mediums of international exchange, such as journals, 
etc., leaving the moral weeklies for a later discussion. The 
Chapter is concluded with several pages on each of the follow- 
ing: Dryden, Prior, Bunyan," and the satirists Defoe and Swift. 
The parts relating to Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels are 
devoted to translations and imitations only, as is also the mater- 
ial on Butler’s Hudibras. Lastly, Price makes short mention 
of the American Revolution in the works of some German 
writers. 

Chap. 4. Addison and the moral weeklies. Umbach is the 
main source of this review of the effect of the English moral 
weeklies. Only once (p. 194) does Price examine critically 
the material presented by this author who confesses that 
with regard to Haller he has reached no definite results. The 
assertion that the literary feud between the Ziirich and Leipzig 
group marks the beginning of literary criticism in Germany 
because it was influenced by the English weeklies, must be 
considered a slight exaggeration, if we remember Christian 
Thomasius’ Monatsgespriiche, 1688-9, Tentzel’s Unterredungen, 
1689-98, and similar publications before the appearance of the 
English weeklies. 

Chap. 5. Pope. Notwithstanding the fact that a consider- 
able part of the chapter is devoted to translations, it deserves 
our interest. There is, however, one factor, the significance 
of which Price failed to emphasize, viz., the gradually vanishing 
but still tenacious French influence, which, more than Addison 
and Pope, themselves disciples of French pseudo-classicism, 
was working for clearness and simplicity in German literature 
and esthetics. 

Chap. 6. Thomson. Professor Price’s survey of the various 
discussions of the influence of Thomson on Brockes are not 
lacking in completeness, but might easily have been boiled 
down considerably, in view of the author’s own conclusion 
that “the influence of Thomson on Brockes is too slight to be 
measured,”’ and that “Brockes’ merit as far as Thomson is 
concerned, is chiefly that of a translator.” The frequent 
translations and imitations of this survey are discussed on the 
subsequent pages. Influence of Thomson is suggested also 
in the case of Gessner, Wieland, Hagedorn, Kleist, and Schiller 
(Spaziergang). Much emphasis is laid on Stewart’s article on 
Thomson and Klopstock, although it is confined to parallel 
themes, passages and words. If external evidence could be 
found to establish the fact that Klopstock was familiar with 
Thomson when he wrote his early odes, and if expressions like 


® Price did not mention any Bunyan> Schiller influences. Cf. supra, p. 141. 
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“die wenigen Edlen,” “ye noble few,”’ could actually be traced 
back to Thomson, the assumption of influence might be justi- 
fied. The reviewer has great doubt also whether Schiller’s 
Spasiergang was influenced by Thomson to the extent which 
Walz would have us believe. 

Chap. 7. Milton’s Paradise Lost. After enumerating the 
German translations, Price takes up the literary controversy 
that ensued over Milton between the two already contending 
literary factions in Germany. He points out that the Leipzig 
group was stimulated by the adverse French criticism, while 
Bodmer and his followers were actuated by Addison’s defense 
of his great countryman. A new impetus was given the interest 
in Milton by the appearance of the first three cantoes of the 
Messias by Klopstock who, while still a student at Schulpforta, 
had expressed his intention of writing a national epic. He first 
thought of Henry the Fowler with whose life and history he 
had been familiar from early youth, as an appropriate subject 
for such an epic. That he relinquished this patriotic theme 
and chose the founder of christianity as the hero of his epic 
is to be explained above all out of the prevailing religious spirit 
of his time. Luther’s translation had made the Bible the 
national book of protestant Germany, and many popular 
German church hymns spoke of Christ as unser Held. 
In one of his odes (Mein Vaterland) Klopstock tells us himself 
what deeper motives induced him to sing of the redeemer and 
of heaven ‘the fatherland of humanity’ in preference to the 
hero of his native land. The influence of Milton upon the 
Messias must, therefore, be considered of secondary importance 
despite the polite statement in Klopstock’s letter to his future 
patron, the German translator of Paradise Lost, Bodmer. E. 
Pizzo, upon whose work Price draws chiefly, gives without 
question the best estimate of Milton’s influence in German litera- 
ture, calling attention at the same time to the change of attitude 
in Germany toward the English poet. Finally the last sentence 
of Price’s chapter on Milton might be modified as follows: 
‘Milton presented himself as the first great topic of a literary 
debate which hel pt to establish the rights of imagination along 
with those of reason.” 

Chap. 8 on Young’s Night Thoughts, is one of the best of the 
book, partly because the influence of the Night Thoughts had 
previously been made a special study by conscientious scholars, 
and partly because Price subjects the material thus made 
available for him to a critical examination. His last word 
concerning the Night Thoughts may be quoted in full: “On 
looking back upon the history of Young in Germany (Young’s 
Night Thoughts in Germany, for his Conjectures on Original 
Composition are taken up afterwards, in Chap. 15) the first 
impression is that Young was not an influence but at most a 
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fad, and that he owed his vogue to the prevailing enthusiasm 
for things English, which helpful as it had been in the emancipa- 
tion from French influence, was now becoming itself detrimental 
to the natural growth of German literature.”” The final sentence 
of the chapter is essentially true of most literary influences, 
and therefore significant in a summary such as this: “Neither 
of these English poets (Young and Elizabeth Rowe) bent 
German literature in a new direction, but the coming of their 
works to Germany provided a stimulus that brought out 
clearly the prevalent tendencies of the time in Germany.” 
We may even go a step farther and say that Young not only 
satisfied a vague desire for something as yet undefined, but that 
his Night Thoughts first excited a thirst and then quenched it to 
intoxication. 

Chap. 9. Macpherson’s Ossian. After a lengthy discussion 
of the controversy in Britain, and after several additional 
pages devoted to the vogue of the mysterious literary phenom- 
enon in Germany, Klopstock’s interest in Ossian is discussed. 
Tombo’s treaties form the basis of the suraey. It is interesting 
to note that Klopstock, although at first a great admirer of the 
Gaelic bard and at times influenced by him more than any 
other writer, finally lost his faith in him, that Herder was a 
staunch believer in the genuineness of the poems, and that 
Gerstenberg from the very beginning thought them to be the 
work of Macpherson, while Goethe’s enthusiasm soon spent 
itself to such an extent that he could call this literary curiosity 
a “Wolkengebilde, das als gestaltlos epidemisch and kontagiés 
im ein schwaches Jahrhundert sich herein senkte und sich mehr 
als billigen Anteil erwarb.”’ Prof. Price’s note on Ossian> 
Schiller may be supplemented by the findings of Olive Caroline 
Harris" who sees additional Ossian influences in “Elegie auf 
den Tod eines Jiinglings,” ‘Eine Leichenphantasie,” ‘Der 
Fliichtling,” and lastly, “Die Kiinstler.” 

Chap.10. Percy and the German folk-song. If the material 
presented here on sixteen pages were condensed by one-half, 
the chapter would lose little in value. After treating of the 
folk-song in England and Germany, Price enters upon a discus- 
sion of the crux of the question: Percy’s influence on Biirger, 
whose famous ballad ‘‘Leonore”’ was for a long time considered 
the classical example of his indebtedness to Percy. Since it 
has been shown, however, that “Biirger, previous to the year 
1777, nowhere displays greater familiarity with Percy’s collec- 
tion than that which he might have obtained from Herder’s 
essay on Ossian,” which, though containing a translation of 
“Sweet William’s Ghost,” did not appear until after Biirger 


8 Traces of English Sources in Schiller’s Poetry, 1916. Univ. of Ill. Master’s 
thesis, p. 10-19. 
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had composed the “Leonore” (1773), Price is justified in being 
sceptical not only as to Percy’s influence on Biirger, but also 
to the hypothetical great effect of the Reliques upon German 
literature in general. Taken as a whole Percy’s collection was 
after all a minor factor in the development of the native German 
folk-song movement, the true sources and meaning of which lie 
deeper than the superficial comparative method is permitted to 
penetrate. 

Chap. 11. Richardson and Fielding. The first nine pages, 
one-third of the entire chapter, sum up the differences in the 
two novelists, and are followed by a detailed discussion of the 
opinions of Goethe, Lessing, Miiller, von Itzehoe, and Blanken- 
burg. These go to show, that Germany’s interest in the English 
writers was unusually great, and that German criticism on the 
whole favored Fielding. Yet it is quite apparent that Richard- 
son was imitated more than his rival. The first and best of 
these imitations was Gellert’s Leben der schwedischen Grifin, 
the first family novel in Germany. Then followed Hermes 
with his Miss Fanny Wilkes, which in turn was succeeded by 
numberless imitations. The Richardson influence had reached 
its height when Fielding’s opposition began to make itself felt 
also in Germany. Musdus parodied Grandison, but neither he 
nor any other novelist developed into a German Fielding, for 
as Resewitz rightly has it, the lack of public life in Germany 
was not conducive to bringing forth a painter of manners and 
customs. The mass of interesting material which Professor 
Price has collected in this and the following chapter would 
have gained in perspective by a description of the psychological 
conditions of the time which made the enthusiastic reception 
of these authors possible in Germany.” 

Chap. 12. Goldsmith and Sterne. Although these writers 
are not as intimately connected with each other as are Richard- 
son and Fielding, they have nevertheless something in common 
which appealed especially to the German public. The Vicar 
of Wakefield as well as the Sentimental Journey took root in a 
very fertile soil. As the country pastor had always been a 
favored figure in German life, we must not wonder if the reading 
public allowed itself to be fed on numberless imitations. Of 
authors of note only Herder and Goethe had more than a 
passing interest in Goldsmith. That there was real influence, 
however, is a matter not to be questioned. Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, a product of the same time which found expression in 
Werther, acted upon German literature in a way that was not 
beneficial in its development. Wieland and Jean Paul, although 
maintaining their poetic individuality at all times, were tem- 


“P. 286. The first German translation of Smollet’s Peregrine Pickle 
appeared in 1753, not in 1756. 
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porarily under the spell of Sterne, not, however, to their 
advantage, as Bodmer and Szerny respectively, have show ¢ 
Of the imitations (of which Price makes far too much) those 
of Jacobi, Schummel, and Hippel are the most important. 
Finally Goethe’s borrowings are discussed. Speaking of the 
once alleged plagiarism from the Koran embodied in Makariens 
Archiv, Wundt’s findings are endorsed.—Looking back upon 
the last two chapters which to a large extent deal with imitations 
attention must be called to the fact that cases of genuine 
influences, i.e., cases where a writer was stimulated by a kindred 
spirit to the consciousness of something within him that awaited 
development and artistic expression, were very few, and that on 
the other hand cases of imitation, especially of the poor kind, 
were frequent, in fact so frequent as to become harmful to the 
development of national literature. 

Chap. 13. The middle-class drama. Lessing’s Miss Sara 
Samson has always been known to go back to two sources: 
Lillo’s Merchant of London and the comedie larmoyante. Whether 
the tide of plays that began with Lessing’s drama received its 
impetus directly from England or from the first biirgerliche 
Trauers piel is hard to say. Indications, however, seem to point 
to the fact as Eloeser has shown, that Lillo, aided by Moore’s 
Gamester gave life to the new drama only through the instru- 
mentality of Miss Sara Samson. This was also suggested by 
Sauer in one of the chapters in his work on Brawe, from which 
Price quotes extensively. The compiler is fair enough in his 
estimate of English influences to acknowledge with others that 
“to a large extent, after the earliest days, the middle class 
drama in Germany was self-quickening.”” On the other hand 
he attempts with Robertson to rank Farquhar as a predecessor 
of Lessing, wherein, however, he is less successful than in sur- 
veying Kettner’s article which demonstrates satisfactorily that 
Emilia Golotti sprang up from Lessing’s interest in Clarissa. 
That there are some traits of the burgeois drama in Schiller’s 
Rauber no one will doubt, but what is to be gained by asserting 
in this chapter that Karl Moor has something in common with 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, the reviewer cannot see. Lastly Price 
discusses the origin of the German fate-drama. He refutes with 
Minor Fath’s supposition and arrives at the conclusion that the 
Schicksalstragédie owes little specifically to Lillo’s predecessor 
Fatal Curiosity. 


Part II. Shakespeare in Germany. 


Chap. 14. Dryden, Lessing, and the rationalistic critics. 
Prof. Price shows that he is familiar with a large amount of the 
material available for the survey. Without entering upon early 
works which have long outlived themselves he makes the reader 
acquainted with two often misrepresented facts, the one that 
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Lessing was not the first in Germany to recognize Shakespeare’s 
genius, the other that German interpretation did not lead the 
way of English appreciation of Shakespeare, but rather that the 
reverse was the case. Treating of Shakespeare in England he 
calls attention to Dryden’s Essay on Dramatick Poesie which 
influenced Pope in the annotations of his Shakespeare edition. 
Then Prof. Price quotes the comments on Shakespeare up to 
the time when the Leipzig and Swiss groups simultaneously 
chanced upon the Shakespeare criticism in Addison’s works. 
While Gottshed was influenced in his criticism by French 
views, Bodmer valiantly sided with the Spectator. Then follows 
the famous 17. Literaturbrief which to a large extent echoed 
Dryden, who from now on more than Voltaire guided Lessing’s 
critical attitude toward the works of the great English drama- 
tist. The chapter ends with a discussion of Wieland’s transla- 
tion which Price justly claims but very slightly influenced the 
writer. 

Chap. 15. Young, Herder, and the “Sturm und Drang” crit- 
ics. This chapter deals first with the significance of the Conjec- 
tures on Original Composition in German esthetics. Prof. Price 
contrasts Kind’s book on Young with that of Steinke favoring 
somewhat the views of the former who, like our author, affiliates 
himself with a school prone to overemphasize English influences. 
While Kind admits in advance that Germany was ripe for 
Young’s theories, Steinke arrives at the conclusion that “the 
literature of Germany would not have been poorer as to content, 
nor would it have developed along different lines without 
Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition.” A discussion of 
the attitude of the Stiirmer und Dridnger toward Shakespeare 
constitutes the crux of the chapter. The question is: who was 
the leader in the Strassburg group and what does each owe the 
other? The views of Minor, Sauer and Suphan are superseded 
by Diintzer’s assertion that Goethe was the leading spirit. 
This assumption, however, again began to totter with the pub- 
lication of Friedrich’s extensive study on Lenz’ Anmerkungen 
tiber das Theater in which it was shown that Lenz the young “‘men- 
tor’’ of the group, was in the last analysis, inspired by Young’s 
esthetics. While Lenz’s relation to Shakespeare was a three- 
fold one, that of a commentator, translator, and imitator, the 
influence of the great English dramatist upon him as a play- 
wright was on the whole detrimental to his own poetic develop- 
ment. 

Chap. 16. Béohtlingk’s Shakespeare und unsere Klassiker. 

Chap. 17. Gundolf’s Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist. In 
the forty-three pages devoted to these two works, Prof. Price 
reviews Shakespeare’s influence in Germany from two different 
aspects. Bdéhtlingk in his three volumes approached the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the parallel-hunting philologian 
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of the older school, laying chief stress upon the subject matter, 
while Gundolf is loath to consider plundering and conscious 
imitation as influences, but sees the true influence in the atmos- 
phere pervading a work. The difference in the two studies is 
reflected in Price’s treatment of both. His view of Béhtlingk’s 
work is interspersed with critical remarks which echo the 
opinions of H. Jantzen’s review in Englische Studien. But 
Price should either have refrained altogether from giving certain 
quotations (viz. p. 411-419) or he should have branded them 
rank falsifications or gross exaggerations. Only too often his 
quotations are without the comment necessary to enable the 
reader to separate the wheat from the chaff. Notwithstanding 
occasional remarks and the final paragraph the reviewer believes 
that Price considers Béhtlingk’s studies the best there are on 
Shakespeare and the German classicists.—Gundolf’s (Gundel- 
finger) masterpiece of synthetic thought, which most successfully 
introduces order inte Shakespeare’s influence upon German 
literature, and marks out the path of development of German 
intellectual life as reflected in the appreciation and interpretation 
of Shakespeare, is treated with a sort of pious respect. In view 
of Gundolf’s findings it would now seem almost necessary that 
our author restate in a more conservative manner the true scope 
of the so-called influences proclaimed in preceding chapters. 

Chap. 18. Shakespeare in the nineteenth century. Considering 
the large number of investigations into the Schlegel-Tieck 
translation we must not be surprised to find seven pages devoted 
to this classical work. Kleist and Grillparzer, Hebbel and Lud- 
wig, Wagner and Grabbe are discussed as to their dependence 
upon Shakespeare, with the result, however, that none fell 
permanently under his spell. Taking up Heine’s relation to 
Shakespeare Price has occasion to illustrate the fact that each 
German writer sought and found in the English master what 
was in himself. Thus Heine found in Shakespeare examples of 
his own species of humor which is essentially that of romantic 
irony. A comparison of Nietzsche’s superman with Shakespear- 
ean heroes concludes the chapter. 


Part III. The Nineteenth Century and after (Shakespeare 
excluded). 

Chap. 19. Thenineteenthcenturyingeneral. Oftheeight- 
eenth century influences that continued into the nineteenth 
Price mentions that of Richardson upon Tieck (Gréfin Dolores) 
and that of Sterne upon Jean Paul and Heine, who greatly 
resembled Sterne in character. This epoch marks the beginning 
of a world-literature which, exemplified in the Goethe-Carlyle 
friendship, was furthered by Mme. de Staél.“ On the one side 


Jaeck, E. G. Madame de Siadl and the Spread of German Literature. 
New York, 1915. 
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we have a pronounced Goethe-cult, and on the other side a love 
for everything English, which found expression in the works of 
“Young Germany” (as Whyte has shown in his excellent study), 
and later in Julian Schmidt’s Grenzboten. Now begins the time 
of profuse translation; Scott, Byron, Dickens, and Bulwer- 
Lytton became strong factors in German literature. Price 
has presented the influence of these writers very well, except 
perhaps that he makes little too much of the Goethe-Carlyle 
friendship, and especially of the latter’s Life of Schiller, as well 
as of the translations of Burns. 

Chap. 20. Scott. The reviewer gladly recognizes the ex- 
cellent features of this chapter, though he wishes that it might 
have been shortened considerably, especially as regards Scott > 
Alexis. Moreover, he cannot at this point suppress his un- 
bounded admiration for the inquisitorial talent displayed by 
certain champions of the comparative method in unearthing 
the secret indebtedness of Hauff’s Lichtenstein to the novels of 
Walter Scott. The investigation which began in 1900 as Prof. 
Price tells us, and was conducted for about eleven years by 
several scholars, proceeded on the whole quite satisfactorily, 
for somewhere in Scott’s voluminous works a parallel for each 
little incident in Lichtenstein could be detected. Only the 
Pfeifer von Hardt, the wicked spy, was not accounted for. 
The inquisitors were greatly perplexed and grieved, for it seemed 
to them quite impossible that Hauff could have developed this 
character out of his historical surroundings. Finally the missing 
prototype was discovered in Cooper’s Spy, and the case against 
Hauff was complete. No prospective agent of the Department 
of Justice or the National Security League will read the 
account of the Hauff case without profit and edification. 

Chap. 21. Byron. This chapter for which Prof. Price had 
first class material at his disposal seems to the reviewer espe- 
cially well done, and in no need of critical comment. 

Chap. 22. Dickens. The reviewer agrees with the author 
that, although much has been written about the influence of 
Dickens upon various German writers, there is as yet no work 
which approaches the subject from the right point of view. Here, 
more than anywhere else, influence shows itself in a new atmos- 
phere, created by the works of Dickens. Reuter, probabl 
the only one who has succeeded in picturing life as Dickens did, 
has not been shown to have learned directly from the English 
novelist, nor does Price succeed in convincing the reader to the 
contrary, in spite of his lengthy discussion. 

Chap. 23. America in German literature. This is on the 
whole a good chapter, although it treats little of literary influ- 
ences. It is apparent that Price did not make himself sufficiently 
acquainted with Faust’s study on Sealsfield, or he would have 
avoided certain misstatements of biographical facts. Sealsfield 
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did not write Austria as it is in Switzerland, but after his first 
stay in America upon returning to the land of his birth in 1827. 
As the reviewer hopes to demonstrate in his study on the great- 
est of German-American writers, Sealsfield not only saw a good 
deal of frontier life and observed much in the fifteen years of 
his sojourn in America, but he was also gifted with a peculiar 
sense for ethnic and national characteristics, which made his 
stay there doubly fruitful. Regarding the “extensive borrow- 
ing”’ of Sealsfield, great care must be taken not to overrate this 
statement. The assertion that he borrowed judiciously from 
Chateaubriand, Cooper and Irving must again be looked upon 
as a misrepresentation of facts; he neither borrowed from them 
nor is it likely that he was influenced by their technique. I 
do not know where the writer obtained the knowledge that 
Sealsfield published over a hundred and fifty volumes, when 
the total number is but twenty-eight, or fifty-eight, counting 
the various editions. (“‘Der Fluch Kishogues 1841,” is not an 
independent work as Price seems to think, but rather one of 
the chapters in Das Kajiitenbuch. In place of Der Legitime und 
der Republikaner read D. L. u. die R.) How Price can assert 
that Gersticker was less prejudiced than his predecessor, 
and that his works were essentially true to facts and could 
serve as a safe guide to emigrants the reviewer is at a loss to 
understand, in view of the fact that even a superficial compari- 
son between Mississippibilder and one of Sealsfield’s border 
novels, or between Die Flussregulatoren and Nathan, der Squat- 
ter-Regulator furnishes proof conclusive to the contrary. 

Chap. 24. The twentieth century. In this final chapter 
Prof. Price expounds his ideas concerning international literary 
trends, and expresses his hope for a future cosmopolitanism in 
literature. This hope reflects credit to the author’s heart, 
but there is reason to fear that in view of the recent pitiful 
collapse of the cosmopolitan ideals so loudly proclaimed from 
the housetops and of the subsequent general disillusionment, 
only the credulous will share his hope. Moreover, there are 
many reasons which would make it deplorable should the 
distinctly national element disappear from literature. How- 
ever, since the truly national and truly human in the last 
analysis coincide, every great poet will continue to be inter- 
national even if temporary hatred and jealousy should deny 
him this honor. 

On looking back upon the entire work the reviewer does not 
hesitate to acknowledge its excellent features. The author has 
spared neither time nor pains in gathering his material from 
the various sources available. The reviewer realizes that in 
making such a compilation of our present day knowledge within 
a certain field the difficulty lies not in stating enough, but in 
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condensing a large amount of data to a few pages. In this the 
author was successful in some chapters, in others he was less 
fortunate. His method, which is statistical rather than general- 
izing, may account in some respects for minor shortcomings. 
Notwithstanding these Prof. Price’s study is as valuable to 
every student of German literature as it is indispensable to 
the specialist in the field of comparative study of English-Ger- 
man relations. It should be incorporated into every working 
library in America, England, and Germany. 


B. A. UHLENDORF 
University of Illinois 





